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ABSTRACT 


"FINANCING  EDUCATION  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND" 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  program  of  school  finance  as 
it  has  developed  and  as  it  now  operates  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland. 
The  study  commences  with  a  review  of  the  historical,  demographic,  and 
economic  conditions  which  have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  financing  of 
education  in  the  province.  It  continues  with  a  description  of  recent 
trends  in  school  finance,  and  concludes  with  an.  analysis  oi  these 
trends  in  terms  of  certain  basic  concepts  and  principles  in  the  field. 
The  historical  method,  the  normative -survey  method,  and  the  analytical 
method  of  research  were  utilized  in  turn  to  accomplish  these  steps. 

The  basic  data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  major  sources  were  census  reports,  public  accounts, 
Department  of  Education  files  and  annual  reports,  and  tne  annual 
financial  returns  from  the  province’s  school  boards.  Included  also 
were  provincial  statutes,  court  decisions,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  publications,  questionnaires,  and  personal  interviews. 

The  following  statements  provide  a  summary  of  significant 
findings : 

1.  Early  political,  demographic,  and  economic  conditions 
contributed  to  the  merger  of  church  and  state  sponsorship  ol 
education  in  Newfoundland. 

2.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  province’s  population  over  the 
cast  decade,  primarily  the  result  of  natural  increase,  has  (a)  created 
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demands  for  more  teachers  and  school  facilities,  and  (b)  caused  a 
relative  decline  in  the  proportion  of  wage-earners  who  must  support 
education.  The  centralization  of  population  has  created  demands  for 
vastly  improved  and  expanded  educational  opportunities  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  school-age  population. 

3*  Over  the  past  decade,  provincial  expenditures  on  education 
have  risen  considerably  more  than  was  necessary  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  a  rapidly  rising  average  daily  attendance.  Educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  have  also  increased  relative  to  total  provincial 
expenditures  and  provincial  personal  income. 

4.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  poorer  provinces  of  Canada, 
Newfoundland  is  among  the  highest  in  its  outlay  for  education  in 
relation  to  personal  income.  The  province  ranks  low,  however,  in 
expenditures  per  pupil. 

5.  There  are  striking  inequalities  in  expenditure  levels  among 
school  districts  in  the  province.  Data  indicate  that  the  average  level 
of  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  selected  urban  districts  was  nearly 
twice  that  in  selected,  rural  districts. 

6.  The  manner  of  distribution  of  provincial  funds  to  local 
school  boards  tends  to  favor  the  more  wealthy  districts.  Flat  grants 
raise  the  level  of  support  in  the  wealthy  an  well  as  the  poorer  dist¬ 
ricts.  Percentage  grants  may  mean  easy  participation  for  wealthier 
districts  but  impossible  burdens  for  poorer  ones. 

7.  Local  contributions  play  a  relatively  minor  role  in 
financing  education  in  Newfoundland.  Major  sources  include  school 
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fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  sources  which  have  become  increasingly 
inadequate.  Only  limited  use  has  been  made  of  local  taxation  for  educa¬ 
tion. 

8.  The  Department  of  Education  has  not  become  deeply  involved  in 
(a)  prescribing  minimum  requirements  for  school  board  budgeting, 
accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting,  and  (b)  promoting  research  in 
school  finance. 

9*  Future  attempts  to  modify  the  program  of  school  finance  in 
Newfoundland  might  well  consider  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  the 
foundation  program,  the  extension  of  local  taxation  for  education,  the 
initiation  of  an  equalized-matching  grant  to  encourage  school  districts 
to  go  beyond  the  minimum  program,  and  the  clarification  of  the  statutory 
and  leadership  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  area  of 
school  finance. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  provision  of  adequate  financial  support  for  public  education 
is  a  matter  of  mounting  concern*  There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the 
value  of  more  and  better  education  not  only  to  the  individual  himself  but 
to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.1  There  is  also  an  increasing  con¬ 
tention  that  a  higher  level  of  financial  support  must  be  provided  if  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunities  is  to  be  improved.  Such  factors 
suggest  that  programs  for  financing  education  should  be  the  topic  of 
continuous  research  and  deliberation. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  program  of  school  finance  as  it 
has  developed  and  as  it  now  operates  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland. 

The  major  problem  involves  a  description  of  certain  trends  in  financing 
education  in  the  province,  and  an  analysis  of  these  trends  in  terms  of 
generally  accepted  concepts  and  principles  of  a  satisfactory  school 
finance  program.  More  specifically  the  study  includes: 

1.  A  summary  of  the  major  historical  developments  in  the  evolution 


C.S.  Benson,  The  Economics  of  Public  Education,  (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1961),  pp.  20-23;  H.  F.  Clark,  "The  Return  on 
Educational  Investment,"  The  Year  Book  on  Education,  1956  (London: 
Evans  Brothers  Ltd.,  1956) ,  PP*  495-506;  W.  W.  Heller,  It?s  Up  To 
Congress :  Education  is  a  National  Responsibility  (Washington: 

National  Education  Association,  1959) »  P*  2;  and  T.  W.  Schultz, 
"Investment  in  Human  Capital,"  The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  51  > 
No.  1  (March,  1961),  p.  1. 
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of  the  province’s  financial  structure  for  education  up  to 
Confederation  with  Canada  in  1949* 

2.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  1949-60  demographic  and  economic 
trends  of  the  province. 

%  An  analysis  of  1949-60  trends  in  school  revenue  and  expenditure. 

4*  The  identification  and  development  of  certain  basic  concepts 
and  principles  of  a  sound  program  of  public  school  finance 
to  serve  as  an  evaluative  framework  for  the  study. 

5.  An  analysis  of  recent  trends  and  the  present  status  of 
the  Newfoundland  program  in  terms  of  developed  criteria. 

6.  A  statement  of  implications  for  future  developments  in  the 
financing  of  education  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


The  Need  in  General 

There  is  increasing  acceptance  of  the  vital  relationship  between 
the  availability  of  adequate  finances  and  the  character  of  the  educational 
program.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Report,  for  example,  argues  that  all 
the  problems  of  the  school  lead  back  sooner  or  later  to  the  problem  of 
financing.^  A  more  moderate  view  is  that  school  finance  is  a  means  of 
marshalling  the  quantity  and  quality  of  personnel,  equipment,  and 
materials  required  for  good  educational  results. 5  While  money  by  itself 


p 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  The  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Education 
and  the  Future  of  America.  Panel  Report  V  of  the  Special  Studies 
Project  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1958),  p.  33. 

^National  Education  Association,  Committee  on  Tax  Education  and 
School  Finance,  Guides  to  the  Improvement  of  State  School  Finance 
Programs .  (Washington:  The  Association,  1958),  p.  7. 
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will  not  necessarily  produce  high-quality  education,  nor  buy  the 
devotion  of  teachers  and  administrators,  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
will  make  the  task  of  enhancing  quality  difficult.  It  may  he  claimed 
that  an  inadequate  program  of  financial  support  in  Canada  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  gross  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  among 
many  parts  of  the  nation,  an  insufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers, 
a  continuing  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  and  failure  to  provide  such 
special  services  as  guidance  and  counselling  for  large  numbers  of 
students • 

The  prospects  of  continued  expansion  of  educational  institutions 
indicate  that  the  problems  of  financing  education  will  become  even  more 
acute  in  the  future.  The  solution  to  such  problems  must  be  framed  in 
terms  of  long-range  adequacy  and  developed  in  the  light  of  the  best 
judgments  possible.  Johns  and  Morphet  conclude  that  "just  as  there 
should  be  sound  reasons  for  deciding  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program,  there  should  be  sound  bases  for  determining  the  amount 
and  kind  of  financial  support  to  be  provided. "4  Moffatt  states  that  only 
when  information  from  thorough,  penetrating,  and  objective  research  on 
the  basic  problems  of  school  finance  is  available,  and  made  widely  known, 
can  Canadians  make  the  best  decisions  on  the  raising,  distributing,  and 
spending  of  their  money. 5 

Relatively  few  detailed  studies  have  been  completed  on  the 


R.  L.  Johns  and  E.  L.  Morphet,  Financing  the  Public  Schools 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  i960),  p.  35. 

H.  P.  Moffatt,  Educational  Finance  in  Canada.  Quance  Lectures 
in  Canadian  Education  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  1957) 1  pp.  89-90* 
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financing  of  education  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  In  recent  years  periodic 
bulletins  have  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Teachers*  Federation  and  the 
Education  Division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  These  reports 
permit  comparisons  of  the  basic  financial  statistics  of  individual 
provinces  with  those  of  other  provinces  and  the  nation.  Also,  in  1955, 
the  School  Finance  Research  Committee  of  the  Canadian  School  Trustees* 
Association  published  its  report  of  a  study  of  school  finance  in  Canada. ^ 
Along  with  an  analysis  of  such  basic  data  as  school  population,  teaching 
staff,  and  curricular  offerings,  the  report  contained  a  brief  discussion 
of  (l)  provincial  school  finance  systems,  (2)  federal,  provincial,  and 
municipal  contributions  to  education,  (3)  the  relative  tax- paying  ability 
and  effort  of  the  provinces  to  finance  education,  and  (4)  the  issue  of 
federal  aid  to  education. 

Provincial  studies  of  school  finance  have  been  made  periodically 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  The  Royal  Commission  has  often  been  used  as  an 
instrument  whereby  financing  alone,  or  as  one  of  the  many  aspects  of 
education,  has  been  studied.  In  recent  years,  Royal  Commissions  in 
Ontario  (1950),  New  Brunswick  (1950),  Nova  Scotia  (1954),  Manitoba  (i960), 
Alberta  (i960),  British  Columbia  (i960),  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (1961), 
have  dealt  with  the  topic  in  varying  degrees  of  detail.  Other  than  these 
studies,  however,  and  a  limited  number  of  individual  research  projects 
conducted  as  part  of  degree  programs,  relatively  little  formal  research 
has  been  done  in  Canada  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the 


Canadian  School  Trustees*  Association,  School  Finance  in  Canada. 
Dr.  M.  E.  LaZerte,  Research  Director  (Edmonton:  The  Hamly  Press,  1955) • 
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financing  of  public  education.  The  present  study  is  the  first  to  he 
undertaken  in  the  area  of  school  finance  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Need  in  Newfoundland 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  study  is  timely.  Since 
Confederation  with  Canada  in  1949,  Newfoundland  has  experienced  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  and  development.  "The  past  twelve  years  and  more  particu 
larly  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  social  and  economic 
revolution."17  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living,  a  rapid  expansion  of  population,  and  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
province’s  social  services.  Developments  in  education  have  been  among 
the  most  notable. 

The  most  significant  developments  in  education  may  be  categorized 
under  two  headings:  quantitative  and  qualitative.  The  former  refers  to 
the  greater  number  of  children  attending  school,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively.  The  latter  refers  to  improving  housing  and  instructional 
programs,  and  attempts  to  provide  greater  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In  1959-60,  124,867  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newfoundland.  This  represented  an  increase  of  46,596  or  60  per  cent 
over  the  enrolment  for  1949-50,  and.  compared  with  an  over-all  increase 
in  provincial  total  population  of  30  per  cent  for  the  same  period.  The 
increase  in  school  enrolment  from  1939-40  to  1949-50  was  only  18  per 
cent.  In  1949-50,  23  per  cent  of  the  province's  population  were 

^ "First  12  Years  of  Confederation  Were  Revolutionary,"  The  Daily 
News,  St.  John’s,  December  30,  1961. 
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enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  while  in  1959-60,  the 
percentage  was  28.  The  educational  load  of  the  province  has  experi¬ 
enced  rapid  increase  in  terms  of  the  relative  number  of  children  who 
must  be  provided  an  education. 

A  significant  factor  in  school  enrolment  is  the  ever-increasing1 
percentage  of  students  continuing  in  high  school.  During  the  period 
1939-40  to  1949-50,  the  growth  in  over-all  enrolment  was  18  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  elementary  grades  was  15  per  cent,  and  that  in  the 
high  school  48  per  cent.  For  1949-50  to  1959-60,  the  growth  in  over-all 
enrolment  was  60  per  cent,  that  in  the  elementary  grades  was  54  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  high  school  grades  a  substantial  105  per  cent.  In  1949-50, 
2.5  per  cent  of  the  school  population  were  enrolled  in  high  school  grades 
(grade  IX  and  higher),  whereas  in  1959-60  the  corresponding  percentage 
was  3.8.  These  data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  schools  are  retaining 
students  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

A  growing  school  population  creates  demands  for  additional 
teaching  staff  and  school  facilities.  From  1949-50  to  1959-60,  the 
average  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  150,  and  in  the  number  of 

classrooms,  142. 

During  the  past  decade,  Newfoundland  education  has  made  much 
qualitative  progress.  The  province  has  developed  a  system  of  regional 
and  central  high  schools,  promoted  school  transportation,  implemented 
an  extensive  scholarship  and  bursary  program,  and  attempted  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  level  of  teacher  salaries  in  the  province  and 
that  in  other  provinces  of  Canada.  Such  developments  have  had  special 
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significance  for  students  in  rural  areas.  Since  the  school  centrali¬ 
zation  program  was  initiated  in  1954,  for  example,  some  51  regional  and 
central  schools  have  "been  opened.  In  September  1961,  these  schools 
enrolled  9,579  pupils  in  grades  IX  to  XII,  over  4°  per  cent  of  the 
province’s  total  number  of  high  school  students.  This  rapid  development 
is  indicative  of  the  social  and  economic  changes  through  which  the 
province  has  been  passing. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  developments  has  been  a  provincial 
expenditure  of  $18.7  million  in  1960-61  for  all  public  education  services 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  compares  with  a  total 
provincial  educational  expenditure  of  $4*4  million  in  1949-50,  and  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  some  350  per  cent  over  the  eleven-year  period. 

In  1956,  the  Department  of  Education  made  a  detailed  proposal  of 
its  financial  needs  for  education.  Dr.  Frecker,  then  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  estimated  that  $26.1  million  would  be  needed  to  raise 
Newfoundland’s  educational  services  to  a  "reasonable”  basic  level. 0  This 
figure  approximately  tripled  the  amount  being  expended  on  education  by  the 
province  at  that  time. 

Considering  the  dearth  of  data  on  school  finance  in  Newfoundland, 
and  the  necessity  for  increasing  information  as  the  province  seeks  to 
solve  its  pressing  school  fiscal  problems,  it  appears  that  a  study  of  the 
school  finance  program  has  an  unusual  opportunity  of  making  a  significant 

O 

G.  A.  Frecker,  "Developments  Considered  Necessary  to  Raise 
Newfoundland’s  Educational  Services  to  a  Reasonable  Basic  Level."  A 
Submission  to  the  Newfoundland  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Financial 
Terms  (St.  John’s,  January,  1956). 
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contribution  to  the  progress  of  education.  A  body  of  basic  data  such  as 
that  provided  in  this  study  is  essential  for  intelligent  decision-making 
in  the  field  of  educational  finance.  Local  prejudice  and  individual  bias 
are  more  likely  to  prevail  where  adequate  knowledge  is  lacking.  There  is 
need  for  an  analysis  of  where  the  province  is  with  respect  to  its 
financial  effort  for  education,  of  the  trends  which  have  developed,  and 
of  how  the  situation  might  be  improved.  Referring  to  the  growth  in  all 
social  services  in  the  province,  one  writer  suggests  that  "we  have  come, 
in  short,  to  a  time  when  consolidation  is  important  and  when  planning  the 
future  within  our  capacity  to  meet  the  cost  has  become  a  vital 
consideration. "9 


III.  METHOD  AMD  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Research  Methods 

A  combination  of  research  methods  were  utilized  in  conducting  this 
study.  In  reviewing  the  significant  early  developments  in  financing 
education,  the  historical  method  was  used.  The  normative-survey  method 
was  used  in  describing  recent  demographic  and  economic  changes  and  trends, 
analyzing  recent  developments  in  the  province fs  program  for  financing 
education,  and  developing  basic  concepts  and  principles  as  a  basis  for 
general  analysis  and  evaluation.  The  analytical  method  was  used  to 
examine  the  impact  of  demographic  and  economic  developments  on  school 
finance,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  generally  accepted  princi¬ 
ples  of  school  finance  are  being  and  can  be  observed  in  Newfoundland. 


9"In  the  News."  The  Daily  News,  St.  John's.  December  I960. 
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The  relative  lack  of  data  on  school  finance  in  the  province  made 
research  in  some  ways  easier  hut  in  most  ways  more  difficult  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  It  necessitated  that  certain  practical  and 
immediate  as  well  as  theoretical  and  long-range  problems  be  included. 

More  important,  it  suggested  that  this  initial  study  be  comprehensive 
rather  than  a  study  of  any  one  aspect  of  the  financial  program;  that  it 
examine  the  entire  program  of  financial  support  to  determine  its 
"wholesomeness"  in  general. 

To  supplement  the  overall  analysis,  a  number  of  school  districts 
were  selected  for  more  intensive  study.  The  following  procedures  were 
used  to  ensure  that  these  districts  were  representative  of  the  province’s 
total  of  310*  First,  districts  were  chosen  to  represent  the  varying 
demographic  and  economic  conditions  of  the  province.  One  group  of 
districts,  a  total  of  11,  was  labelled  ’Urban."  These  were  defined  as 
districts  composed  of  one  major  centre  with  a  school  population  of  700  or 
more  pupils.  A  second  group  of  11  districts  was  called  "Urban-Rural." 
These  were  districts  with  350  or  more  pupils  but  which  were  composed  of  a 
major  community  and  a  number  of  smaller  supporting  communities.  The  third 
group,  containing  12  districts,  was  named  "Rural,"  and  was  chosen  from 
districts  which  possessed  primarily  one  and  two-room  schools.  A 
further  factor  which  influenced  selection  was  geographic  distribution. 

Many  of  the  province’s  electoral  districts  are  represented.  A  third 
factor  was  religious  affiliation. Ten  of  the  districts  are  Roman 


The  Education  Act  recognizes  the  following  religious  denominations 
for  educational  purposes:  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Church,  Salvation 
Army,  Pentecostal  Assemblies,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventist.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  however,  only  the  first  five 
have  established  school  districts  and  operate  schools.  Also,  school  boards 
may  cooperate  to  establish  "amalgamated"  schools  where  it  is  deemed 
advisable  by  the  parties  concerned. 
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Catholic,  8  Anglican,  9  United  Church,  4  Salvation  Arm y,  and  3  Amalgamated 
Table  I  summarizes  certain  data  concerning  these  selected  school 
districts.  The  districts  ranged  in  size  from  237  pupils  to  12,702.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  34  districts  was  43,427  or  approximately  one 
third  of  the  provincial  total.  Urban  districts  accounted  for  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  classrooms  in  selected  districts,  but  only  29  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  schools.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  944  teachers  in 
urban  districts  had  at  least  one  successful  year  at  university,  compared 
with  a  percentage  of  59  in  urban-rural  districts  and  25  per  cent  in  rural 
districts.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  urban  districts  was  31,  in  urban- 
rural  districts  was  29,  and  in  rural  districts  28.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  urban  districts  were  in  grades  IX  to 
XII,  compared  with  17  per  cent  in  urban-rural  districts  and  only  11  per 
cent  in  rural  districts. 


IY.  THE  DATA 

The  basic  data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  For  the  historical  section,  sources  included:  provincial 
statutes,  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  early 
reports  of  denominational  Superintendents  of  Education,  and  general 
history  texts  dealing  with  Newfoundland.  Demographic  and  economic  data 
were  gathered  from  recent  sociological  and  economic  studies  of  the 
province,  Royal  Commission  reports,  census  reports,  and  D.B.S.  publi¬ 
cations.  The  remaining  data  were  drawn  from  (l)  Department  of  Education 
annual  reports,  regulations,  files  and  records,  (2)  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  (3)  the  Public  Accounts  of  the  province, 
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TABLE  I 


CERTAIN  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OP  SELECTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1960-61 


Urban 

Rural  - 
Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Districts 

11 

11 

12 

34 

Schools 

67 

71 

95 

233 

Classrooms 

835 

294 

169 

1,298 

Teachers 

Emergency  Supply 

18 

15 

27 

60 

Probationers 

38 

82 

81 

201 

MBM  Licence 

22 

17 

8 

47 

"A"  Licence 

22 

20 

10 

52 

Grade  I 

343 

104 

28 

475 

Grade  II 

155 

36 

7 

198 

Grade  III 

79 

15 

1 

95 

Grade  IV 

267 

37 

7 

311 

Total 

944 

326 

169 

1,439 

Pupils 

29,247 

9,389 

4,791 

43,427 

Pupils  in  A.D.A. 

26,835 

8,521 

4,428 

39 , 784 

Pupils  -  Grades  I -VII I 

23,335 

7,792 

4,256 

35,383 

Pupils  -  Grades  IX-XII 

5,912 

1,597 

535 

8,044 

SOURCE:  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  Files. 
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(4)  Canada  Year  Books  and  other  D.B.S.  publications,  (5)  annual  fi¬ 
nancial  reports  from  the  province’s  school  boards,  and  (6)  questionnaires 
from  a  sample  of  schools  boards.  The  researcher  made  extensive  use  of 
personal  conferences  with  governmental  officials  at  the  provincial  and 
local  levels,  especially  those  at  the  provincial  Department  of  Education. 

A  number  of  school  board  officials  throughout  the  province  were  also 
interviewed. 

Throughout  the  study  data  have  been  rounded  where  necessary  to 
make  them  more  manageable.  Data  from  Public  Accounts  used  the  fiscal 
year,  most  D.B.S.  data  used  the  calendar  year,  and  basic  educational 
statistics  such  as  the  number  of  pupils,  teachers,  or  classrooms,  utilized 
the  school  year.  Footnotes  have  been  used  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
confusion  as  to  which  of  the  above  years  was  used. 

V.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purposes  of  this  study  permitted  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  treatment  of  such  topics  as  school  district  reorganization, 
the  province’s  new  vocational  education  program,  and  financing 
higher  education  was  limited.  These  could  be  subjects  of  major 
studies  in  themselves  and  were  discussed  only  in  relation  to 
the  main  problem  of  the  study. 

2.  Only  major  historical  developments  were  included  in  describing 
the  evoluc  tion  of  the  present  financial  pro^fcdm.  This,  too, 
could  be  a  topic  of  major  study. 

3.  Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  financial  developments  in  education 
since  1949-50  -  the  first  year  of  Confederation  with  Canada.  In 
most  cases  the  period  extended  to  1959-60  -  the  last  year  for 
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which  complete  statistical  data  were  available. 

4.  This  study  did  not  deal  with  the  topic  of  federal  aid  to 
education  in  Newfoundland. 

A  major  problem  in  conducting  this  study  was  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  data  on  local  contributions  to  education  in  Newfoundland. 
It  wasn't  until  1954  that  local  taxation  for  education  was  introduced, 
and  even  today  its  use  is  limited  to  three  areas  in  the  province. H 
Local  support  has  been  derived  primarily  from  fees,  donations,  church 
funds,  and  contributions  in  services  and  materials.  The  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  value  of  contributions  in  kind,  the  fact  that  local  church 
and  school  financing  often  overlap,  and  the  indifferent  attitude  of  many 
school  boards  towards  accurate  accounting  and  reporting,  have  made  it 
impossible  to  provide  complete  statistics  on  local  revenues  for  the 
decade  under  investigation.  Improvements  in  school  board  reporting 
procedures  over  the  past  five  years,  however,  led  to  the  decision  to 
include  data  on  local  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  period  1956-57 
to  1959-60. 

Then,  there  are  the  criticisms  associated  with  attempts  to 
formulate  and  refine  basic  concepts  or  principles  of  school  finance. 

Included  in  these  criticisms  are:  (l)  there  is  no  single  "best"  way  of 
organizing  a  revenue  and. expenditure  system,  (2)  the  financing  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  so  interrelated  with  the  financing  of  other  government  services 
that  any  solution  must  be  based  on  general  principles  applicable  to  all 
services  rather  than  to  any  one  service,  (3)  in  order  to  reach  agreement, 

11 

Newfoundland  Statutes,  1954>  3  Elizabeth  II,  n.  'JQ, 
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statements  tend  to  "become  innocuous  platitudes,^2  and  (4)  statements  are 
too  specific  and  limited  in  their  application  and  do  not  adequately 
recognize  differences  among  states  or  provinces  in  historical  "background, 
economic  conditions,  and  educational  requirements.*^ 

There  is  some  validity  in  each  of  these  criticisms.  This  study 
answers  the  first  by  stating  simply  that  the  present  chapter  does  not 
seek  to  describe  any  single  "best"  method  of  financing  education.  Rather, 
it  attempts  to  provide  a  rational  basis  to  guide  the  decision-making 
process  in  school  finance.  An  answer  to  the  second  criticism,  however, 
requires  more  detailed  consideration. 

A  number  of  recent  publications  have  dealt  with  school  finance  as 
a  branch  or  sub-area  of  public  finance. Barr  states  that  school  finance 
includes  the  same  content  as  public  finance  -  governmental  operation  and 
expenditures,  borrowing  and  indebtedness,  and  revenue  and  taxation  -  with 
emphasis  on  the  fiscal  relationships  of  public  schools  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  state  governments  rather  than  on  federal  fiscal  problems. ^5 
Benson  suggests  that  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  discipline  of 

economics  can  assist  school  administrators  to  ask  the  right  questions  in 

16 

school  finance,,  Moffatt  contends  that  if  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
school  finance  are  to  have  any  permanence,  they  must  be  based  on 


National  Education  Association,  Committee  on  Educational  Finance, 
New  Directions  in  Financing  Public  Schools  (Washington:  The  Association, 
I960),  p.  102. 

15Ibid. 


14 

W.  M.  Barr,  American  Public  School  Finance  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  i960);  and  C.  S.  Benson,  The  Economics  of  Public  Education 
(Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  196l). 
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Barr,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  4. 
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Benson,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  vii, 
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Basically,  the  present  study  supports  Moffatt's  contention.  The 
size  and  growth  of  the  educational  enterprise  demand:  that  public  school 
finance  be  considered  in  the  general  framework  of  local,  provincial,  and 
even  federal  financing,  if  an  adequate  and  well-proportioned  system  of 
school  support  is  to  be  developed.  However,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this 
study  to  apply  public  finance  principles  "in  to to"  to  school  finance. 

Such  a  move  would  ignore  the  tradition  of  financing  education  as  a 
separate  and  unique  public  service.  Barr  expresses  this  view  in  the 
following  quotation: 

Although  many  of  the  principles  of  public  and  business  finance 
are  applicable  to  the  financing  of  public  schools,  some  cannot 
be  used.  The  educator  who  attempts  to  finance  public  schools 
without  regard  for  the  government’s  role  in  the  schools;  the 
business  executive  who  tends  to  judge  school  finance  policies 
without  regard  for  the  unique  function  of  the  schools;  and  the 
political  scientist  who  often  regards  the  public  schools  as 
merely  another  government  activity  may  all  be  guilty  of  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  problems  of  school  finance.  The  financing 
of  public  schools  is  distinct  from  other  public  finance  and  from 
business  finance  and  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  function 
of  the  public  schools,  their  operation  as  a  governmental  activity, 
and  the  nature  of  the  educational  process.  8 

The  problem  of  steering  a  middle  course  between  innocuous  plati¬ 
tudes  (criticism  5)  and  limited  application  (criticism  4)  is  very  difficult. 
This  study  attempts  to  do  so  by,  first  of  all,  discussing  (in  Chapters  II, 
III,  and  IV)  the  major  historical,  demographic,  and  economic  conditions 
which  have  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  Newfoundland's  program 
of  school  finance,  and  then  suggesting  under  each  general  principle  in 
Chapter  VIII  specific  questions  to  be  used  as  an  aid  to  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  Newfoundland  program. 
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With  respect  to  Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV,  it  might  he  noted  that  the 
applicability  of  any  administrative  or  financial  principle  is  greatly 
determined  by  the  traditions  of  society  and  by  the  demographic  and 
economic  realities  within  which  education  operates. 

VI.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Principle 

The  term  principle  is  used  here  to  mean  an  hypothesis  or  propo¬ 
sition  which  has  been  tested  by  observation  and/or  experiment  and  which 
is  accepted  as  a  guide  to  action  or  as  a  means  of  understanding*,1^ 

Demography 

Demography  may  be  defined  as  "the  statistical  analysis  and  de¬ 
scription  of  population  aggregates,  with  reference  to  distribution,  vital 
statistics,  age,  sex,  and  civil  status,  either  at  a  given  time  or  over  time 

Economics 

Economics  was  defined  here  as  "the  science  of  menfs  activities  in 

getting  and  using  wealth,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  better  understanding 

of  various  social  arrangements  that  have  been  developed  to  further  the 

production  and  use  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  forces  and  controls  that 

PI 

operate  within  the  economic  system." 


19 

yJ.  M.  Gaus,  L.  D.  White,  and  M.  E.  Dimock,  The  Frontiers  of  Public 
Administration  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936),  pp.  13-25* 

^°Henry  Fairchild  (ed.),  Dictionary  of  Sociology  (New  York: 
Riilosophical  Society,  1944) »  P*  90* 

21 

H.  A.  Logan  and  M.  K.  Inman,  A  Social  Approach  to  Economics 
(Toronto:  The  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1939) >  P*  19* 
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Personal  income  measures  all  income  received  by  Canadian  residents 

and  includes  factor  incomes  of  persons;  transfer  payments  received  by 

persons ,  such  as  family  allowances  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits; 

and  types  of  investment  income  accumulated  on  behalf  of  persons  by  life 

22 

insurance  companies,  private  pension  funds,  and  similar  institutions. 

It  excludes  incomes  of  the  factors  of  production  which  are  not  paid  out 
to  persons,  such  as  undistributed  corporation  profits  and  profits  of 
government  enterprise. 

Disposable  Personal  Income 

Disposable  personal  income  is  obtained  by  deducting  direct  taxes 
(including  income  taxes  and  succession  duties)  paid  by  persons  from 
personal  income.  This  represents  the  amount  out  of  which  personal 
expenditure  on  goods  and  services  is  made  -  the  unconsumed  residual 
being  personal  net  saving. ^ 

Ability  to  Support  Education 

The  ability  of  a  province  to  finance  schools  involves  two  factors: 
first,  the  resources  which  it  possesses  as  a  basis  for  the  support  ot 
public  enterprises  of  which  education  is  one;  and  second,  the  size  of  its 
educational  task,  load  or  need  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  children  to 
be  educated.*  2^  Using  personal  income  as  an  index  of  provincial  ability, 
the  ability  to  finance  education  may  be  found  by  dividing  personal  income 
by  the  number  of  pupils. 

22Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  National  Accounts :  Inc ome  and 
Expenditures ,  1926-195&  (Ottawa:  The  Queen’s  Printer,  1958)?  P»  124* 

25Ibid.,  p.  125. 

24j.  K.  Norton  and  N.  A.  Norton,  Wealth,  Children  and  Education 
(New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Lniversity, 
1938),  p.  11. 
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Effort  to  Finance  Education 

Effort  is  found  by  dividing  the  amount  expended  by  a  province  for 
education  by  its  fiscal  ability. 

Grant -in-Aid 

By  a  grant-in-aid  is  meant  a  payment  made  by  a  central  to  a  local 
authority  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  a  service  administered  by  the 
local  authority,  usually  subject  to  some  conditions  set  by  the  central 
government,  which  may  inspect  and  partially  control  the  service  and,  if 
conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  withhold  future  payments  of  the  grant.*  25 

Flat  Grant 

A  flat  grant  is  defined  as  a  fixed  amount  of  money  paid  per  pupil, 
per  classroom,  per  teacher,  or  per  district. 

Equalization  Grant 

This  is  a  grant  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  school  districts 
having  low  tax-paying  ability  receive  relatively  larger  shares  than  do 
more  able  districts.  The  amount  of  the  grant  varies  inversely  with 
local  taxpaying  ability.2^ 

Incentive  Grant 

An  incentive  or  stimulation  grant  is  one  made  available  to  promote 
the  development  of  a  specific  aspect  of  the  educational  program,  such  as 
school  libraries  or  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

J.  Bittermann,  State  and  Federal  Grants -in-Aid  (New  York: 
Mentzer,  Bush  and  Company,  1938) >  P»  5* 

2^Barr,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  151* 
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Current  Expenditure 

This  includes  all  expenditure  in  support  of  education  exclusive  of 
interest,  debt  services,  and  capital  outlay:  namely,  expenses  for 
administration,  instruction,  school  plant  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  pupil  transportation. 

Superintendent  of  Education 

A  superintendent  of  education  is  the  head  of  a  denominational 
division  at  the  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education.  At  present  there 
are  five  superintendents:  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church, 
Salvation  Army,  and  Pentecostal  Assemblies. 

VII.  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  basic  outline  of  this  study  may  be  summarized  according  to 
chapters.  Chapter  II  presents  the  major  historical  developments  in  the 
evolution  of  Newfoundland's  system  of  financing  education  up  to  1949* 
Chapters  III  and  IV  consists  of  an  analysis  of  selected  demographic  and 
economic  trends  in  the  province,  particularly  since  1949*  Chapter  V  is 
concerned  with  the  trends  in  school  revenues  from  1949-5°  1°  1959-6°, 
while  Chapter  VI  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  local 
taxation  for  education  in  the  province.  Chapter  VII  is  concerned  with 
the  pattern  of  school  expenditures.  The  next  chapter,  Chapter  VIII, 
attempts  to  identify  certain  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  school 
finance  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  Newfoundland's  program  for 
financing  education  in  Chapter  IX.  The  final  chapter  contains  a  summary 
of  findings,  suggestions  for  future  developments  in  financing  education 
in  Newfoundland,  and  recommendations  for  further  research. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FINANCING  EDUCATION 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

This  chapter  traces  briefly  the  evolution  of  financing  education 
in  Newfoundland  up  to  1949  when  the  Colony  became  Canada’s  tenth  provinc 
It  synthesizes  and  interprets  developments  in  three  major  time  periods: 
The  Period  of  Individual  and  Religious  Enterprise,  1726  to  18 56,  The 
Period  of  Legislative  Action,  18^6  to  1920,  and  The  Period  of  Attempts 
to  Expand  and  Equalize  Educational  Opportunity,  1920  to  1949*  Such  a 
division  facilitates  the  organization  and  presentation  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  long  and  involved  story.  The  chapter  is  prefaced, 
however,  with  a  review  of  the  environmental  conditions  which  greatly 
influenced  early  educational  developments. 

I.  EARLY  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Developments  in  the  financing  of  education  can  be  appreciated 
more  fully  if  seen  in  historic  perspective;  that  is,  against  a  backdrop 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions.  Bishop  states  that  to 
understand  Newfoundland’s  unique  educational  system,  it  is  necessary  "to 
know  something  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  responsible  for  its 
development  and  perpetuation."^  Frecker  suggests  that: 

A  country's  education  is  inextricably  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  its  social,  political,  and  economic  history.  If 

^B.  L.  Bishop,  "The  Development  of  Education  in  the  Province  of 
Newfoundland  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Current  Trends."  (Unpublished 
Bachelor's  thesis,  Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick, 
1950),  p.  ix. 
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we  are  to  understand  how  the  educational  picture  in  any  region 
came  to  he  what  it  is,  we  must  look  hack  into  the  past  and  learn 
something  of  the  society  in  which  it  came  into  being  and 
gradually  developed.*^ 

Factors  which  have  had  far-reaching  consequences  for  financing 
Newfoundland^  educational  development  are:  (l)  retarded  colonization, 

(2)  the  distribution  of  population,  and  (3)  the  precariousness  of  the 
fishing  industry. 

Retarded  Colonization 

It  might  be  said  that  Newfoundland  has  had  a  long  past  but  a  short 
history.  Although  the  Island  was  discovered  in  1497 »  and  taken  possession 
of  for  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1583 >  permanent  and  legal  settlement  was  delayed 
until  the  early  eighteen  hundreds.  For  almost  three  centuries  the  Colony 
was  administered  by  the  British  Government  as  a  "mere  fishing  station 
moored  in  the  Atlantic."  In  order  to  maintain  their  monopoly  on  the  fish 
trade,  British  fishing  merchants  stressed  the  national  importance  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  as  a  "nursery  for  seamen."  They  contended  that 
possession  of  the  fisheries  was  almost  synonymous  with  maritime  supremacy.'' 
They  feared  competition  of  any  type,  and  hence  presented  unrelenting 
opposition  towards  any  project  for  colonization. 

The  extent  to  which  permanent  settlement  was  discouraged  and  even 
prohibited  was  illustrated  by  a  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee 
for  Trade  in  1786.  The  Committee  recommended  that  "subjects  who  may  from 

2 

G.  A.  Frecker,  Education  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  Quance 
Lectures  in  Canadian  Education  (Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  and  Co.,  1958),  p.  21. 

A.  H.  McLintock,  The  Establishment  of  Constitutional  Government  in 
Newfoundland,  1783  -  1832  (Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  194l)»  P*  4* 
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time  to  time  reside  in  Newfoundland  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  colony  and  with  that  view  to  possess  in  fee  any  landed 
property  there. ”4  The  Committee  also  suggested  that  (l)  those  who  first 
took  possession  of  the  shore  should  be  entitled  to  continue  possession 
provided  they  did  not  neglect  to  carry  on  the  fishery,  (2)  no  buildings 
should  be  erected,  other  than  for  preparing  fish,  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  the  high  water  mark,  and  (5)  "no  right  of  property  be  acknowledged  in 
any  land  or  building  even  beyond  that  distance. "5 

The  British  policy,  often  administered  with  inefficiency,  injustice, 
and  corruption,  reduced  confidence  in  and  respect  for  any  type  of  governing 
body  in  the  Island.  Settlers  learned  to  distrust  and  resent  government 
because  governmental  policy  was  opposed  "not  only  to  their  welfare  but  to 
their  very  existence."  Phillips  concludes  that  such  factors  produced 
conditions  of  life,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  impress  on  the  people  a 
sense  of  helplessness,  to  encourage  escapist  outlets  of  low  order,  and  to 
discourage  growth  in  intellectual  power  and  in  willingness  and  ability  to 
take  responsibility. ? 

The  Distribution  of  Population 

In  spite  of  repressive  laws  unparalleled  in  British  history, 
settlement  slowly  increased.  In  1654  the  resident  population  was  set 

A.  Innis,  The  Cod  Fisheries  (Toronto:  The  Ryerson  Press,  1940) > 

p.  517. 

5Ibid. 

^C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada  (Toronto: 

W.  J'.  Gage  and  Co.,  1957 )V  P*  44* 

^Ibid. ,  p.  48* 
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down  as  350  families.8  By  I8O4  the  estimate  was  20,380  residents,  and 
in  1832,  when  Representative  Government  was  granted,  60,000  people  were 
counted. ^  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  tended  to  settle  in  the  bays 
and  coves  or  on  the  numerous  islands  that  fringe  the  Province’s  six 
thousand  miles  of  coastline.-18  Proximity  to  good  fishing  grounds  was 
one  reason  for  this  trend.  Freedom  from  the  fishing  admirals  and  early 
magistrates,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  enforce  the  British  law, 
was  another.  Thus,  while  people  on  many  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Canada 
were  developing  a  system  of  government  and  providing  local  services, 
Newfoundlanders  were  battling  for  the  primitive  right  to  settle,  even  in 
areas  where  isolation,  inclement  weather,  and  infertile  soil  could  do 
nothing  but  retard  progress.  Living  under  such  adverse  circumstances, 
these  early  settlers  could  give  little  thought,  if  any,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilized  or  cultural  activities. 

The  Precariousness  of  the  Fishing  Industiy 

The  simple  fact  that  people  depended  on  the  fishery  alone  for  a 
livelihood  also  affected  the  development  of  education.  This  calling 
required  little  in  the  way  of  formal  training.  Perhaps  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  its  returns  were  irregular.  Failure  of  the  industry 
resulted  in  the  severest  cases  of  poverty.  Such  a  struggle  for  existence 
tended  to  produce  strong  prejudice  and  foster  old  traditions.  This,  in 
turn,  militated  against  the  development  of  an  educational  system. 

8A.  B.  Perlin,  The  Story  of  Newfoundland  (St.  John’s:  Guardian 
Limited,  1959) >  P»  9* 

9lbid. 

^80ften,  they  distributed  themselves  according  to  religious  denomi¬ 
nations.  This  ’'denominational  exclusiveness"  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  denominational  system  of  education. 
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There  are  few  records  which  indicate  that  the  British  Government 
gave  any  serious  consideration  to  improving  the  depressed  conditions  of 
the  early  Newfoundland  settlers.  In  the  field  of  education,  it  was  not 
the  government  which  assumed  responsibility  for  providing  some  degree  of 
enlightenment  for  the  common  people,  but  rather  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals  and  religious  or  charitable  institutions. 

II.  THE  PERIOD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ENTERPRISE 

1726-1836 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  explain  why  missionary  or 
educational  societies  with  religious  origins  were  the  first  to  provide 
schools  in  Newfoundland.  The  Colony  was  settled  in  an  era  when  education 
was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  church’s  mission.  Two  religious 
groups,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  became  well 
established  shortly  after  the  Colony  was  settled.  The  clergyman  was  often 
the  only  educated  person  in  the  community.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
government  authorities  made  few  attempts  to  spread  enlightenment  to  the 
people,  such  factors  led  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  and 
individuals  to  provide  the  little  education  that  was  made  available. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (S.P.G.)  was  the  first 
to  establish  schools  in  Newfoundland.  In  1726  it  opened  a  school  at 
Bonavista.  Schools  were  subsequently  established  by  the  Society  at  St. 
John's,  Harbour  Grace,  Scilly  Cove,  Burin,  Bay  Roberts,  Brigus,  Twillingate, 
Exploits,  Trinity,  Bareneed,  Bonaventure,  and  several  other  settlements. ^  1“ 


G.A.  Hickman,  "The  History  of  Education  in  Newfoundland" 
(Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova. 
Scotia,  1941),  P.  3. 
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Its  financial  contributions  were  summarized  by  Pilot  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  paying  the  stipends  of  these  teachers  the 
Society  supplied  all  schools  with  necessary  materials,  established 
a  lending  library  in  each,  and  presented  each  child,  when  able 
to  read,  with  a  Bible  and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  annual 
cost  of  these  schools  to  the  S.P.G.  was  £575.  The  fees  required 
were  a  quintal  of  fish  for  each  child  in  attendance.  2 

The  S.P.G.  was  followed  around  1802  by  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  St.  John’s;  in  1806  by  the  Benevolent  Irish 
Society  (B.I.S.);  and  in  1823  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Newfoundland.  The  latter  society  was  later  known  by  such  names 
as:  The  Newfoundland  School  Society,  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society,  and  The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society.1? 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  St.  John’s 
was  financed  primarily  by  public  subscriptions.  It  continued  its  work 
until  the  1830’s  when  it  amalgamated  with  the  Newfoundland  School  Society. 
The  B.I.S.,  whose  object  was  charitable  and  educational,  devoted  some  of 
its  efforts  towards  education  beginning  in  1826.  In  its  early  years  it 
collected  annual  fees  from  each  member  to  help  support  its  work.  One  of 
the  society’s  major  contributions  was  the  construction  of  an  Orphan 
Asylum  at  a  cost  of  £1000.  In  1836,  it  was  one  of  the  societies  which 
received  a  grant  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  to  help  continue  its 


12Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  Under  Church  of 
England  Boards ,  1899*  St.  John's,  p.  98* 

■^Rowe  provides  extensive  discussion  of  the  over-all  contributions 
of  these  societies  to  Newfoundland  education  in: 

F.  W.  Rowe,  The  History  of  Education  in  N ew f ound 1 and  (Toronto: 

The  Ryexson  Press,  1952) . 
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The  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Newfoundland  was  the 
creation  of  a  successful  merchant  from  Devonshire  who  resolved  "to 
establish  schools  of  a  superior  class,  which  should  embrace  the  whole 
population  of  the  Island. Its  aim  was  to  communicate  free  instruction 
to  the  poor  of  all  denominations.  The  spirit  which  pervaded  its  promotion 
was  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  important  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  has 
always  proved  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  and  the  main 
cause  of  our  national  prosperity. 

2.  That  the  obligations  of  the  Mother  Country  to  its  ancient 
Colony  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  on  account  of  the  national 
wealth  derived  from  its  fisheries  as  of  the  maritime  strength 
afforded  by  its  trade,  demands  of  us  both  in  policy  and. 
gratitude  the  most  ample  returns  of  both  social  and  religious 
blessings  to  the  settlers  there,  which  we  can  extend  to  them 
as  fellow  subjects  and  fellow  men.  ^ 

In  1827-28,  the  Society  spent  £1668  in  Newfoundland  or  a  little 

over  £3  per  pupil  enrolled.  In  1842,  it  had  some  60  schools  in  operation 

16 

and  an  attendance  of  about  3,500  students.  °  It  was  reported  that  local 
citizens  volunteered  to  provide  timber  and  funds  for  the  construction  oi. 
schools  in  a  number  of  communities.  "Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  England 
aided  the  design  by  grants  of  land  for  school  purposes,  free  passages  from 
England  on  board  the  ships  of  war  to  its  teachers,  and  pecuniary  assistance 

“I  rj 

towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  payment  of  salaries  of  masters." 


"^Report  of  Church  of  England  Schools,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  99 • 
15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 


1 7 Ibid. 
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The  work  of  the  Society  seems  to  have  reached  its  peak  around  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thereafter  a  gradual  decline  took 
place.-18  It  continued  its  activity  in  the  Colony,  however,  up  to  1923* 
Rowe  summarizes  its  contributions  as  follows: 

Observers  of  all  denominations  have  never  failed  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  contribution  made  to  Newfoundland  education  by 
the  Society.  It  made  a  genuine  attempt  to  give  educational 
facilities  to  the  masses;  for  the  period,  its  school  buildings 
were  of  high  quality;  its  teachers  were  comparatively  well 
trained,  and  very  carefully  selected;  if  the  Society  had  a 
denominational  bias,  this  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
its  attempts  to  give  an  education  to  children  of  all  faiths ; 
the  opposition  it  received  from  various  quarters  and  the  some¬ 
what  niggardly  and  ungracious  treatment  given  by  the  Newfoundland 
Government  did  not  sour  its  outlook,  and  in  a  final  act  of  gener¬ 
osity  its  school  and  dwellings  were  passed  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  used  to  educate  the  children  of  Newfoundland.  ' 


Summary 

To  summarize  the  developments  of  this  Period  of  Individual  and 
Religious  Enterprise,  it  might  be  stated  that: 

1.  The  history  of  early  educational  support  reveals  the  intimate 
relationship  that  developed  between  the  church  and  education. 
By  the  time  the  first  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1836,  a 
pattern  of  educational  control  had  been  established  by  the 
churches. 

2.  Denominational  zeal  furnished  a  stimulus  to  local  educational 
efforts.  Often,  funds  were  raised,  materials  provided,  and 
schools  built  and  kept  in  repair,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  clergy. 


18 

Rowe,  op.  cit. ,  p.  48 o 
19 


Ibid. ,  p.  49 
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3.  The  growth  of  the  provision  of  education  for  the  poor  sprang 
from  a  religious  sentiment,  and  was  supported  by  religious 
and  philanthropic  organizations . 

4.  Funds  provided  through  individual  and  religious  enterprise 
were  spent  primarily  on  elementary  education.  Most  students 
seeking  high  school  education  were  either  educated  privately 
or  sent  abroad. 

5.  The  funds  available  for  education  were  most  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  widely  scattered  population. 

III.  THE  PERIOD  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

1836-1920 

The  impact  of  developments  during  the  Period  of  Individual  and 
Religious  Enterprise  influenced  educational  progress  long  after  the 
period  had  ended.  Beginning  in  1836,  however,  other  developments  over¬ 
shadowed  these  initial  ones.  During  the  period  1836  to  1920  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  school  support  was  established;  namely,  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  for  providing  education.  The  period 
was  also  characterized  by:  attempts  to  clarify  local  spheres  of 
responsibility  for  and  control  of  education,  the  creation  of  a  grant 
structure  supporting  denominational  schools,  increasing  demands  for 
improved  educational  opportunities  (especially  around  the  turn  of  the 
century) ,  and  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  amount  of  central 
funds  made  available  for  the  schools. 

Education  -  A  State  Function 


Newfoundland  was  granted  Representative  Government  in  1832.  Four 
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years  later,  the  Colony  passed  its  first  Education  Act.20  This  Act  was 
based  on  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools.  The 
Committee  suggested  first  of  all  that  the  government  appropriate  funds  to 
assist  societies  which  had  already  established  schools  in  the  Colony. 

More  specifically,  the  report  stated  that: 

...  in  this  part  of  the  Island  the  voluntary  svstem  works 
advantageously ,  and  therefore  they  (the  Committee)  would 
recommend  that  assistance  be  given  by  the  Legislature  by 
immediate  grants  of  money,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  several  societies  and  individuals  who  direct  and  govern, 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  schools 
of  such  importance  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 21 

It  was  further  recommended  that  nine  school  districts  be  established, 
each  coinciding  with  an  electoral  district.  The  school  boards  of  such 
districts  were  to  receive  funds  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  schools 
in  areas  where  the  societies  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  also  suggested  a  basis  for  apportioning  moneys.  It 
recommended  (l)  that  funds  be  apportioned  according  to  the  population  of 
each  district,  and  (2)  that  preference  be  given  to  communities  which  had 
illustrated  a  desire  to  promote  education  by  constructing  schools.  This 
latter  proposal  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  establish  the  "reward- 
for-effort"  concept,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  limited  funds  as  far  as 
they  could  go. 

Less  than  two  months  after  the  Select  Committee  made  its  report, 
the  Colony’s  first  Education  Act  was  passed,  enacting  the  major  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  report.  A  sum  of  £2100  was  voted  by  the  Legislature,  to 


^Newfoundland  Statutes,  I836,  6  William  lv,  c.  13° 

21 

Newfoundland  Government,  J oumal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Newfoundland  (St.  John’s:  John  Shea,  Printer,  I836 ) ,  P*  6  7  (Archives')". 
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be  divided  among  four  societies  and  the  nine  school  boards.  The 
Newfoundland  School  Society  received  £300,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Presentation  Convent,  and  St.  Patrick’s  School  at  Harbour  Grace  £100  each. 
The  largest  amount  received  by  any  board  was  £400  and  the  smallest  £100. 
While  this  Act  was  not  denominational  in  spirit,  it  promoted  denomi¬ 
national  schools  in  that  the  Newfoundland  School  Society  tended  to  be 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Presentation  Convent  and 
St.  Patrick’s  School,  Roman  Catholic.  In  effect,  the  Act  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  active  partnership  between  church  and  state.  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  state  would  become  a  senior  partner  as  far  as 
financial  responsibility  was  concerned. 

Local  Support  and  Control 

Although  local  settlers,  stimulated  by  the  church,  had  long  accepted 
some  responsibility  for  providing  schools,  it  was  not  until  the  1840’s  and 
1850 ’s  that  the  principle  of  shared  efforts  became  legally  established. 
School  fees  were  made  compulsory  by  the  1843  Act.^2  Five  shillings  were 
to  be  paid  annually  for  every  pupil  learning  reading  and  writing  only, 
and  seven  shillings  six  pence  annually  for  each  pupil  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  fees  were  to  be  appropriated  towards  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  Act  noted,  however,  that  "nothing  therein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  children  of  such  persons  who  are 
unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  such  fees  as  aforesaid,  from  being  instructed 
gratuitously  in  the  said  schools. "23 

The  responsibility  of  local  communities  to  contribute  towards  the 

22 

Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1843>  6  Victoria,  c.  6. 

25Ibid. 
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erection  and  repairs  of  "buildings  and  the  payment  of  teachers  was 
asserted  inAAct  of  1852.  ^  Section  XI  of  the  Act  stated: 

And  he  it  enacted,  That  in  apportioning  the  sums  to  he  alio ted 
for  the  support  of  schools,  the  said  Central  Boards  are  hereby 
respectively  authorized  and.  required  to  call  upon  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Settlements  or  Place  where  any  school  is  intended  to  he 
established  or  supported,  to  provide,  according  to  their  ability, 
by  a  subscription  or  contribution  from  among  themselves,  towards 
the  erection  or  repair  of  the  School-house,  and  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  School -mas ter;  and  the  said  respective  Boards 
shall  in  their  discretion  exclude  from  a  participation  in  the 
public  monies  hereby  granted,  any  Settlement  or  Place,  if  the 
Inhabitants  thereof  have  not,  according  to  their  ability,  con¬ 
tributed  and  paid  towards  the  erection  or  repair  of  a  School- 
house  and  the  Salary  of  a  Teacher. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that,  in  addition  to  stating  that  every  community 
should  accept  some  responsibility  for  paying  for  education,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  community  should  pay  according  to  its  ability. 

However,  nothing  was  said  concerning  how  that  ability  was  to  be  determined. 

The  amount  that  the  local  community  was  expected  to  contribute  to 
capital  expenditure  was  further  clarified  in  the  1853  Act.* 2°  Communities 
were  required  to  contribute  in  cash  or  kind  an  amount  equal  to  that 
granted  by  the  government.  Section  XIX  of  the  Act  stated: 

No  grants  shall  be  made  for  School  Houses,  unless  Inhabitants 
of  the  locality  requiring  the  same  shall  contribute  an  equal 
amount  in  Money  or  Kind  for  that  purpose,  and  that  no  grants 
shall  be  made  for  School  Houses,  where  the  legal  title  for  the 
site  thereof  shall  not  be  vested  in  the  Board  for  the  District 
in  which  the  same  is  or  may  be  situated. 27 


^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1852,  15  Victoria,  c.  2. 
25Ibid. 

p/T 

Newfoundland  Statutes,  1853>  16  Victoria,  c.  2. 


2?Ibid. 
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It  might  be  noted  that  the  basic  principles  established  in  this  section 
still  exist,  although  the  percentage  of  effort  required  at  the  local 
level  has  changed. 

The  amount  of  central  funds  made  available  for  education  rose  slowly 
from  I836  on.  An  amendment  of  1838  made  an  appropriation  of  £150  for  text 
books,  to  be  distributed  among  the  nine  boards.28  Three  thousand  pounds 
were  made  available  in  1844  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  an  academy 
in  St.  John's. "  Three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  were  appropriated  for 
"Commercial  Schools"  in  1853*  These  schools  were  elementary  schools 
attempting  to  provide  an  enriched  program.  The  1853  Act  also  authorized 
that  £200  of  the  Protestant  grant  should  be  expended  on  teacher  training 
and  an  equal  amount  appropriated  to  local  boards  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  buildings,  and  the  provision  of  books,  maps,  and  furniture."’* 1  Concomitant 
with  these  developments  and  the  statutory  requirements  for  local  sharing  in 
the  provision  of  education  arose  the  need  for  improved  school  district 
organization  and  local  control  of  education. 

The  Act  of  1843  made  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  districts  from  nine  to  eighteen. 32  it  also  specified  the  total 
amount  to  be  received  by  each  district  and  divided  that  amount  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  population. 33 
In  1851,  an  Act  attempted  to  transfer  some  of  the  financial  responsibility 


28 


29 

30 

31 


Newfoundland  Statutes,  1838,  2  Victoria,  c.  5. 
Newfoundland  Statutes,  I844,  7  Victoria,  c.  3. 

I 

Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1853>  loc.  cit. 

Ibid. 


^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1843,  loc.  cit. 

33 

In  effect,  this  meant  there  were  18  Roman  Catholic  and  18 
Protestant  school  districts. 
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from  these  local  hoards  to  two  central  hoards  set  up  in  St.  John* s. 34 
One-third  of  the  total  grant  of  £7500  was  apportioned  to  these  central 
hoards,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  for  distribution  as  they 
saw  fit.  The  remainder  was  allocated  to  local  hoards.  The  following 

year,  however,  the  total  grant  (£7500)  was  apportioned  to  the  two  central 

35 

hoards.  y  Local  hoards  were  retained  to  act  under  the  control  of  the 
central  hoards  and  to  execute  their  policy.  This  arrangement  met  with 
determined  opposition,  and  in  1853  the  provision  was  repealed  and  the 
former  method  of  apportioning  moneys  directly  to  local  hoards  was 
reestablished, 

The  Denominational  Principle 

Many  factors,  both  singly  and  in  interaction,  have  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  denominational  system  of  education  in  Newfoundland. 
Included  are:  (l)  the  distribution  of  population  along  denominational 
lines,  (2)  the  belief  among  large  numbers  of  people  that  religion  and 
education  were  inseparable,  (5)  the  leadership  of  certain  church  officials 
especially  Bishop  Feild  (Church  of  England),  and  (4)  the  need  for  some 
institution  to  supplement  the  meager  resources  of  the  central  government 
if  a  minimum  level  of  educational  opportunities  was  to  be  made  available. 
The  fact  that  these  influences  operated  over  a  period  of  time  makes  it 
difficult  to  suggest  any  one  date  as  to  when  the  system  was  initiated. 

34 

Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1851,  14  Victoria,  c.  5« 

New f oundl and  Statutes ,  1852,  15  Victoria,  c.  2. 

36 


Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1853 >  loc.  cit 


34 

There  is  some  consensus,  however,  that  the  Acts  of  1874  and  I876  were 
the  most  significant  in  this  regard. 

Certain  developments  preceding  the  Acts  of  1874  and  I876  promoted 
the  adoption  of  an  outright  denominational  system.  The  decade  of  the 
1860’s  brought  economic  and  political  misfortune  for  Newfoundland.  The 
whole  life  of  the  Colony  was  disrupted  by  a  serious  depression.  Politics 
and  religion  became  openly  intermingled.  Perlin  states  that  out  of  the 
distress  in  St.  John’s  "unscrupulous  people  sought  to  make  political 
capital  by  stirring  up  religious  dissension. The  dismissal  of  the 
party  in  power  in  1861  resulted  in  riots  and  bitter  conflict,  and  brought 
the  struggle  for  religious  ascendency  in  politics  to  a  head.  It  became 
apparent  that  a  compromise  was  essential  between  the  religious  and 
political  factions  in  the  Colony.  This  gave  rise  to  the  settled  rule  that 
all  denominations  be  fairly  represented  within  the  legislature  and  the 
cabinet. ^  It  was  only  a  minor  transition  for  this  concept  to  be 
transferred  to  education. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  Acts  of  1874  and  1876  formed  the  basis  for 
the  denominational  system  of  education  as  it  is  now  known. ^9  Burke 
stated  that  the  1874  Act  ordained  the  denominational  system,  and  the  1876 
Act  carried  the  principle  to  its  lqpal  conclusion.^  The  former  Act 

^Perlin,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  33* 

38 

Ibid. 

^Newf oundl and  Statutes ,  1874>  37  Victoria,  c.  5« 

Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1876,  39  Victoria,  c.  3» 

4°V.  P.  Burke,  "Two  Centuries  of  Education  in  Newfoundland."  An 
address  printed  in  the  Evening  Telegram,  St.  John’s,  Oct.  26,  1940*  P*  3* 
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divided,  the  Protestant  grant  among  the  various  Protestant  denominations , 

according  to  population.  Where  Protestant  schools  had  "been  constructed, 

provision  was  made  for  the  value  of  such  schools  to  "be  appraised  and  the 

amount  deducted  from  the  major  Protestant  group  appropriation  and  made 

available  to  the  other  groups.  Protestant  groups  recognized  in  the  Act 

were  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Congregationalists ,  Free  Kirk  of 

Scotland,  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1876  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  three 

denominational  inspectors,  and  introduced  the  ideas  of  indenturing  pupil 

teachers  and  providing  scholarships  to  encourage  attendance  at 

denominational  academies.^  Rowe  states  that  the  Act  was  a  consolidating 

42 

one,  as  far  as  grants  and  hoards  were  concerned. + 

Years  of  Slow  Expansion 

Table  II  provides  some  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  Colony's 
expenditure  for  education  from  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1876  to  the 
year  I896.  The  total  expenditure  for  major  items  increased  by  72  per 
cent  during  the  period. 

The  grant  for  general  education  purposes  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two  thirds  of  the  total  in  I876,  Special  grants  were  made  for 
destitute  localities,  teacher  training,  school  inspection,  school 
apparatus,  and  grammar  schools,  commercial  schools,  and  academies.  The 
grant  for  destitute  districts  had  its  origin  in  an  1866  Amendment  which 

^Newfoundland  Statutes.  I876,  loc .  cit. 

42 

^  Rowe,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  88. 
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'Additional  Grants  to  General  Educational  Fund. 
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provided  $1800  for  districts  or  schools  outside  St.  John’s  where  there 
were  severely  limited  means  of  supporting  education. This  grant,  some¬ 
times  called  the  grant  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  attempted,  in 
some  small  way,  to  provide  help  for  those  who  couldn’t  help  themselves. 

Two  new  categories  of  expenditures  were  included  in  the  1887 
figures.  The  first  was  a  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  certified 
teachers,  provided  for  in  the  Amendment  of  1879. The  second  category 
made  available  the  sum  of  $2000  for  the  encouragement  of  high  school 

education  outside  of  St.  John’s. 

The  major  change  by  1892  was  the  introduction  of  a  grant  of 
$20,000  to  supplement  teacher  salaries.  This  grant  was  a  move  towards 
providing  greater  stability  for  the  income  of  teachers.  The  year  1892 
also  saw  the  appropriation  of  $8155  for  districts  other  than  St.  John’s, 
Harbour  Grace,  and  Carbonear,  where  schools  had  long  been  established  and 
well  developed. 

The  expenditure  for  education  in  1895  was  reduced  nearly  20  per 
cent  from  that  of  1892.  This  drop  was  the  result  of  a  financial  crisis  in 
the  Colony. 45  The  capital  city  of  St.  John’s  was  three  quarters  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1892.  Political  chaos  followed  in  1895  when  the  Prime  Minister 
and  most  of  his  colleagues  lost  their  seats  after  being  charged  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Also,  in  1894 >  "the  two  major  banks  of  the  province, 
one  of  which  was  acting  as  financial  agent  of  the  Government,  were  forced 
to  suspend  payments,  leaving  the  country  without  credit  or  currency. 

^Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1866,  29  Victoria,  c.  16. 

^Newfoundland  Statutes ,  1879 »  42  Victoria. 

45perlin,  ojd.  cit. ,  pp.  56-57. 
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These  conditions  could  not  help  but  be  felt  in  all  fields  of  public 
endeavour.  In  1896,  however,  the  total  government  appropriation  for 
education  returned  to  the  $150,000  mark  and  remained  there  until  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Demands  for  Increased  Funds 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  and  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  there  appeared  to  be  increased  demands  for  more 
money,  improved  standards,  and  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Church  groups  and  religious  leaders  were  more  vocal  in  requesting  increased 
government  grants.  Superintendents  of  Education  became  increasingly  active 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  education. 

In  assessing  the  educational  setting  of  1901 >  the  Methodist  Superin¬ 
tendent  suggested  certain  encouraging  and  discouraging  features  of  the 
situation.  Encouraging  features  related  to  school  finance  included:  (l) 
the  increased  desire  for  schools  in  several  places,  as  shown  by  a  deteimi- 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  meet  the  expenses  themselves,  rather 
than  have  the  teacher  withdrawn  and  the  school  closed,  (2)  the  increased 
desire  for  better  and  more  suitable  school  buildings,*'0  (3)  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  desire  for  improved  educational  advantages  -  manifested  in  the 
demand  for  higher  grade  teachers  and  superior  schools,  and  (4)  increases 
in  attendance  and  the  amounts  paid  in  fees.  Among  the  discouraging  features 
he  included:  (l)  too  many  divisions  of  educational  grants;  so  that  instead 

^In  some  instances  buildings  had  been  built  entirely  by  the  people; 
in  others,  available  help  from  grants  had  been  accepted. 
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of  all  the  children,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  Protestant  children  in 
smaller  places  attending  one  efficient  school,  two  or  three  schools  were 
straggling  for  existence,  and  efficiency  was  out  of  the  question,  (2)  as 
a  result  of  these  divisions  of  grants  and/or  the  sparsity  of  population, 
schools  were  small,  open  for  "but  short  periods,  and  devoid  of  everything 
hope -ins pi ring,  and  (3)  many  parents  were  indifferent .47 

In  1903?  "the  Methodist  Church  Conference  placed  on  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  same 
resolution  made  a  strong  request  for  added  funds.  The  resolution  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved  -  That  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  consisting 
of  Ministers  and  Laymen,  desire  to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  interest  which  the  Government  has  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
Education,  as  evidenced  by  the  handsome  addition  of  $10,000  to  the 
grant,  which  was  voted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Yet  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  placing  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
elementary  education  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  Colony,  and 
of  encouraging  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession,  we  would  express 
our  deep  conviction  of  the  need  of  further  increase,  and  our  hope, 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  amount  for  general  purposes 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  may  be  raised 
to  50  cents  per  caput  of  population,  and  that  an  addition  may  be 
made  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  Higher  Education  in  Outport 
schools. 48 

A  further  indication  of  the  increased  concern  for  the  relatively 
low  standard  of  education,  at  least  by  those  in  authority,  was  expressed 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  Synod  in  1904*  The 


^Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under  Methodist 
Boards ,  1901.  St.  John's,  pp.  4-5* 

^Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under  Methodist 
Boards ,  1903*  St.  John's,  p.  13. 
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Whereas,  Boards  of  Education  are  at  present  unable  to  build  and 

equip  school  property  and  also  retain  experienced  teachers  on  the 

grants  allocated  by  the  Legislature;  Be  it  Resolved,  - 

(1)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Synod  a  large  increase  in  the  public 
grants  for  Education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony. 

(2)  That  such  increase  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  addition 
to  the  grant  for  Elementary  Schools  equal  to  25  cents  per  head 
of  the  population. 

(5)  That  the  Grants  for  Superior  Schools  be  doubled. 

(4)  That  the  Grants  to  Colleges  be  increased  25  per  cent. 

(5)  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  lay 
before  the  Government  of  this  Colony  at  the  earliest  opportune 
time,  in  the  name  of  the  Synod,  a  request  for  the  amounts 
aforesaid,  and  to  obtain  if  possible  from  the  Government  a 
definite  promise  that  the  Legislature  will  at  its  next  Session 
be  asked  to  vote  the  amount,  and  to  present  to  the  Legislature 
a  Petition  embodying  the  effect  of  these  resolutions,  and 
praying  that  a  suitable  amount  be  given. 49 

In  the  same  year,  the  Roman  Catholic  Superintendent  of  Education  stated 
that: 


The  educational  problem  of  this  country  at  the  present  stage  is 
very  largely  a  matter  of  more  money.  We  hear  much  about  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  much  eloquence  is 
expended  on  the  possibilities  of  the  country's  future,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  public  speakers,  so  many  of 
our  thinkers,  and  so  many  of  our  leading  citizens  give  so  little 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  most  valuable  resources  in 
the  country’s  possession  -  the  intellects  of  the  rising  generation. 5^ 


Years  of  Rapid  Expansion 

Table  III  summarizes  the  major  educational  expenditures  from  1899  - 
1900  to  1919  -  20.  The  increase  in  total  expenditure  for  the  period  was 
approximately  400  per  cent.  Grants  for  General  Educational  Purposes,  for 
Destitute  Districts,  for  the  Augmentation  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  and  for 
Colleges  absorbed  much  of  the  increase.  Few  new  services  were  added  over 


^Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under  the  Church  of 
England  Boards ,  1904.  St.  John’s,  p.  22. 

^ Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  Boards,  1904.  St.  John's,  p.  7. 
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the  twenty-year  period. 

The  1902  Act  added  one  major  item. 51  It  provided  a  special  grant 
of  $15,983  for  "outports"  only.  This  figure  was  raised  to  $27,983  by 
1909-1910.  The  amount  for  desolate  areas  which  stood  at  $6,103  in  I9O4- 
1905  was  raised  to  $20,000  by  1908  and  $26,000  by  the  Amendment  of  I9O9."2 
The  Amendment  also  increased  the  grant  for  augmenting  teachers*  sala.ries 
to  $72,500,  and  provided  a  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
moneys  borrowed  for  capital  expenditure.  This  latter  appropriation  was 
contained  in  Section  III  of  the  Amendment  which  read:  there  shall  be 

annually  appropriated  amongst  several  religious  denominations 
$4,000  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  such  monies  as  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Govemor-in-Council,  be  raised  by  the  Boards 
of  Education  of  the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  Colony, 
in  places  outside  the  city  of  St.  John’s,  for  £he  purpose  of  the 
erection  and  re-modelling  of  school  buildings. '' 

Such  grants  as  the  above  indicate  that  there  was  concern  for  the 
standard  of  educational  services  in  the  "outports"  of  the  Colony.  However, 
the  funds  made  available  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  need. 
Numerous  small  isolated  communities  had  no  school  building  or  were  provided 
with  educational  services  for  part  of  the  year  only.  This  led  the  Methodist 
Superintendent  in  1911  to  state  that  no  grants  of  the  Legislature  were  more 
needed  or  were  calculated  to  render  more  valuable  service  to  Newfoundland 
than  those  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young  people  residing  in  the 
small  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  Island. 54 

^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1902,  2  Edward  VII,  c.  18. 

^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1909*  9  Edward  VII,  c.  1. 

55Ibid. 

^ Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under  Methodist 
Boards,  1911.  St.  John’s,  p.  4* 
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It  was  not  until  1916  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the  appropri¬ 


ation  for  education  was  made.  This  became  possible  as  the  Colony 
began  to  experience  the  first  benefits  of  a  war-born  prosperity.  Rowe 
contends  that  the  1916  Act  made  the  government’s  role  in  education 
preponderant  and  decisive,  adding  that  hitherto,  its  chief  role  had  been 
that  of  a  contributor;  now  it  had  assumed  the  major  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  33 

The  total  amount  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  that  year  was 
$367,000.  The  appropriation  included  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
funds  available  for  teachers  salaries.  An  Amendment  of  the  following 
year  added  $79,000  to  the  1916  appropriation,  raising  the  total  to 
some  $446,000.  Such  developments  led  the  Roman  Catholic  Superintendent 
to  say  that: 

There  are  indications  that  educational  problems  in  this  country 
are  about  to  be  given  the  due  consideration  which  their  importance 
demands.  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
Government  has  at  last  recognized  that  the  teaching  profession  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Civil  Service;  as  a 
consequence  when  the  salaries  of  the  Civil  Servants  were  increased 
this  year,  the  Educational  Grants  were  also  augmented  so  that  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  might  be  paid  to  all  teacher  salaries 
under  $1000.36 

The  trend  in  government  spending  on  education  continued  until  1919-1920, 
when  the  total  expenditure  was  approximately  $735,000. 


55 

•^Rowe,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  67. 

56 

J  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New f oundl and  under  Roman 
Catholic  Boards,  1918.  St.  John’s. 
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Summary 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  he  stated  to  summarize 
,lThe  Period  of  Legislative  Action:" 

1.  Beginning  in  1856,  the  central  government  in  Newfoundland 
accepted  some  responsibility  for  financing  education. 
Government  contributions  grew  from  £2100  in  1836  to  $88,000 
in  1876,  and  $755,000  in  1919-20. 

2.  Legislative  controls  meant  that  the  spending  of  government 
funds  for  education  was  highly  centralized.  The  authority  of 
the  Superintendents  of  Education  in  distributing  funds, 
particularly  for  capital  expenditure,  often  made  the 
allocation  highly  discretionary. 

3.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  special  grants  for  specific 
educational  services. 

4.  There  were  few  examples  of  the  use  of  incentive  grants  to 
foster  the  introduction  of  new  services  or  to  encourage 
school  district  reorganization.  Two  such  grants  were: 

(1)  the  grant  for  industrial  and  manual  training,  and 

(2)  the  grant  for  high  school  education. 

5.  Grants  for  education  were  often  made  to  various  religious 
denominations  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  each 
denomination  per  district. 

6.  The  expectation  that  local  communities  were  to  contribute 
to  education,  especially  to  the  building  of  schools^was 

asserted  in  the  Acts  of  1852  and  1853*  This  exemplified 
the  "reward-for-effort"  principle. 
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7.  Only  passing  attention  was  given  to  the  idea  of  providing 
a  more  stable  and  systematic  source  of  local  contributions 
to  education.  The  use  of  nontax  sources  of  school  revenue 
continued.  Little  data  is  available,  however,  to  suggest 
the  amount  contributed  in  fees,  from  church  funds,  gifts, 
or  services  in  kind. 

8.  This  period  marked  the  appointment  of  local  school  boards. 

Pew  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  at  local  budgeting 
or  accurate  reporting  of  local  financial  proceedings. 

9.  The  1900 !s  brought  increased  demands  for  more  funds  and 
for  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

IV.  THE  PERIOD  OP  ATTEMPTS  TO  EXPAND  AND  EQUALIZE 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY,  1920-1949 

This  period  includes  the  relatively  slow  but  steady  educational 
development  of  the  1920’s;  the  great  setback  which  education,  along 
with  all  other  spcial  services  received  in  the  1930 1 s 5  &nd  the  war  and 
post-war  years  when  the  Commission  of  Government  made  rather 
"substantial"  efforts  to  improve  the  Colony’s  educational  system. 

Grants  Approach  the  Million  Dollar  Mark 

The  1920  Education  Act  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  in  Newfoundland. ^ 7  Rowe  states  that  in  several  respects 


^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1920,  11  George  V,  c.  55 • 
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it  was  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  educational  legislation  in 
the  Colony. ^  First  of  all,  it  created  a  Department  of  Education.  Prior 
to  this  date,  education  had  heen  a  division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 59  Most  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  Act  raised  the  total  educational  grant  to 
just  over  $815*000.  In  addition  to  allocating  increased  amounts  for  the 
services  which  had  already  been  established,  the  Act  provided  for  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  $10,000  on  an  embryo  service  -  adult  education.  A  sum  of  $504*295* 
or  about  58  per  cent  was  appropriated  for  grants  to  school  boards;  90  per 
cent  of  which  was  to  be  spent  on  teachers'  salaries.  A  further  $226,562 
or  28  per  cent  was  made  available  for  the  augmentation  of  teachers ' 
salaries.  The  grant  for  schools  and  teachers  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
stood  at  $95*000,  and  that  for  the  furnishing  and  renovating  of  school 
buildings  was  $25*000. 

Development  was  slow  throughout  the  1920's.  From  1921-22  to  1950-51* 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  by  only  5*440,  the  number  of  classrooms  by 
126*  and  the  number  of  teachers  by  142.  Government  expenditures  on  edu¬ 
cation  slowly  increased  until  in  1950-51  it  was  $1,025,157*  This  represented 

an  expenditure  of  $16*92  per  pupil  enrolled  and  $25*46  per  pupil  in  average 

<Ja»/y  attendance. 

55 * * 8Rowe,  ojD.  cit ♦ ,  p.  67* 

■^1921  marked  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland  when 

one  annual  report  for  education  was  published.  Formerly,  each  denomi¬ 

national  superintendent  published  a  separate  report. 
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Expenditure  Trends,  1930-31  to  1948-49 

An  examination  of  Table  IV  indicates  the  growth  of  total  public 
expenditures,  total  government  expenditures  on  education,  and  the  amount 
spent  on  teachers’  salaries  and  school  buildings,  from  1930-31  to  1948-49* 
The  overall  growth  in  total  public  expenditures  for  the  period  was  225  per 
cent  (column  2).  The  financial  crisis  of  the  early  thirties  resulted  by 
1933-34  in  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent  from  the  1930-31  figure  of  just  under 
13  million  dollars.  It  wasn't  until  1939-40  that  the  1930-31  level  was 
regained.  The  increases  from  1941-42  to  1948-49  marked  the  period  of 
greatest  acceleration. 

Government  expenditures  on  education  followed  a  pattern  similar  to 
that  of  total  public  expenditures  (column  3)*  The  million  dollar  mark  had 
been  reached  in  1930-31,  but  the  economic  disaster  reduced  the  figure  to 
just  over  $509,000  two  years  later.  This  downward  trend  was  reflected  in 
the  decreasing  number  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  classrooms  from  1930-31  to 
1932-33.  In  1932-33  there  were  5,325  fewer  pupils,  16 3  fewer  teachers,  86 
fewer  classrooms,  and  81  fewer  schools  in  operation  than  there  were  just 
two  years  earlier. 

The  year  1934  saw  the  suspension  of  self-government  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  of  Government  with  responsibility  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Dominions  in  London.  From  then  until  the  outbreak  of  \»orld 
War  II,  with  Grants -in-Aid  from  the  British  Government,  the  progressive 
upward  trend  in  educational  expenditures  of  the  1920's  was  continued.  The 
million  dollar  mark  was  again  reached  in  1936-37*  The  increase  of  public 
revenue  resulting  primarily  from  wartime  "prosperity"  enabled  the  upward 
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TOTAL  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AND  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
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SOURCE:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 

Percentage  increase  from  1938-31  to  1948-49* 
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trend,  of  the  late  thirties  to  "be  continued  throughout  the  1940’s. 

The  trend  in  the  percentage  of  total  public  expenditures  devoted 
to  education  followed  something  of  a  normal  curve  (column  4)*  After  dipping 
to  a  low  of  4.49  per  cent  in  1932-33 ,  the  percentage  rose  to  a  peak  of  14 
per  cent  in  1941-42,  and  then  proceeded  to  drop  to  8.94  per  cent  in  1947- 
48.  While  the  percentage  of  total  public  expenditure  allocated  to  edu¬ 
cation  from  1946  to  1949  was  higher  than  it  was  in  the  early  and  mid 
thirties,  it  was  not  as  high  as  the  percentage  in  the  early  and  mid  forties. 
One  factor  which  may  have  forced  the  government  to  exert  added  educational 
effort  in  the  early  forties  was  the  backlog  of  projects  which  had  built  up 
in  the  thirties  and  needed  immediate  completion. 

Table  IV  also  contains  data  showing  the  growth  in  expenditure  per 
pupil  enrolled  and  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  (columns  5  and  6). 
Government  spending  per  pupil  enrolled  rose  from  $16.92  in  1930-31  to 
$54.82  in  1948-49 »  an  increase  of  224  per  cent.  The  increase  in  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  amounted  to  143  per  cent.  This  difference  in  costs  is 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  A.D.A.  from 
66.45  in  1930-31  to  79*30  in  1948-49.  Per  capita  expenditures  on 
education  stood  at  $11.93  in  1949,  compared  with  $9*31  in  1945,  $2.48  in 
1935,  and  $3.91  in  1931. 

The  amount  spent  on  teachers’  salaries  included  all.  income  accruing 
to  teachers  -  straight  salaries,  augmentations ,  and  the  cost  of  living 
bonus  (columns  7  and  8).  The  percentage  increase  for  the  period  (210  per 
cent)  does  not  reflect  the  drastic  reduction  which  took  place  in  teacher 
salaries  in  particular  from  1930-31  to  1932-33*  Perlin  notes  that  "only 
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the  patient  acceptance  hy  teachers  of  bitter  personal  sacrifice  saved  the 
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educational  system  from  destruction.”  Salaries  received  a  boost  in 
1941 9  however,  as  a  result  of  war  bonus  awards.  The  percentage  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  teachers’  salaries  to  total  educational  expenditures  declined 
considerably  over  the  period;  from  81. 76  in  1951-32  to  60. 51  per  cent  in 
1948-49. 

Table  V  contains  data  on  the  growth  of  average  and  median  salaries 
for  the  school  years  1941-42  to  1948-49*  Average  salaries  increased  from 
$657  to  $1085.30,  an  increase  of  65  per  cent.  Median  salaries  rose  by  71 
per  cent,  from  $569*21  in  1941-42  to  $975*58  in  1948-49* 

The  greatest  percentage  increase  from  1930-31  to  1948-49  took  place 
in  the  area  of  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school  buildings  (Table  IV, 
columns  9  and  10).  One  reason  for  the  phenomenal  rise  of  2337  per  cent 
was,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  in  1930-31  relatively  little  was  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  Primary  responsibility  for  construction  was  accepted 
by  the  local  community.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  increase  was 
highly  significant,  especially  from  1938-39  to  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  year  1938  saw  the  first  major  grant  towards  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  affecting  major  repairs  to  existing  structures,  and 
altering,  renovating,  or  extending  other  buildings.  The  initial  grant 
under  the  reconstruction  program  of  the  Commission  of  Government  was 
$29,761,  as  compared  with  an  annual  grant  of  approximately  $10,000 
previous  to  1938*  The  1938  grant  for  new  and  improved  buildings  accounted 
for  3*89  per  cent  of  the  total  educational  expenditure.  In  1948-49 » 
however,  the  grant  was  $517*166,  or  12. 56  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Perlin,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  7 6 
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TABLE  V 

AVERAGE  AND  MEDIAN  TEACHER  SALARIES,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


1941-42 

to  1948-49 

Year 

Average 

Teacher 

Salaries 

Index 

of 

Growth 

(1941-42=100) 

Median 

Teacher 

Salaries 

Index 

of 

Growth 

(1941-42=100) 

1941-42 

$  657.00 

100 

$  569.21 

100 

1942-45 

761.70 

116 

682.17 

120 

1945-44 

856.10 

150 

768.68 

155 

1944-45 

1,009.20 

154 

907.19 

159 

1945-46 

1,015.40 

155 

909.40 

160 

1946-47 

1,017.40 

155 

920.09 

162 

1947-48 

1,054.80 

161 

981. 52 

172 

1948-49 

1,085.50 

165 

975.58 

171 

SOURCE: 

Statistical  Supplements  to 
Education,  Newfoundland. 

the  Annual  Reports,  Department 

Many  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  school  con¬ 
struction  program  undertaken  by  the  Commission  of  Government.  The  fact 
that  in  most  cases  the  program  was  financed  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
meant  that  government  expenditure  accounted  for  only  half  of  the  total 
cost.  During  the  period  from  October  1958  1°  March  1949 »  "the  Government 
contributed  $5 » 295? 568  to  local  educational  authorities  for  construction, 
extension, and  equipment  of  schools.01  With  this  government  assistance, 
the  local  school  boards  provided  555  new  buildings  and  264  extensions.  A 
total  of  984  additional  classrooms  and  41*970  desks  and  chairs  as  well  as 
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Annual  Report,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland,  1951*  P»  14* 
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large  numbers  of  stoves,  blackboards  and  maps  were  provided,  during  the 
eleven  year  period. 62 

Major  Educational  Services 

Table  VI  illustrates  the  major  educational  services  supported  by 
the  government  during  the  decade  prior  to  Confederation  with  Canada.  New 
services  introduced  were:  the  cost  of  living  bonus  for  teachers  in  1941-42, 
a  library  and  rural  film  board  service  in  1945-46,  and  the  provision  for  a 
training  course  for  supervisors  in  1947-48*  Previous  to  1944-45 ,  no 
separate  grant  was  made  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  schools,  but 
school  boards  could  spend  one-tenth  of  their  grant  for  general  educational 
purposes  and  teachers*  salaries  on  this  service.  The  greatest  percentage 
increases  over  the  ten-year  period  occurred  in:  the  cost  of  living  bonus 
for  teachers  (624  per  cent),  funds  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
buildings  (576  per  cent),  appropriations  for  the  provision  and  distribution 
of  books  (555  per  cent),  grants  to  high  schools  (212  per  cent),  and  grants 
to  local  boards  for  general  educational  purposes  and  teachers’  salaries 
(174  per  cent). 

Summary 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  the  above 
discussion  of  developments  in  school  finance  from  1920  to  1949 : 

1.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  Island’s  finances 
after  V/orld  War  I,  there  was  a  small  increase  each  year  in  the 
total  appropriation  for  education,  until,  in  1950-51,  it  had 
surpassed  the  million  dollar  mark. 
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Ibid. 
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GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  FOR  VARIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

1959-40,  1944-45,  and  1948-49 


Item 

1959-40 

1944-45 

1948-49 

SALARIES 

Administration,  Accounting  and  H.Q.  Staff 

$  25,670  $ 

55,865 

$  86,051 

Supervising  Inspectors 

25,824 

25,008 

58,299 

Director  of  Adult  Education 

4,000 

4,800 

-  -  - 

Temporary  Assistance 

-  -  - 

2,255 

1,009 

War  Bonus 

-  -  - 

10,457 

15,472 

Secretary-Librarian:  Public  Library  Board 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

5,400 

Rural  Film  Service 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

15,256 

OTHER  CHARGES 

Travelling  Expenses 

10,859 

22,015 

41,052 

Construction  of  Boats 

5,258 

1,405 

-  -  - 

Telegrams,  Telephones,  Misc. 

2,017 

2,780 

6,615 

Construction  of  Inspection  Boats 

-  -  - 

10,000 

21,756° 

Training  Courses  for  Supervisors 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

5,598 

GRANTS 


Local  Boards  for  General  Educational 
Purposes  and  Teachers’  Salaries 
Sparsely  Populated  Localities 
Superior  Schools  (High) 

Colleges 

Industrial  education 
Compensation  for  School  Fees 
Erection  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 
Maintenance,  Repairs,  and  Supplies 
Contingencies 
GENERAL 

Augmentation  of  Teachers’ 


Salaries 

War  Bonus  for  Teachers  (Cost  of  Living) 
Assistance  to  Pupil  Teachers 
Summer  Schools 
Teacher  Pensions 

War  Bonus  for  Pensioned  Teachers 
Withdrawal  of  Teachers'  Pension  Contributions 


Scholarships 

Provision  and  Distribution  of  Books 
Council  of  Higher  Education 
Memorial  University  College 
Dalhousie  University 
Adult  Education 

Canadian  Education  Association 

Moravian  Mission 

Land  Settlement  Schools 

Libraries  (Gosling,  Outport,  Travelling) 
Rural  Film  Service 
Boys  Clubs 


596 

,147 

8l6,598a 

1,086,055 

101 

,195 

61,652 

-  -  - 

55 

,117 

96,117b 

109,510 

59 

,799 

65,520 

59,050 

11 

,245 

4,769 

7,248 

— 

-  — 

16,117 

-  -  - 

108 

,741 

460,224 

517,166 

— 

-  - 

128,585 

222,788 

- 

-  - 

-  -  - 

14,417 

465 

,056 

486,264 

512,919 

— 

_  — 

445,095 

667,229 

25 

,225 

48,154 

51,626 

8 

,156 

12,660 

25,150 

66 

,525 

65,624 

85,510 

— 

—  — 

22,212 

27,825 

— 

-  - 

10,042 

9,975 

s  1 

,854 

1,785 

1,775 

5 

,000 

5,500 

5 , 660 

41 

,641 

52,448 

189,625 

5 

,700 

9,100 

12,120 

58 

,000 

50,000 

60,000 

— 

—  - 

5,000 

10,000 

21 

,000 

21,655 

7,925 

— 

—  — 

-  -  - 

700 

— 

—  — 

1,000 

4,000 

— 

—  — 

6,480 

-  -  - 

— 

-  — 

—  —  — 

87,954 

— 

—  — 

-  -  - 

24,508 

— 

—  — 

-  -  - 

1,128 

SOURCE;  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland 

aIncludes  normal  grant  of  $695,785  anh  a  special  grant  oi  ^120,815 
for  general  educational  purposes.  _  ,  ..  , 

$75)665  plus  a  special  grant  of  $20,452-  operation  of  boats 

and  vehicles. 
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2.  Legislation  appropriating  funds  for  education  in  the  early 
1950's  reflected  the  general  conditions  of  the  economy. 
Educational  spending  slumped  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
period  in  1952-55. 

5.  With  the  introduction  of  Commission  of  Government  in  1954? 
long-range  planning  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
services  was  undertaken.  Educational  expenditures  increased 
rapidly  in  response  to  the  prosperity  of  the  1940‘s. 

4.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  finance  education  reached  a 
peak  in  1944-45?  when  15-56  per  cent  of  the  total  public 
expenditure  was  spent  on  education. 

5.  The  overall  rise  in  government  expenditures  in  the  1940's  was 
made  possible  by  the  increased  annual  revenue  accruing  from 
the  unprecedented  "prosperity”  of  the  war  years  and  the 
immediate  post-war  period.  The  greatly  increased  grants  for 
education  were  reflected  in  (l)  the  government's  school  con¬ 
struction  program,  and  (2)  an  upward  revision  in  the  govern¬ 
ment's  contribution  to  teachers'  salaries .  Expenditures  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  schools  increased  from  $108,741 
in  1959-40  to  $517 >166  in  1948-49?  an  increase  of  57 6  per  cent. 
Expenditures  on  teachers'  salaries  rose  from  $1,056,899  to 
$2,490,789  or  156  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
increase  is  great  even  if  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  taken  into  account. 

6.  Although  most  government  appropriations  we re  distributed  in  a 
manner  which  ignored  fiscal  need  and  abilities  of  local 


districts,  a  number  of  smaller  grants  were  made  available  for 
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poor  and  isolated  communities.  The  aim  was  to  provide  some 
measure  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 

7 •  success  of  the  program  of  school  construction  was  achieved 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  Local  denominational 
school  boards,  operating  in  most  cases  under  the  chairmanship 
of  parish  clergymen,  raised  substantial  community  contributions 
in  the  form  of  cash,  materials  and  free  labour.  These  local 
contributions  sometimes  exceeded  half  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Continued  identification  of  educational  needs  with  church 
needs  had  made  it  possible  for  local  communities  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  financing  of  education. 

V.  SUMMARY 

As  noted  earlier,  the  hypothesis  underlying  this  chapter  was  that 
present  problems  facing  the  financing  of  education  in  Newfoundland  could 
best  be  appreciated  if  studied  in  the  light  of  the  past.  The  chapter 
presented  very  briefly  a  summary  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
financing  education  under  the  headings:  (l)  The  Period  of  Individual 
and  Religious  Enterprise,  (2)  The  Period  of  Legislative  Action,  and 
(5)  The  Period  of  Attempts  to  Expand  and  Equalize  Educational 
Opportunity,  1920-1949 •  General  conclusions  were  presented  at  the 
end  of  each  section. 

One  further  conclusion  is  deemed  necessary.  A  study  of 
educational  finance  prior  to  1949  indicates  that  some  of  the  major 
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developments  of  the  past  decade  had  their  origin  in  this  period.  It 
was  the  present  government,  however,  which  accelerated  their  progress 
and  introduced  new  services  in  an  attempt  to  provide  greater  equality 
of  educational  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  PATTERN  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Any  study  of  Newfoundland’s  program  of  school  finance  should 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  demographic  and  economic  conditions  out  of 
which  the  program  has  grown.  Such  conditions  are  functionally  related 
to  the  need  for  and  the  pattern  of  financial  support  for  education  in 
the  province.  The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  former  of  these 
conditions,  and  Chapter  IV  with  the  latter. 

In  its  broadest  sense  demography  may  be  defined  as  the  statistical 
analysis  of  human  population.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  science 
primarily  concerned  with  ascertaining  the  number  and  the  distribution  of 
people  in  a  given  area,  the  changes  in  their  numbers  and  distribution 
over  time,  and  the  major  factors  accounting  for  these  changes.-*-  Using 
this  definition  as  a  guide,  this  chapter  deals  with  the  demography  of 
Newfoundland  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  General  Pre-Confederation  Characteristics 0 

2.  The  Growth  of  Population  Since  1949* 

5.  The  Age  Composition  of  the  Population  Since  1949* 

4.  The  Distribution  and  Movement  of  Population  Since  1949* 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
the  emerging  demographic  pattern  for  school  finance. 


■*"D.  H.  Wrong,  Population  (New  York:  Random  House,  195&),  P*  9 
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I.  GENERAL  PRE-CONFEDERATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  early  political  and  economic  conditions 
operated  to  restrict  settlement  in  Newfoundland.  When  immigrants  did 
arrive,  however,  they  distributed,  themselves  in  many  of  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  inlets  along  the  6000-mile  coastline.  There  they  could 
pursue  the  fishery,  unmolested  by  the  British  fishing  admirals .  Although 
new  industries  have  developed  over  the  centuries,  some  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  the  original  pattern  of  perimeter  settlement  has  remained 

basically  unchanged. 

dat* 

Census Aon  population  growth  show  that  prior  to  1949,  the  increase 
was  slow  but  steady.  In  1836,  the  population  was  75,094;  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  it  was  approximately  220,000;  and  in  1945,  it  was 
321,819.  From  1901  to  1945 >  the  average  increase  was  2,200  per  year. 

The  annual  increase  from  1921  to  1945  was  approximately  2,500. 

Such  annual  increases  are  surprisingly  low  when  the  relatively 
high  birth  rate  is  considered.  In  1921,  the  birth  rate  was  27.2  per  1000. 
After  a  drop  to  23*3  in  1931 >  it  rose  to  34 • 9  in  1945 •  These  rates  were 
offset,  however,  by  a  relatively  high  mortality  rate,  and  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  of  the  people  from  the  Colony  to  the  mainland  of  North  America.  The 
sad  state  of  the  economy  of  Newfoundland  forced  the  "surplus"  population 
to  seek  permanent  or  seasonal  employment  opportunities  abroad.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  Is land1 s  most  enterprising  youth  were  included  in  these 
emigrants  has  had  important  economic  and  social  consequences  for 
Newfoundland. 


The  figure  of  1,380  Has  often  been  quoted  as  the  peak  number  of 
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settlements  in  Newfoundland.  The  census  of  1955  revealed  that  there  were 
1,292  communities,  100  of  which  had  a  population  in  excess  of  500»  The 
remaining  1,192  settlements  with  $00  or  less  people  contained  50  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

In  1945?  some  34  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  321,819  lived 
in  23  centres,  each  with  a  population  of  1000  or  more  people.  Assuming 
that  the  Island  possessed  approximately  1300  settlements  as  it  did  in 
1935 »  the  average  size  of  community  with  less  than  1000  people  would  he 
about  170.  This  illustrates  the  sparsity  of  population  prior  to  1949* 

Another  demographic  feature  of  Newfoundland,  already  mentioned  in 
Chapter  II,  should  be  re-emphasized  here.  Until  recent  decades,  the 
population  of  the  Colony  was  fairly  well  segregated  according  to  religious 
denomination.  This  has  been  referred  to  as  "denominational  exclusiveness" 
or  "denominational  homogeneity. "  Whole  sections  of  the  South  West  Coast, 
for  example,  were  settled  almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  were  predominant  in 
certain  areas  on  the  Avalon  Peninsula.  United  Church  adherents  had  a 
large  majority  in  areas  of  the  North  East  Coast.  With  some  centralization 
of  population,  however,  and  the  development  of  new  industrial  areas,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  considerable  denominational  intermingling  had  taken 
place  by  1949* 

To  summarize  very  briefly,  it  might  be  noted  that  prior  to 
Confederation  with  Canada,  Newfoundland  had  a  relatively  high  birth  rate, 
a  high  mortality  rate,  and  considerable  emigration.  The  resultant  of 

these  forces  was  a  slowly  increasing  population.  The  basic  pattern  of 
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population  distribution  in  small  isolated  communities  along  the  coastline 
had  changed  little  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

II.  THE  GROWTH  OP  POPULATION  SINCE  1949 

Since  Confederation  with  Canada  in  1949?  the  population  of 
Newfoundland,  has  shown  a  substantial  increase.  The  population  in  1949 
totalled  345 >000,  compared  with  457 >855  in  1961.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent,  compared  with  an  increase  of  56  per  cent  for 
Canada  as  a  whole,  and  17  per  cent  for  the  other  Atlantic  provinces 
(Table  VII ). 

Population  changes  result  from  two  sets  of  differentials:  (l) 
natural  increase,  or  the  difference  between  the  number  of  births  and  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  (2)  net  migration,  or  the  difference  between  in- 
and  out-migration. 

Natural  Increase 

One  of  Newfoundland’s  outstanding  demographic  trends  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  high  birth  rate.  After  a  drop  in  the  number  of  births 
per  1000  in  the  1920 ’s  and  50* s,  the  birth  rate  began  a  sharp  ascent  to 
an  unprecedented  high  of  37.5  in  1947  and  again  in  1950.  The  rate  has 
remained  relatively  constant,  however,  since  1952  (Table  VIIl).  The  number 
of  births  reached  its  peak  in  1957  with  a  total  of  15,315. 

With  few  exceptions,  Newfoundland’s  birth  rate  has  long  been 
higher  than  that  in  any  other  province  of  Canada.  Table  IX  shows  that 
the  average  rate  for  the  periods  indicated  has  been  consistently  higher 

in  Newfoundland  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  another  Atlantic  Province,  and  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  During  the  period  from  1951-55 >  for  example, 
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TABLE  VII 

POPULATION  GROWTH:  NEWFOUNDLAND ,  MARITIME 
PROVINCES  AND  CANADA  1949-1961 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

MARITIME  PROVINCES8, 

CANADA 

Population 

Index  of 

Population 

Index  of 

Populati  on 

Index  of 

Year 

Growth 

(1949=100) 

Growth 

(1949=100) 

Growth 

(1949=100) 

1949 

345,000 

100 

1,231,000 

100 

13,447,000 

100 

1950 

551,000 

102 

1,246,000 

101 

13,712,000 

102 

1951 

361,416 

105 

1,256,710 

102 

14,009,429 

104 

1952 

374,000 

108 

1,279,000 

104 

14,459,000 

108 

1955 

383,000 

111 

1,297,000 

105 

14,845,000 

110 

1954 

595,000 

115 

1,314,000 

107 

15,287,000 

114 

1955 

406,000 

118 

1,330,000 

108 

15,698,000 

117 

1956 

415,074 

120 

1,348,618 

110 

16,080,791 

120 

1957 

424,000 

125 

1,362,000 

111 

16,610,000 

124 

1958 

452,000 

125 

1,380,000 

112 

17,080,000 

127 

1959 

441,000 

128 

1,402,000 

114 

17,483,000 

130 

I960 

448,000 

130 

1,419,000 

115 

17,870,000 

135 

1961 

457,855 

155 

1,439,572 

117 

18,238,247 

136 

SOURCE 

1:  D.B.3. 

population 

data. 

aIncludes  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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TABLE  VIII 

BIRTHS,  HEATHS ,  AND  NATURAL  INCREASE,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-1959 


Births  Deaths  Natural  Increase 


Year 

No. 

Ratea 

No. 

Rate  a 

No. 

Ratea 

1949 

12,281 

35.6 

2,868 

8.3 

9,413 

27.3 

1950 

13,164 

37.5 

3,168 

9.0 

9,996 

28.5 

1951 

11,758 

32.5 

3,004 

8.3 

8,734 

24.2 

1952 

12,561 

33.6 

2,773 

7.4 

9,788 

26.2 

1955 

12,797 

33.4 

2,733 

7.1 

10,064 

26.3 

1954 

13,653 

34.3 

2,916 

7.3 

10,737 

27.0 

1955 

14,757 

35.8 

3,206 

7.8 

11,551 

28.0 

1956 

14,541 

35.0 

3,058 

7.4 

11,483 

27.6 

1957 

15,315 

56.0 

3,198 

7.5 

12,117 

28.5 

1958 

14,815 

33*8 

3,122 

7.1 

11,693 

26.7 

1959 

14,826 

33.0 

3,179 

7.1 

11,647 

25.9 

SOURCE: 

Report  of 

the  Births, 

Marriages 

and  Deaths  in  the 

Province  of 

Newfound! and  for  the  Year  1959  * 


^ate  per  1000  of  population 
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TABLE  IX 

BIRTH  RATE,  DEATH  RATE,  AND  NATURAL  INCREASE  RATE 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  AND  CANADA 
1946  -  1959 
(per  1000  population) 


Year 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 

Canada 

Birth 

Death 

Natural 

Increase 

Birth  Death 

Natural 

Increase 

Birth 

Death 

Natural 

Increase 

1946-1950 

56.2 

9.5 

26.9 

28.9  9.7 

19.2 

27.4 

9.5 

18.1 

1951-1955 

54.1 

7.6 

26.5 

27.5  8.8 

18. 7 

28.0 

8.5 

19.5. 

1956-1959 

54.5 

7.5 

27.2 

27.1  8.6 

18. 5 

27.9 

8.1 

19.8 

SOURCES:  1946-1955*  D.B.S.,  Canada  Yearbook,  I960,  pp.  256-257 

1956-1959.  D.B.S.,  Vital  Statistics,  1958,  and  1959 

(Preliminary  Annual  Report). 


Newfoundland's  average  rate  was  54. 1»  compared  with  27 <>5  births  per 
thousand  in  Nova  Scotia  and  28.0  for  Canada.  Figures  for  1956-59 
were  54. 5>  27. 1,  and  27.9  for  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada, 
respectively.^ 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  high  level  of  fertility  will 
continue  in  Newfoundland.  Assuming  that  family  size  will  decrease  only 
slightly  and  that  the  marriage  age  will  remain  as  at  present,  a  new  and 


Data  for  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  Canada  as  a  whole 
are  used  for  comparative  purposes  in  sections  of  this  chapter,.  Nova 
Scotia  is  in  the  Atlantic  region;  British  Columbia  is  characterized  by 
many  demographic  features  vastly  different  from  those  in  Newfoundland; 
and  data  for  Canada  illustrate  the  Canadian  average. 
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expanding  "birth  cycle  will  probably  occur  when  the  females  born  in  the 
1940's  reach  the  child-bearing  period.  The  slight  decrease  in  family 
size  may  come  with  increasing  urbanization  and  economic  progress. 

The  second  component  of  natural  increase  -  the  death  rate  -  has 
also  displayed  significant  changes  in  recent  years.  As  shown  in  Table  IX, 
Newfoundland’s  death  rate  stood  at  the  Canadian  average  of  9*3  in  1946-50. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  among  the  lowest  in  Canada.  Reasons  for  the 
relatively  low  death  rate  include:  an  improvement  in  the  province’s 
health  standards,  the  relatively  high  death  rate  of  the  past,  and  the 
exceptionally  high  birth  rate  experienced  in  recent  years . ^  The  fact 
that  the  population  has  a  high  proportion  of  young  people  has  contributed 
to  lowering  the  death  rate  as  much  as  the  downward  trend  in  mortality 
itself.  Copes  points  out,  however,  that  the  people  whose  lives  are 
being  prolonged  will  detract  from  the  present  death  rate  but  add  to  the 
future  rate. 4 

Figure  1  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  province's  natural 
increase  from  1936  to  1959*  In  1936  the  natural  increase  was  3 >540  or 
12.2  per  thousand  of  population.  This  figure  compares  with  a  natural 
increase  of  9 >413  and  a  rate  of  27*3  in  1949 >  and  a  natural  increase  of 
11,647  and  a  rate  of  25*9  in  1959*  The  average  rate  of  natural  increase 
from  1956-59  was  27.2  as  against  a  rate  of  18. 5  for  Nova  Scotia  and  19*8 
for  the  Nation  (Table  IX).  These  data  further  illustrate  Newfoundland's 
relatively  high  birth  rate. 

3 

P.  Copes,  St.  J ohn ’ s  and  Newfoundland  -  An  Economic  Survey 
(St.  John’s:  Guardian  Ltd.,  1961) ,  p.  58. 

Ibid. 
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FIGURE  1 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS— NEWFOUNDLAND  1936-1959 
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Migration 

Along  with  natural  increase,  migration  plays  a  part  in  determining 
population  growth.  Migration  may  be  defined  as  the  movement  of  people 
from  one  geographical  area  to  another  with  a  view  to  permanent  change  of 
residence.  If  the  movement  is  across  national  or  provincial  boundaries, 
it  is  often  referred  to  as  external  migration  to  distinguish  it  from 
internal  migration  or  movements  within  a  nation  or  province. 5  Net 
migration  represents  the  net  gain  or  loss  to  a  province  through  migration 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Levitt  discusses  two  methods  of  estimating  net  migration:  the 
natural -increase  method  and  the  survival  method.0  She  concludes,  however, 
that  the  former  method  is  more  accurate,  and  thus,  preferable.  To 
establish  the  net  migration  between  1951  s>nd  1956  by  the  natural  increase 
method,  the  following  identity  is  used: 

Population  at  Census  1951 

Plus  Births  1951-1956  (5  years) 

less  Deaths  1951-1956  (5  years) 

plus  Net  Migration  1951  -  1956 

equals  Population  at  Census  date,  1956. 

c. 

-'Internal  migration  will  be  discussed  under  the  topic  "The  Distri¬ 
bution  and  Movement  of  the  Population"  later  in  this  section. 

Immigration  and  emigration  are  the  names  conventionally  given  to 
movements  into  and  out  of  a  nation  respectively,  while  in-migration  and 
out-migration  are  applied  in  a  corresponding  way  to  intranational  popula¬ 
tion  movements.  Wrong,  op.  cit . ,  p.  85. 

^Kari  Levitt,  Population  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  (Halifax: 

Atlantic  Provinces  Economic  Council,  i960),  Section  VII. 
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Using  this  identity,  the  net  migration  of  Newfoundland  for 
periods  from  1945  to  1956  is  shown  in  Table  X.  From  1945  to  1951 > 
net  emigration  amounted  to  some  11,900  people.  During  the  period  1951 
to  1956,  however,  the  province  experienced  net  immigration,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  its  modem  history.  The  number  of  immigrants  for 
the  period  totalled  1,900,  or  four  per  cent  of  the  province’s  natural 
increase.  The  resultant  net  emigration  from  1945  to  1956  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  people. 

The  net  in-migration  of  the  early  1950’s  was  related  to  certain 
growth  elements  in  the  province.  Certain  aspects  of  the  economy 


experienced  rapid  expansion.  New  industries  were  established,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  immigrants  to  Canada  settled  in  Newfoundland.  Copes 
explains  that : 

Confederation  brought  a  change  to  Newfoundland’s  migration 
pattern  -  it  has  become  much  more  of  a  two  way  stream.  In 
fact,  during  the  period  1950-1955  our  province  experienced 
a  net  inflow  of  about  5 >000  persons.  The  union  of  Newfoundland 
with  Canada  caused  Mainland  firms  to  establish  branches  in  our 
province,  partly  staffed  by  Mainlanders.  The  Federal  Government 
agencies  established  in  the  province  also  drew  some  of  their 
staff  from  outside  the  Province.  The  new  industries  established 
by  the  Newfoundland  Government  attracted  managerial  personnel 
and  skilled  workers  from  outside  the  Island,  as  did  construction, 
mining,  and  other  activities  that  have  been  greatly  expanded 
since  Confederation.  1 


It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  this  immigration  trend  of  the  early  fifties 
continued  from  1956  to  1961,  or  that  it  will  continue  in  the  future. 


^Copes,  o£.  cit. ,  p. 
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TABLE  X 

POPULATION,  NATURAL  INCREASE  AND  NET  MIGRATION,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1945  -  1956 
(in  thousands) 


Year 

Population 

Period 

Natural 

Increase 

Migration 

Net  Out-Migration 

As  Per  Cent  of 

Natural  Increase 

1945 

321.8 

1951 

361.4 

1945-51 

51.5 

-11.9 

23 

1956 

415.1 

1951-56 

51.8 

+  1.9 

-4 

1945-56 

103.3 

-10.0 

10 

SOURCE:  Levitt,  Population  Movements  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces , 

Appendix,  p.  8. 


Growth  by  Census  Division 

The  growth  of  population  by  census  division  is  illustrated  in 
Table  XI.  From  1951  to  1961,  population  increased  considerably  in 
divisions  1  (Avalon),  4  (St.  George's),  5  (Comer  Brook),  6  (interior), 

9  (Northern),  and  10  (Labrador).  The  increase  was  smallest  in 
divisions  2  (Bup^in),  3  (South  Vest  Coast),  and  7  (Bonavista). 

The  percentage  growth  was  highest  in  Labrador  where  (l)  relatively 
few  people  live,  and  (2)  there  has  been  rapid  mining  development  in 
recent  years.  Divisions  1,  5*  and  6  correspond  with  the  industrialized 
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areas  of  the  province.  Relatively  low  increases  took  place  in  census 
divisions  where  there  are  few  industries  other  than  the  fishery.  These 
divisions  are  also  characterized  by  a  large  number  of  small  isolated 
communities. 

Future  Growth 

Forecasting  population  growth  is  full  of  hazards.  Assumptions 
have  to  be  made  regarding  fertility  rates,  mortality  rates,  and  net 
migration.  Fertility  rates,  in  particular,  depend  on  such  factors  as 
the  age  and  number  of  marriages,  the  size  of  families,  and  employment 
and  prosperity.  Net  migration  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  economy.  Such  variables  as  these  often  result  in 
diverging  views  as  to  future  growth. 

In  its  submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's  Economic 
Prospects  in  1955,  the  Newfoundland  Government  made  projections  for  the 
five-year  periods  from  1965  to  1980.  These  projections  assumed  a 
natural  rate  of  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  for  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  beginning  in  1955 >  and  a  rate  of  2  per  cent  for  the  remaining 
half.  The  figures  are  shown  in  Table  XII.  The  projected  population  for 
1970  ranged  from  56 5 » 000,  where  the  emigration  was  1400  per  year,  to 
590,000  where  there  was  zero  emigration.  Comparable  figures  for  1980 
were  680,000  and  7 26, 000. C 

^Government  of  Newfoundland,  Submission  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects.  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  Q.C.,  Counsel 
X§"t.  John's.  October,  1955 )• 
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TABLE  XI 

POPULATION  GROWTH  BY  CENSUS  DIVISION,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1951  -  1961 


Census 

Division 

1951 

Population 

1956  1961 

Percentage  Growth 

1951-56  1956-61  1951-61 

1 

149,545 

171,215 

188,904 

14.5 

10.5 

26.5 

2 

22,566 

25,980 

24,779 

7.2 

5.5 

10.7 

5 

20,454 

21,675 

25,299 

6.1 

7.5 

14.0 

4 

15,982 

19,631 

24,185 

22.8 

25.2 

51.5 

5 

28,089 

55,215 

59,086 

25.4 

11.0 

59.2 

6 

27,968 

55,758 

58,045 

20.6 

12.8 

56.0 

7 

55,294 

58,209 

39,652 

8.5 

5.8 

12.5 

8 

36,799 

40,629 

44,659 

10.4 

9.9 

21.4 

9 

17,051 

19,970 

21,710 

17.1 

8.7 

27.5 

10 

7,890 

10,814 

15,554 

57.1 

25.2 

71.5 

Total 

561,416 

415,074 

457,855 

14.8 

10.5 

26.7 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,,  1951,  1956,  and  1961. 
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TABLE  XII 

POPULATION  PROJECTION  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Year 

Zero 

Out-migration 

Out-migration 
of  1000  per  year 

Out-migration 
of  1400  per  year 

1955 

4-12 ,000a 

412,000 

412,000 

1965 

527,000 

516,000 

512,000 

1970 

590,000 

572,000 

565,000 

1975 

654,000 

629,000 

619,000 

1980 

726,000 

695,000 

680,000 

SOURCE:  Submission  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada* s  Economic  Prospects , 
October,  1955* 

Si 

L.B.S.  estimate  of  1955  population. 
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Population  growth  in  the  province  since  1955  lends  support  to 
these  projections.  From  1956  to  1961,  the  annual  increase  in  population 
was  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  In  accepting  these  projections,  however,  it 
might  he  emphasized  that  future  economic  development  in  the  province 
will  greatly  determine  its  population  growth.  Extensive  development  in 
any  one  industry,  mining  for  example,  could  result  in  net  immigration 
rather  than  net  emigration  as  might  he  predicted  at  present. 

III.  THE  AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  SINCE  1949 

A  slight  change  in  the  age  composition  of  Newfoundland’s 
population  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  province’s  relatively  high 
hirth  rate.  An  increasing  hirth  rate  operates  automatically  to  increase 
the  relative  number  of  children  in  the  population  and  to  decrease  the 
relative  number  of  aged. 

The  changing  age  composition  of  the  province’s  population  since 
1951  is  portrayed  in  Table  XIII.  The  number  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age  increased  from  141,590  in  1951  to  191,565  in  1961,  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent.  In  1951?  the  proportion  of  children  in  this  age  group  to 
the  total  population  was  59*1  per  cent;  in  1956  it  was  40°  7  per  cent; 
and  in  1961  it  was  41*9  per  cent.  This  increase  has  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  people  15  to  64  years  of  age,  from  54 • 4  per 
cent  in  1951  to  52.5  per  cent  in  1961.  Such  a  decline  has  added  signifi¬ 
cance  in  that  the  central  age  group  supplies  the  labour  force.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  at  65  years  and  over  also  decreased  over 
the  period.  In  1951 >  6.5  per  cent  of  the  population  were  in  the 
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TABLE  XIII 

NUMERICAL  AMI)  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  POPULATION 
BY  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1951,  1956,  and  1961 


Age 

Group 

No. 

1951 

°/o 

1956 

No. 

1° 

1961 

No. 

0  -  4 

56,831 

16. 3 

63,374 

15.3 

67,695 

14.8 

5  -  9 

46,435 

12.8 

59,539 

14.3 

64,404 

14.I 

10  -  14 

36,126 

10.0 

45,997 

11.1 

59,464 

13.0 

15  -  19 

30,403 

8.4 

35,660 

8.6 

43,829 

9.6 

20  -  24 

26,718 

7.4 

50,018 

7.2 

30,238 

6 . 6 

25  -  34 

48,871 

13.5 

52,207 

12.6 

52,290 

11.4 

35  -  44 

41,417 

11.5 

47,866 

11.5 

48,964 

10.7 

45  -  54 

27,883 

7.7 

32,441 

7.8 

39,343 

8.6 

55  -  64 

21,244 

5.9 

23,183 

5.6 

24,731 

5.4 

65  -  69 

9,071 

2.5 

8,9H 

2.1 

9,684 

2 . 1 

70  + 

14,419 

4.0 

15,878 

3.8 

17,211 

3.7 

Total 

361,416 

100.0 

415,074 

100.0 

457,853 

100.0 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1951,  1956,  and  1961. 
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retirement  ages,  compared  with  5*8  per  cent  in  1961. 

Table  XIV  contains  data  on  the  age  composition  in  selected 
provinces  for  the  years  1951 >  1956,  and  1961.  These  data  show  a  rise 
in  the  percentage  of  children  below  working  age  in  the  population  for 
Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
for  Newfoundland.  In  1951 >  59 •!  per  cent  of  Newfoundland's  population 
was  below  15  years  of  age,  as  against  32.7  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia,  26.2 
per  cent  in  British  Columbia,  and  3°*4  per  cent  for  Canada.  Comparable 
statistics  for  1961  were:  41*9  per  cent  for  Newfoundland,  34*8  per 
cent  for  Nova  Scotia,  31*3  per  cent  for  British  Columbia,  and  34«0  per 
cent  for  the  Nation.  In  both  years,  Newfoundland  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  age  group  0  -  14  years. 

Declines  in  the  proportion  of  the  people  between  15  and  64  occurred 
in  all  four  cases  between  1951  and  I96I.  In  1951,  54.4  per  cent  of 
Newfoundland's  population  were  in  the  working  or  potential  labour  force 
group,  compared  with  58*8  per  cent  for  Nova  Scotia,  63. 0  per  cent  for 
British  Columbia,  and  61.8  per  cent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Figures 
for  1961  were  52.3  per  cent  for  Newfoundland,  56.6  per  cent  for  Nova 
Scotia,  58.6  per  cent  for  British  Columbia,  and  58.4  per  cent  for 
Canada.  In  each  case,  Newfoundland  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
population  in  this  age  group. 

The  proportion  of  the  people  over  65  years  decreased  slightly 
over  the  period,  except  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Nova  Scotia 
percentage  remained  at  8.5  for  1951  and  1956,  and  rose  to  8.6  in  1961. 

In  British  Columbia  the  percentage  was  10.8  for  1951  and  1956,  but 
dropped  to  10.1  for  1961.  A  slight  drop  also  occurred  in  the  Canadian 
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TABLE  XIV 

NUMERICAL  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SPECIFIED  AGE 
GROUPS  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA  AND  CANADA,  1951,  1956  and  1961 


GROUP 

No. 

1951 

* 

1956 

fJo. 

1961 

No. 

1° 

0-14 

141,590 

59.1 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

168,910 

40.7 

191,565 

41.9 

15-64- 

196,556 

54.4 

221,575 

55.5 

259,595 

52.5 

65  + 

25,490 

6.5 

24,789 

6.0 

26,895 

5»8 

Total 

561,416 

100.0 

415,074 

100.0 

457,855 

100.0 

0-14 

209,487 

52.7 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

255,571 

55.9 

256,528 

54.8 

15-64 

578,172 

58.8 

400,259 

57.6 

417,262 

56.6 

65  + 

54,925 

8.5 

58,907 

8.5 

65,417 

8.6 

Total 

642 , 584 

100.0 

694,717 

100.0 

757,007 

100.0 

0-14 

504 , 587 

26.2 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

405,865  29.0 

509,145 

51.5 

15-64 

754,686 

65.O 

841,820 

60.2 

954,525 

58.6 

65  + 

126,157 

10.8 

150,779 

10.8 

165,616 

10.1 

Total 

1,165,210 

100.0 

1,598,464 

100.0 

1,629,082 

100.0 

0-14 

4,250,717 

50.4 

CM  ADA 

5,225,210 

52.4 

6,191,922 

54.0 

15-64 

8,672,459 

61.8 

9,611,645 

59.9 

10,655,171 

58.4 

65  + 

1,086,275 

7.8 

1,245,958 

7.7 

1,591,154 

7.6 

TOTAL 

14,009,429 

100.0 

16,080,791 

100.0 

18,258,247 

100.0 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1951,  1956,  and  19 61. 
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average,  from  7*8  in  1951  to  7*6  in  1961 •  In  Newfoundland  the  percentage 
decreased  from  6.5  in  1951  to  5*8  in  1961. 

The  preceding  analyses  demonstrate  the  difference  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  population  of  various  Canadian  provinces.  For  each  of 
the  three  years  included,  Newfoundland  had  the  highest  percentage  of  young 
people  (O-I4)  coupled  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  people  in  the  working 
group  (15-64) This  fact  has  contributed  to  the  relatively  low  per  capita 
income  for  the  province.  Even  more  significantly,  it  has  meant  relatively 
fewer  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  the  population.  More  specifically,  there 
were,  in  1961,  approximately  6  fewer  potential  workers  per  100  to  support 
the  population  of  Newfoundland  than  there  were  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  The 
implications  of  this  fact  for  school  finance  will  be  discussed  later. 

IV.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  MOVEMENT  OF 
POPULATION  SINCE  1949 

The  Distribution  of  Population 

As  noted  above,  the  early  settlers  of  Newfoundland  dispersed 
themselves  in  widely  scattered  small  communities  around  the  coastline 
so  that  they  could  enjoy  the  Colony’s  best  fishing  grounds,  and  avoid 
the  ruthless  enforcement  of  the  British  law.  According  to  the  1955 
census,  there  were  1,292  settlements  in  the  Island,  of  which  only  100 
had  populations  of  more  than  500.  Some  changes  have  taken  place  since 
then,  but  the  widely  scattered  population  remains  as  a  major  barrier  to 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  level  of  social  services,  including  education. 

9 In  1961,  only  52  of  every  100  persons  in  Newfoundland  were  in  the 
earning  age  group  (15-64)*  The  remaining  48  were  largely  dependents:  42 
in  the  age  group  0-14,  and  6  in  the  group  65  years  and  over. 
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One  remarkable  feature  of  the  distribution  of  Newfoundland’s 
population  is  the  large  number  of  very  small  settlements.  In  1951  >  there 
were  3°4  communities  with  less  than  50  people,  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total 

*i  rs 

number  in  the  province.  At  the  other  extreme,  only  42  communities  had 
a  population  of  1000  or  more.  The  fact  that  Newfoundland’s  rural  popu¬ 
lation  totalled  207,057  meant  that  the  average  population  of  communities 
with  less  than  1000  people  in  1951  was  186. 

A  1957  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  provided  a 
further  indication  of  the  dispersal  of  population  in  the  province.  The 
publication  was  compiled  from  the  1951  and  1956  censuses,  and  contained 
a  list  of  the  many  villages  and  settlements  which  were  not  municipally 
organized  and  had  a  population  of  50  01*  more  according  to  the  1956  Census. 
The  results  of  a  tabulation  of  population  counts  are  shown  on  Table  XV. 

Eight  hundred  and  two  unincorporated  communities  with  a  population 
of  50  or  more  were  listed  for  1951*  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  these  had  a 
population  of  from  50  to  200  people,  while  75  per  cent  had  between  50  and 
500.  Also,  there  were  17  unincorporated  communities  with  1000  or  more 
people.  For  1956,  57  per  cent  of  the  873  communities  listed  had  popu¬ 
lations  between  50  and  200,  while  74  per  cent  had  a  population  from  50  to 
300.  The  number  of  unincorporated  communities  with  1000  or  over  had 
risen  to  21. 


W.  F.  Summers,  "A  Geographical  Analysis  of  Population  Trends  in 
Newfoundland,"  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  1956,  p.  83. 

The  fact  that  unincorporated  communities  do  not  have  official 
boundaries,  and  hence  may  not  be  easily  isolated  from  nearby  settlements, 
makes  the  task  of  estimating  the  exact  number  of  communities  in 
Newfoundland  most  difficult. 
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TABLE  XV 

NUMBER  OF  UNINCORPORATE I)  VILLAGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  WITH  50  OR 
MORE  PEOPLE  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION, 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  19 51  and  1956 


Group 

1951 

1956 

50-99 

180 

204 

100-199 

289 

292 

200-299 

159 

146 

300-599 

70 

75 

4OO-499 

56 

49 

500-599 

34 

30 

600-699 

18 

27 

700-799 

10 

13 

800-899 

4 

7 

900-999 

5 

9 

1000  + 

17 

21 

Total 

802 

873 

SOURCE:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1956.  Population  of  Unincorporated 
Villages  and  Settlements. 
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The  task  of  measuring  the  degree  of  centralization  or  urbanization 
is  difficult.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  defines  an  urban  community 
as  one  with  a  population  of  1,000  and  over,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 
Using  this  definition,  there  was  virtually  no  change  in  the  degree  of 
urbanization  in  Newfoundland  from  1884-1945. 12  Between  1945  and  1951, 
however,  the  percentage  of  urban  population  rose  from  54  to  45  per  cent, 
and  still  higher  to  45  per  cent  in  1956  and  51  per  cent  in  1961  (Table  XVl). 
From  1951  to  I96I  the  urban  population  of  the  province  increased  by  50 
per  cent,  compared  with  an  overall  population  increase  of  27  per  cent. 

The  relatively  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  in  recent  years 
reflects  certain  economic  and  social  changes  in  the  province.  It  reflects 
a  movement  away  from  fishing  -  a  "labour-intensive"  primary  industry.  It 
is  related  to  the  mechanization  and  centralization  of  the  fishing  industry, 
a  greater  diversification  of  industrial  development,  and  a  general  speeding 
up  of  the  provincial  economy.  Furthermore,  it  is  related  to  the  changing 
expectations  of  the  people  as  to  what  is  considered  an  adequate  level  of 
public  services,  and  a  realization  that  this  level  cannot  be  achieved  in 
many  rural  parts  of  the  province. This  factor  in  particular  will  play 
an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  urbanization  of  Newfoundland’s  population. 

IP 

^Submission  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Prospects ,  op.  cit • ,  p.  28. 

15 

The  provincial  government  has  decided  to  promote  centralization 
by  assistance  and  encouragement  to  residents  of  small  communities  to  move 
to  larger  settlements.  Assistance  is  available  up  to  a  maximum  of  $600.00 
per  family,  provided  that  the  entire  community  is  willing  to  move. 
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TABLE  XVI 

RURAL-URBAN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION,  NEWFOUNDLAND, 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  AND  CANADA 
1951,  1956,  and  1961 


1951 

1956 

1961 

Group 

No .  io 

No.  c/o 

No. 

7° 

NEWFOUNDLAND 


Farm  and  Non -Farm  Rural 

207,057 

57.3 

229,822 

55.4 

225,833 

49. 

Urban  (1000  and  over) 

154,359 

42.7 

185,252 

44*6 

232,020 

50. 

Total 

561,416  100.0 

415,074 

100.0 

457,853 

100. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Farm  and  Non-Farm  Rural 

287,236 

44 . 7 

295,625 

42.6 

336,495 

45. 

Urban  (1000  and  over) 

355,348 

55.3 

599,094 

57.4 

400,512 

54. 

Total 

642 , 584 

100.0 

694,717 

100.0 

737,007 

100. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Farm  and  Non-Farm  Rural- 

540,466 

29.2 

371,997 

2  6.6 

447,157 

27. 

Urban  (lOOO  and  over) 

824,744 

70.8 

1,026,467 

73.4 

1,181,925 

72. 

Total 

1,165,210  100.0 

1,398,464 

100.0 

1,629,082 

100. 

CANADA 

Farm  and  Non -Farm  Rural 

5,191,792 

37.1 

5,365,936 

33.4 

5,537,857 

30. 

Urban  (1000  and  over 

8,817,637 

62.9 

10,714,855 

66. 6 

12,700,390 

69. 

Total 

14,009,429 

100.0 

16,080.791 

100.0 

18,238,247 

100. 

5 

7 

0 

7 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 


SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1951,  1956,  and  1961. 
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In  its  Brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada*s  Economic  Prospects, 
the  Newfoundland  Government  states  that  the  trend  towards  increased  urbani¬ 
zation  can  he  expected  to  continue  in  the  future.  It  adds  that  while  there 
will  always  he  a  small  rural  population  of  farmers,  loggers,  and  fishermen, 
and  people  who  combine  all  three  occupations  on  a  more  or  less  subsistence 
basis,  their  importance  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  decline.1^  Assuming  a  continuation  of  the  1945 
to  1951  trend,  it  predicted  that  by  1980,  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
population  could  be  living  in  centres  of  1000  or  over,  compared  with  45 
per  cent  in  1951* 

Summers  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
various  sizes  of  settlements  in  the  Province. ^5  Out  of  the  3O4  settle¬ 
ments  with  a  population  of  less  than  50  people,  90  per  cent  were  static 
or  declining  in  1951*  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  those  with  50  to  500 
residents  were  also  static  or  declining,  while  62  per  cent  of  those  from 
500  to  1000,  and  74  per  cent  of  those  with  a  population  greater  than 
1000  were  increasing. 

The  pattern  of  change  related  to  Census  Divisions  was  also 
analysed  by  Summers.  The  small  size  settlement  was  on  the  decline, 
particularly  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  the 
province.  In  the  western,  northern  and  interior  parts,  settlements  of 
the  50-500  group  were  generally  increasing.  The  majority  of  settlements 
in  the  southern  part  were  either  static  or  decreasing.  In  almost  all 


^^Submission  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada *s  Economic  Prospects,  op.  cit . ,  p.  31. 

■^Summers,  loc.  cit. 
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localities  the  population  of  communities  with  ^00  or  more  residents 

16 

was  increasing.  -LU 

Table  XVII  throws  further  light  on  the  pattern  of  population 
movement  within  the  province.  Five  census  divisions  had  net  immigration 
from  1951  to  1956;  Avalon,  Comer  Brook,  Interior,  Notre  Dame,  and 
Labrador.  As  noted  earlier,  three  of  these  districts  correspond  with 
the  industrialized  areas  of  the  province.  In  the  case  of  Labrador, 
immigration  is  related  to  mineral  exploitation:  a  development  which  has 
continued  to  accelerate  since  1956.  Net  out-migration  occurred  in  the 
remaining  five  divisions:  Burin,  South  West  Coast,  St.  George’s, 
Bonavista,  and  Northern.  Out-migration  was  greatest  in  Census  Divisions 
numbers  5  and  7?  both  areas  composed  primarily  of  small  communities  and 
dependent  mainly  on  the  fishery  for  their  livelihood. 

V.  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
selected  demographic  trends  for  developments  in  the  area  of  educational 
finance. 

The  trend  in  population  growth  and  in  age  composition  has  had 
important  consequences  for  educational  finance.  Any  increase  in  the 
population  creates  a  need  for  added  social  services.  When  this  increase 
is  the  result  of  a  high  birth  rate,  however,  problems  are  created  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  the  total  growth  alone  indicates.  Had  the  growth 
occurred  among  people  in  income-producing  ages,  through  immigration,  the 
effect  on  school  finance  would  have  been  quite  different. 
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TABLE  XVII 

POPULATION,  NATURAL  INCREASE,  AND  NET  MIGRATION 
BY  CENSUS  DIVISIONS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1951  -  1956 


Census  Division 

Population 

1951 

Natural 

Increase 

1951-1956 

Ne  t 

Migration 

1951-1956 

Population 

1956 

1 

( Avalon) 

149,545 

20,367 

+  1,505 

171,215 

2 

( Burin ) 

22,566 

2,448 

-  854 

25,980 

5 

(S.  W.  Coast) 

20,434 

2,683 

-  1,442 

21,675 

4 

( St .  George ' s ) 

15,982 

4,077 

428 

19,631 

5 

(Corner  Brook) 

28,089 

5,215 

+  1,911 

55,215 

6 

( Interior) 

27,968 

4,094 

+  1,676 

55,758 

7 

(Bonavista) 

55,294 

4,664 

-  1,749 

58,209 

8 

(Notre  Dame) 

36,799 

5,766 

+  64 

40,629 

9 

(Northern) 

17,051 

5,404 

-  485 

19,970 

10 

(Labrador) 

7,890 

1,207 

+  1,717 

10,814 

Total 

561,416 

51,925 

+  1,755 

415,074 

SOURCE:  Levitt,  Population  Movements  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces , 
Table  XIX,  p.  52. 
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As  discussed  earlier,  the  percentage  of  Newfoundland's  population 
in  the  0-14  age  group  rose  to  41.9  in  1961,  the  highest  figure  in  Canada. 
Perhaps  more  significant  for  this  study  is  the  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  within  the  5-19  school  age  group.  ^  In  1951 >  the  percentage  in  this 
age  group  was  51.2.  It  was  54. 0  in  1956,  and  56.6  in  1961  (Table  XVIII ). 

In  each  of  1951 >  1956,  and  1961,  the  Newfoundland  percentage  was  higher 
than  that  in  any  other  province  of  Canada.  Stated  differently,  for 
every  1000  of  population  in  Newfoundland  in  1951,  there  were  512  people 
in  the  age  group  5-1 9 •  In  the  same  year,  however,  only  215  lor  every 
1000  of  population  were  in  this  group  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.  In  1961,  the  figure  had  risen  to  566  per  thousand  in 
Newfoundland,  and  267  per  thousand  in  British  Columbia.  The  educational 

load  or  ’’potential"  educational  load  of  Newfoundland  continued  to  be  the 
highest  in  Canada. 

To  this  point  population  growth  has  been  discussed  in  terms  of 
selected  age  groups.  Growth  in  actual  enrolment  and  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance  are  now  introduced  as  more  exact  measures  of  the  growth 
of  educational  load. 

Data  on  student  load  per  1000  population  for  the  provinces  of 
Canada  are  presented  in  Table  XIX.  In  1950,  Newfoundland  had  a  student 
load  o 1  224  per  thousand  population.  For  the  same  year  British  Columbia 
had  a  student  load  of  only  145 »  the  lowest  in  Canada.  Comparable  figures 
for  i960  were  276  per  thousand  for  Newfoundland  and  201  per  thousand 
for  British  Columbia.  In  1950,  Newfoundland's  student  load  per  1000 


17-  __ 

5-17  years  would  be  preferable,  but  these  data  are  not 
available. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

AGE  GROUP  (5-19)  A3  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION 

1951,  1956,  and  1961 


PROVINCE 

1951 

1956 

1961 

Newfoundland 

51.2 

34.0 

3  6.6 

Prince  Edward  Island 

28.3 

30.7 

31.9 

Nova  Scotia 

27.8 

29.6 

31.1 

New  Brunswick 

29.4 

32.1 

33.8 

Quebec 

28.6 

30.1 

31.6 

Ontario 

22.7 

24.7 

27.3 

Manitoba 

24.4 

26.4 

28.6 

Saskatchewan 

26.9 

27.9 

29.6 

Alberta 

25.0 

27.1 

29.2 

British  Columbia 

21.3 

24.1 

26.7 

Canada 

25.7 

27.3 

29.4 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1951>  1956,  and  1961. 
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TABLE  XIX 

STUDENT  LOAD  PER  1000  POPULATION 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Enrolment) 


PROVINCE 

1950 

I960 

Newfoundland 

224 

276 

Prince  Edward  Island 

197 

249 

Nova  Scotia 

204 

255 

New  Brunswick 

N"N 

o 

C\J 

247 

Quebec 

170 

218 

Ontario 

167 

227 

Manitoba 

165 

211 

Saskatchewan 

212 

226 

Alberta 

187 

227 

British  Columbia 

145 

201 

SOURCE :  Wall ,  A  Survey  of  Educational  Problems  in  Selected  Study 
Areas  in  Northern  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  p.  5* 
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population  was  54  per  cent  higher  than  British  Columbia’ s  load  and  22  per 
cent  higher  than  the  Canadian  average.  In  I960,  the  gap  had  narrowed 
somewhat,  with  Newfoundland’s  load  being  57  per  cent  higher  than  British 
Columbia’s  and  18  per  cent  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  enrolment  and  A.D.A.  is  shown 
in  Table  XX.  Whereas  total  provincial  population  increased  by  28  per 
cent  from  1949-50  to  1959-60,  school  enrolment  increased  by  57  per  cent 
and  A.D.A.  by  71  per  cent.  The  increase  in  school  enrolment  from 
1959-40  to  1949-50  was  only  18  oer  cent.  The  high  school  population 
more  than  doubled  between  1949-50  and  1959-60. 

Selected  relationships  between  school  enrolment  and  other  popu¬ 
lation  data  are  summarized  in  Table  XXI.  An  examination  of  column  5 
demonstrates  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children  relative 
to  the  total  population,  from  22.7  per  cent  in  1949  to  29.0  per  cent  in 
I960.  The  rise  in  school  enrolment  as  a  percentage  of  the  population 
from  5  to  19  years  was  also  significant.  It  reflects  the  tendency  for 
more  pupils  to  remain  in  school  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Almost  81 
per  cent  of  the  school-age  population  was  in  attendance  in  I960  as 
compared  with  slightly  over  74  per  cent  in  1951 •  This  trend  will 
probably  become  pronounced  in  the  future  with  increasing  high  school 
opportunities. 

An  examination  of  the  trend,  in  school  enrolment  in  relation  to 
the  labour  force  has  far-reaching  implications  for  financing  education. 
Table  XXI  indicates  that  in  1949  there  were  695  students  per  1000  labour 
force.  This  proportion  increased,  however,  until  in  I960  the  number  of 
students  per  1000  was  IO92.  The  significance  of  this  trend  is  that 
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TABLE  XX 


POPULATION21,  ENROLMENT ,  ML  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDMCE  GROWTH 

NEWFOUNILMI,  1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Provincial 

Population 

Enrolment 

Grades 

I -VIII 

Grades 

IX-XII 

A.D.  A. 

1949 -50b 

345,000 

78,271 

69,808 

8,463 

66,727 

1950-51 

351,000 

79,328 

70,348 

8,980 

67,638 

1951-52 

361,416 

83,698 

73,715 

9,983 

71,064 

1952-53 

374,000 

87,813 

77,540 

10,273 

77,040 

1953-54 

583,000 

92,364 

81,546 

10,818 

80,841 

1954-55 

395,000 

97,800 

86,231 

11,569 

85,417 

1955-56 

406,000 

102,633 

90,428 

12,205 

90,132 

1956-57 

415,074 

108,108 

95,081 

13,027 

96,060 

1957-58 

424,000 

113,243 

98,731 

14,512 

99,496 

1958-59 

432,000 

119,279 

103,546 

15,733 

106 , 656 

1959-60 

441,000 

124,867 

107,559 

17,308 

114,320 

(index  of  Growth  1949-50  = 

100) 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

102 

101 

101 

106 

101 

1951-52 

105 

107 

106 

118 

106 

1952-53 

108 

112 

111 

121 

115 

1953-54 

111 

118 

117 

128 

121 

1954-55 

115 

125 

124 

137 

128 

1955-56 

118 

131 

130 

144 

135 

1956-57 

120 

138 

136 

154 

144 

1957-58 

123 

145 

141 

171 

149 

1958-59 

125 

152 

148 

186 

160 

1959-60 

128 

157 

154 

205 

171 

SOURCES: 

D.B.S.  population  data, 
Department  of  Education 

and  Annual  Reports, 

,  Newfoundland. 

figures  for  1951  and  1956  are  census  data;  for  other  years 
D.B.S.  estimates  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

bThe  1949-50  population  figure  used  is  that  for  the  year  1949* 
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TABLE  XXI 

ENROLMENT  MD  TOTAL  POPULATION,  POPULATION  5-19  YEARS, 
AND  LABOUR  FORCE,  1949-1960 


Year 

(1) 

Enrolment 

(2) 

Enrolment 

As  a  ^  of 
Population 

(3) 

Enrolment 

As  a  c/o  of 
Population 
5-19  Years 
(4) 

Enrolment 

Per  1000 
Labour  Force 

(5) 

I949a 

78,271 

22.7 

JT  •  #  • 

693 

1950 

79,528 

22.6 

•  •  «  • 

756 

1951 

83,698 

23.2 

74.1 

821 

1952 

87,813 

23.5 

•  •  •  • 

869 

1955 

92,364 

24.1 

•  •  •  • 

906 

1954 

97,800 

24.8 

•  ♦  •  • 

978 

1955 

102,633 

25.3 

•  •  •  • 

987 

1956 

108,108 

26.0 

76.6 

1,010 

1957 

113,243 

26.7 

•  •  •  • 

1,020 

1958 

119,279 

27.6 

•  •  •  • 

1,075 

1959 

124,867 

28.5 

•  ♦  •  • 

1,086 

I960 

130,000b 

29.0 

80.9° 

1,092 

SOURCE:  Annual  Reports ,  Department  of  Educa.tion,  Newfoundland;  and 

D.B.S.  population  and  labour  force  data. 


*1949  uses  1949-50  enrolment  figures. 

^Estimated  enrolment. 

°Using  I960  D.B.S.  estimates  of  population  from  5-19  years. 
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relatively  fewer  people  must  pay  for  the  increasing  burden  of  social 
services,  including  education.  The  relatively  high  ratio  of  young  people 
in  the  population  not  only  increases  the  need  for  educational  services, 
but  it  decreases  the  relative  per  capita  productivity  of  the  province, 
including  the  per  capita  personal  income. 

The  distribution  of  population  in  small  isolated  communities  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  small  schools  in  the  province.18  Table  XXII 
shows  that  in  1949-50*  61  per  cent  of  the  province’s  schools  were  one- 
room,  and  84  per  cent  either  one  or  two  room.  In  1959-60,  the  percentage 
of  one-room  schools  had  dropped  to  55  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
one  and  two-room  schools  to  65  per  cent.  However,  84  per  cent  of  the 
total  schools  in  the  province  had  less  than  five  classrooms.  This 
percentage  is  high  when  considered  in  the  light  of  population  movements 
and  improvements  in  transportation.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
sole-charge  schools  declined  from  slightly  less  than  20,000  in  1949  to 
just  under  10,000  in  1959* 

The  cost  of  providing  comparable  educational,  services  in  sparsely 
settled  areas  is  higher  than  in  more  densely  populated  ones.  The  small 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  small  schools  makes  the  cost  per  pupil 
relatively  high.  In  1959-60  there  were  122  one-room  schools  with  20  or 
fewer  pupils.  The  fact  that  the  small  schools  often  attract  the  lowest 
qualified  and  paid  teachers  and  provide  the  barest  minimum  of  services 
has  decreased  the  cost  of  these  schools,  but  the  effect  on  the  quality 


The  distribution  of  population  is  not,  of  course,  the  sole 
reason  for  the  large  number  of  small  schools.  The  denominational  system 
has  meant  more  than  one  small  school  in  a  number  of  communities. 
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TABLE  XXII 

SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  CLASSROOMS  AND  THE  NUMBER 
OF  SCHOOLS  DOING  WORK  ABOVE  GRADE  VIII 
1949-50,  1954-55,  and  1959-60 


1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

A.  Classrooms 

One 

725 

599 

389 

Two 

265 

294 

355 

Three 

90 

136 

154 

Four 

50 

53 

82 

Five  to  Nine 

49 

76 

122 

Ten  to  Fourteen 

6 

15 

34 

Fifteen  to  Nineteen 

9 

11 

11 

Twenty  to  Twenty -four 

4 

5 

5 

Twenty -five  to  Twenty-nine 

5 

3 

8 

Thirty  and  over. 

1 

6 

Totals 

1,182 

1,192 

1,166 

B.  Schools  doing  work  above  Grade  VIII 
by  number  of  classrooms 

One 

441 

337 

182 

Two 

246 

210 

271 

Three 

86 

123 

117 

Four 

30 

48 

70 

Five  to  Nine 

44 

64 

82 

Ten  to  Fourteen 

5 

15 

25 

Fifteen  to  Nineteen 

9 

10 

8 

Twenty  to  Twenty-four 

4 

6 

2 

Twenty-five  to  Twenty-nine 

3 

3 

6 

Thirty  and  over 

l 

4 

Totals 

869 

816 

767 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Supplements  to  the  Annual  Reports,  Department  of 
Education,  Newfoundland. 
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has  in  many  cases  been  disastrous » 

The  trend  towards  urbanization  and  centralization  had  had 
important  consequences  for  financing  education.  It  has  created  the 
need  for  new  facilities  and  vastly  improved  educational  opportunities. 
Larger  units  have  provided  for  greater  efficiency,  but  the  differential 
in  the  standard  of  service  between  urban  and  rural  areas  has  meant  a  sharp 
rise  in  costs.  That  the  population  will  become  steadily  more  urbanized, 
there  seems  little  doubt.  What  is  more  open  to  argument  is  the  rate,  the 
pattern,  and  the  distribution  of  urbanization.  New  school  projects  and 
centralizations  have  to  be  financed  in  the  light  of  all  available  data 
concerning  these  dimensions  of  population  movement. 

VI.  SUMMARY 

Over  the  past  decade,  Newfoundland  has  experienced  the  most 
rapid  population  growth  in  its  modem  history.  This  growth  has  been 
caused  primarily  by  natural  increase. 

Concomitant  with  the  growth  in  population  has  been  a  change  in 
the  population^  age  structure.  Generally,  there  has  been  a  gain,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  at  both  poles  of  the  age  span,  with  a  decrease 
in  the  intermediate  age  group.  This  has  meant  an  increasing  "dependency 
load"  for  persons  in  the  productive  ages.  More  specifically,  in  1961 
the  combination  of  a  high  birth  rate  and  an  increased  life  expectancy 
created  a  population  in  which  only  52  out  of  every  100  persons  were  in 
the  earning-age  group  or  potential  labour  force. 

The  expanding  economy  of  the  province  over  the  past  decade  or  so 

has  accelerated  the  centralization  of  population.  By  1961,  51  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  in  communities  with  1000  or  more  people,  compared 
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with  a  figure  of  34  per  cent  just  sixteen  years  earlier.  This  movement 
of  population  away  from  many  of  the  small  isolated  communities  reflects 
such  factors  as  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  inshore  fishery, 
attempts  to  mechanize  and  centralize  the  industry,  and  a  growing  desire 
for  improved  social  services. 

The  problems  of  financing  education  in  Newfoundland  have  been 
intensified  by  (l)  the  province's  high  birth  rate,  (2)  the  distribution 
of  population  in  small  communities,  and  (5)  recent  trends  towards 
centralization  and  urbanization  in  residence  and  culture.  The  high 
birth  rate  has  meant  demands  for  more  teachers  and  facilities,  and  hence 
more  tax  money.  The  sparsity  of  population  has  meant  many  small, 
inefficient  schools  and  school  districts.  Centralization  and  urbanization 
in  residence  have  meant  more  facilities,  whereas  urbanization  in  culture 
has  resulted  in  demands  for  expanded  and  improved  educational  opportunities 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  student  population.  In  order  to  meet  these 
demands,  there  have  been  attempts  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  attendance 
areas  and  administrative  units. 

The  prospects  for  continuation  of  the  demographic  trends  discussed 
in  this  chapter  emphasize  that  solutions  to  school  finance  problems  must 
be  framed  in  terms  of  long-range  adequacy.  Policy  makers  in  education 
must  (l)  understand  these  trends,  (2)  appreciate  their  demands  for 
future  educational  facilities  and  personnel,  and  (3)  be  able  to 
translate  demands  into  costs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ECONOMIC  PATTERN  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  amount  that  a  province  can  expend  for  education  depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  its  economic  resources.  The  size  and  distribution  of  a 
province’s  output  of  goods  and  services  are  major  factors  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  provide  funds  to  meet  demands  for  rapidly 
expanding  educational  opportunities.  With  this  in  mind,  the  present 
chapter  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  economic  conditions 

of  Newfoundland  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  General  Pre -Confederation  Characteristics 

2.  The  Structure  of  the  Economy 

3.  The  size  and  Growth  of  the  Economy  since  1949 

4.  The  Size  and  Growth  of  Personal  Income  since  1949 

5.  The  Distribution  of  Personal  Income. 

The  Chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
the  emerging  economic  pattern  for  school  finance. 

I.  GENERAL  PRE-CONFEDERATION  CHARACTERISTICS 

Both  geography  and  history  have  given  Newfoundland  an  economy 
markedly  different  from  that  of  most  other  Canadian  provinces.  The 
topography  of  the  Island  has  presented  numerous  obstacles  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  adequate  system  of  transportation.  This  factor  has,  in  turn, 
played  a  major  role  in  retarding  the  industrial  development  of  the 
province.  Soil  and  climate  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  establishment 
of  large-scale  agriculture.  As  a  result,  for  the  first  four  centuries  of 
their  history,  the  people  of  Newfoundland  depended  on  one  industry  -  the 
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fishery  -  for  their  livelihood.  In  fact,  fish  and  fish  products 
constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  Island* s  exports  as  late  as  1894  >  and  were 
its  principal  source  of  national  income  and  employment  well  past  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.1 

Attempts  to  diversify  the  economy  were  made  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  century  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  20th.  Mineral  deposits 
were  discovered,  mines  opened,  and  pulp  and  paper  mills  established.  These 
developments  provided  fishermen  with  an  alternate  source  of  income  and 
resulted  in  improved  economic  conditions  for  a  portion  of  the  population. 
The  fishery  remained,  however,  as  the  major  source  of  employment. 

Fluctuations  in  the  output  of  the  fishing  industry,  coupled  with 
general  low  productivity  under  the  best  of  conditions,  often  meant  a  high 
degree  of  poverty.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  relatively  prosperous 
1920* s,  the  Newfoundland  Government  borrowed  and  spent  substantial 
amounts  on  public  works  as  a  relief  measure. 

The  Colony  faced  economic  disaster  as  a  result  of  the  world 
depression  of  the  1930* s.  It  was  exceptionally  hard-hit  because  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  depended  on  the  export  of  a  limited  number  of  basic 
products  -  fish,  pulp  and  paper,  and  minerals.  A  sharp  drop  in  govern¬ 
ment  revenue,  derived  primarily  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  accompanied 
the  decline  of  export  trade.  The  government  was  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  widely  scattered  population. 

In  1932  a  Royal  Commission  was  established  to  examine  the  Colony’s 

^Government  of  Newfoundland,  Submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canada  *  s  Economic  Prospects  (St.  John's.  October,  1955 )Yp«  1* 
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economic  plight.  It  recommended  that  a  Commission  of  Government  he 
appointed  until  the  Island  could  overcome  its  difficulties  and  again  become 
self-supporting.  This  recommendation  was  accepted.  Aided  primarily  by 
wartime  prosperity,  the  new  government  brought  about  pronounced  improve¬ 
ments.  Perlin  states  that  ’’while  the  demand  for  all  Newfoundland’s  basic 
products  increased,  the  establishment  of  the  American  bases  was  a  prime 
factor  in  creating  change.  The  people  moved  from  credit  to  a  cash  economy. 

There  was  full  employment  ...  When  war  ended,  Newfoundland  was  enjoying 

2 

the  highest  level  of  prosperity  it  had  ever  known." 

The  uncertainty  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  economy  remained, 
however.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Newfoundland  Finances  stated  that  at 
Confederation  the  economy  of  Newfoundland  was  more  highly  dependent  upon 

external  markets  than  any  Canadian  region,  adding  that  it  was  one  of  the 

x 

most  economically  exposed  and  least  self-sufficient  areas  in  the  world. 

II.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

The  structure  of  the  Newfoundland  economy  becomes  apparent  through 
an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  labour  force.  Table  XXIII  contains 
labour  force  statistics  for  1949  and  1951;  1951  being  the  last  year  for 
which  official  data  are  available.  However,  further  estimates  are  shown 
in  Table  XXIY  for  the  major  employment  sectors. 

^A.  B.  Perlin,  The  Newfoundland  Story  (St.  John's ‘.Guardian  Ltd., 
1958).  Reprints  of  a  Speech  delivered  to  a  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  Economic  Council  on  September  23,  1958,  p.  18. 

3 

Government  of  Newfoundland ,  Submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Newfoundland  Finances  (St.  John's,  1957),  P»  3* 
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TABLE  XXIII 


NUMERICAL  ML  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1945  and.  1951 


Occupation 

No. 

1945 

* 

1951 

No. 

c/o 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

No.  <f0 

All  Occupations 

112,508 

100 

106,540 

100 

-  5,968 

-  5.5 

Proprietory  and 
Managerial 

4,115 

5.7 

6,829 

6.4 

2,714 

66.0 

Professional 

4,980 

4.4 

5,468 

5.1 

488 

9.8 

Clerical 

4,824 

4.5 

6,678 

6.5 

1,854 

58.4 

Agricul tural 

4,221 

5.8 

3,682 

5.5 

-  559 

-12.8 

Trapping,  Fishing 
Hunting 

’31,198 

27.7 

18,585 

17.5 

-12,815 

-41.1 

Logging 

7,264 

6.4 

9,155 

8. 6 

1,889 

26.0 

Mining  and 
Quarrying 

2,001 

1.8 

2,256 

2.1 

255 

12.7 

Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical 

7,229 

6.4 

8,656 

8.1 

1,427 

19.7 

Electric  Power 

1,026 

1.0 

1,555 

1.4 

507 

49.4 

Construction 

6,465 

5.7 

7,105 

6.7 

640 

9.9 

Tr  ansp  or  t  ati  on 

7,641 

6.8 

9,684 

9.1 

2,045 

26.7 

Communication 

857 

0.8 

1,555 

1.5 

476 

55-5 

Financial 

96 

- 

109 

0.1 

15 

15.5 

Commercial 

3,806 

5.4 

5,566 

5.2 

1,760 

46.2 

Service 

15,244 

11.8 

10,470 

9.8 

-2,774 

-20  0  9 

Personal 

8,622 

7.7 

8,480 

8.0 

-  142 

-  1.6 

Protective 

4,509 

5.8 

1,855 

1.7 

-2,456 

-57.0 

Other 

515 

157 

0.1 

-  176 

-56.2 

Labourers 

8,678 

7.7 

8,549 

8.0 

-  129 

-  1.5 

Not  Stated 

4,865 

4.5 

1,086 

1.0 

-5,777 

-77.7 

SOURCE:  Calculated  from  D.B.S.,  Census  of  Canada,  1951,  as  presented  in 
Howland,  Some  Regional  Aspects  of  Canada* s  Ec onomic  Development,  p.  107. 
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TABLE  XXIY 


SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
PROVINCIAL  LABOUR  FORCE,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949  -  1957 


Year 

Forest 

Industry 

Fishing  Minerals 

Agric 

. a  Other 
Manuf . 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Services 

1949 

8.2 

20.2 

2.6 

3.1 

2.0 

3.1 

•  •  •  • 

1950 

8.7 

20.3 

5.2 

2.9 

2.1 

3.1 

44.5 

1951 

10.0 

21.0 

5.9 

3.3 

2.5 

8.1 

46.4 

1952 

9.8 

19.5 

4.3 

3.0 

2.5 

9.2 

46.4 

1955 

9-7 

17.4 

4.0 

2.6 

2.3 

8.0 

52.6 

1954 

8.5 

16.8 

3.8 

2.4 

2.5 

8.9 

52.5 

1955 

10.2 

15.0 

3.9 

2.2 

2.5 

9.2 

52.4 

1956 

•  •  • 

16.2 

4.5 

2.0 

2.5 

9.5 

•  •  •  • 

1957 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

4.2 

1.6 

•  •  • 

10.5 

•  •  •  • 

SOURCE 

:  Parks , 

The  Economy 

of  the 

Atlantic 

Provinces 

>  1940-1957. 

> 

Table  LVII,  p.  88. 


aThe  employment  figures  in  the  agricultural  sector  must  be 
accepted  with  great  reservation.  The  absence  of  data  makes  this 
sector  in  particular  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 
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These  tables  are  indicative  of  certain  trends.  Prom  an  economy 
based  essentially  on  the  fishing  industry,  the  province  has  expanded  its 
resources  to  include  a  growing  volume  of  employment  in  the  forestry, 
mining,  and  construction  industries.  A  pronounced  downward  trend  is 
indicated  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  decline  from  1945  to  1951  was 
12,815  or  41.1  per  cent  (Table  XXIII ).  Prom  1949  to  1956,  the  percentage 
of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  fishing  dropped  from  20.2  to  16.2 
(Table  XXIV ).  Labour  employed  in  the  forest  industries  exhibited  a  modest 
increase.  A  slow  but  steady  upward  trend  occurred  in  mining.  A  pronounced 
upward  trend  is  shown  in  construction. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  labour  force  in 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  for  1951  appears  in  Table  XXV.  Whereas  45*4  Per 
cent  of  Newfoundland fs  labour  force  were  employed  in  resource  industries, 
the  percentage  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  only  25.4*  The  differences 
in  the  percentages  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  were 
most  pronounced.  The  reverse  situation  to  that  pertaining  to  resource 
industries  held  with  respect  to  secondary  manufacturing.  The  percentage 
for  Newfoundland  was  4*9  compared  with  22.0  for  Canada. 

III.  THE  SIZE  AND  GROWTH  OF  GROSS 
PROVINCIAL  PRODUCT  SINCE  1949 

A  frequently-used  indication  of  the  economic  well-being  of  a 
nation  is  its  Gross  National  Product  (G.N.Po).  Gross  Provincial  Product 
(G.P. P. )  is  to  the  province  what  G.N.P.  is  to  the  nation.  G.P.P.  measures 
the  value  in  dollars  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  a  year  by  the 
residents  of  a  province  in  their  capacity  as  workers,  persons  engaged  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  owners  of  land,  and  owners  of  capital 
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TABLE  U.Y 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORGE  BY  INDUSTRY, 
NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  C AN ADA 
1951 


Industry 

Newfoundland 

No.  cJo 

Canada 

No. 

Jt 

Resource  Industries 

45,665 

43.4 

1,323,934 

25.4 

Agriculture 

3,525 

3.4 

827,030 

15.9 

Forest 

16,728 

15.9 

271,122 

5.2 

Fishing 

21,591 

20.3 

62,980 

1.2 

Trapping 

313 

0.3 

4,626 

0.1 

Mineral 

5,706 

3.5 

158,176 

3.0 

Secondary  Manufacturing 

5,142 

4.9 

1,148,017 

22.0 

Food  and  beverages 

1,155 

1.1 

133,454 

2.6 

Transportation  equipment 

1,291 

1.2 

186,972 

3.6 

Textiles  and  clothing 

570 

0.5 

201,967 

3.9 

Printing  and  publishing 

408 

0.4 

62,968 

1.2 

Iron  and  steel  products 

373 

0.4 

145,510 

2.8 

Other 

1,590 

1.3 

417,546 

8.0 

Other  Commodity  Production 

7,933 

7.5 

412,710 

7.9 

Electricity,  gas,  and  water 

642 

0.6 

61,814 

1.2 

Construction 

7,291 

6.9 

550,896 

6.7 

Tertiary  Industries 

46,441 

44.2 

2,333,935 

44.7 

Transportation,  storage,  and 

c  ommunic  at i on 

10,018 

9.5 

402,707 

7.7 

Wholesale  trade 

3,835 

3*7 

195,323 

3.7 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 

10,416 

9.9 

514,445 

9.9 

Real  Estate 

610 

0.6 

143,995 

2.8 

Community  services 

6,515 

6.2 

371,748 

7.1 

Government  services 

9,483 

9.0 

304,274 

5.8 

Commercial  services 

5,564 

5.3 

401,443 

7-7 

All  Industries 

Not  stated 

105,179 

1,561 

100 

5,218,596 

67,557 

100 

SOURCE:  Copes,  St.  John’s  and  Newfoundland:  An  Economic  Survey, 

Table  16.1  (p.  210)7“  ' 
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assets. 4 

Estimates  of  the  G.P. P.  for  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  a 
second  province  in  the  Atlantic  region,  are  presented  in  Table  XXVI. 

The  growth  in  Newfoundland's  G.P.P.  for  the  period  1949  to  1957  was 
98  per  cent,  from  $177  million  to  $350  million.  In  1956  constant 
dollars,  the  G.P.P.  rose  from  $225  million  to  $335  million,  an  increase 
of  48  per  cent.  These  percentages  compared  with  increases  of  70  per  cent 
and  28  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia's  G.P.P.  for  the  same  period. 

Data  on  per  capita  G.P.P.  for  Newfoundland  are  shown  in  columns  6 
and  8  of  Table  XXVI.  The  increase  in  per  capita  current  dollars  from 
1949  to  1957  was  $310  or  61  per  cent.  The  increase  in  constant  (1956) 
dollars  was  22  per  cent.  This  increase  took  place  after  allowances 
were  made  for  a  rapid  rise  in  population  as  well  as  for  the  decrease  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  In  each  case,  the  percentage  increase 
for  Newfoundland  was  greater  than  that  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Table  XXVII  contains  estimates  of  the  net  value  of  commodity  production 
accruing  to  Newfoundland  from  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy 
from  1949  to  1957*  The  most  important  industry  in  1957  was  forestry, 
followed  closely  by  construction  and  mining.  However,  the  growth  of 
forestry  from  1949  to  1956  was  only  52  per  cent,  compared  with  292  per 
cent  for  construction  and  194  per  cent  for  mining.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  net  value  of  fishing.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  fishing 
industry  was  that  in  1956  the  industry  employed  16.2  per  cent  of  the 
province's  labour  force  but  contributed  only  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total 

^A.  C.  Parks,  The  Economy  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  1940-1957? 

Atlantic  Provinces  Economic  Council  (Halifax:  The  Council,  1959 ) ?  p.  1 
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TABLE  XXVI 

GROSS  PROVINCIAL  PRODUCT,  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA 

1949  -  1957 


G.P.P. 

G.P.P. 

Per  Capita 

Per  Capita 

Mil  ions  of 

Mllions  of 

G.P.P.  in 

G.P.P.  in 

Current  Dollars 

Constant  (1956) 

Current  Dollars 

Constant  (1956) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Year 

NFLD.  N.S. 

NFLD.  N.S. 

NFLD.  N.S. 

NFLD.  N.S. 

(1) 

(2)  (3) 

(4)  (5) 

(6)  (7) 

(8)  (9) 

1949 

177 

490 

225 

624 

510 

780 

650 

990 

1950 

200 

533 

248 

662 

570 

840 

710 

1040 

1951 

227 

574 

253 

64I 

63O 

890 

700 

1000 

1952 

249 

623 

266 

665 

670 

950 

710 

1020 

1955 

271 

665 

287 

705 

710 

1000 

750 

1060 

1954 

281 

685 

291 

710 

710 

1020 

740 

1050 

1955 

297 

719 

306 

742 

730 

1050 

750 

1090 

1956 

329 

794 

329 

794 

790 

1140 

790 

1140 

1957 

350 

831 

335 

796 

820 

1180 

790 

1130 

(index  of  < 

Growth  with 

Provincial  Total  in 

1949=100) 

1949 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950 

113 

109 

110 

106 

112 

108 

108 

105 

1951 

128 

117 

112 

103 

124 

114 

107 

101 

1952 

141 

128 

118 

107 

131 

122 

109 

103 

1955 

153 

136 

127 

113 

139 

128 

115 

107 

1954 

159 

140 

129 

114 

139 

131 

113 

106 

1955 

168 

147 

136 

119 

143 

135 

116 

110 

1956 

I83 

162 

146 

127 

155 

146 

122 

115 

1957 

198 

170 

148 

128 

161 

151 

122 

114 

SOURCES 

:  Calculated 

from  Parks 

,  The  Economy  of  the 

Atlantic 

Provinces , 

1940-1957,  pp.  2-4;  and  Copes,  St.  John's  and  Newfoundland; 
An  Economic  Survey,  Table  1.2  (p.  154) • 
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TABLE  XXVII 

NE?  VALUE  OP  COMMODITY  PRODUCTION  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND, 
BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 
1949  -  1957 

(Net  value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

(1) 

Forest 

Ind. 

(2) 

Fishing 

Ind. 

(3) 

Trapping 

(4) 

Mining 

(5) 

Secondary  Constr. 
Manuf . 

(6)  (7) 

Total8, 

(8) 

1949 

39,887 

•  •  •  • 

17,437 

8,629 

13,000 

1950 

47,610 

•  •  •  • 

20,124 

9,878 

24,400 

1951 

6 2,126 

20,531 

•  •  •  • 

25,295 

10,130 

25,100 

149,736 

1952 

59,669 

17,855 

141 

20,515 

12,911 

38,700 

155,070 

1955 

61,943 

17,109 

62 

20,917 

15,632 

39,600 

163,195 

1954 

56,831 

21,599 

131 

26,879 

17,377 

38,100 

169,436 

1955 

58,053 

23,400 

48 

42,625 

17,590 

42 , 500 

194,913 

1956 

60,462 

23,384 

158 

51,332 

17,817 

51,000 

216,600 

1957 

53,154 

19,938 

49 

45,562 

18,364 

47,280 

197,131 

(index  of  Growth  with  1949  total =100^) 

1949 

100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

100 

100 

•  •  • 

1950 

119 

•  •  • 

•  ♦  • 

115 

115 

188 

•  •  • 

1951 

156 

100 

•  •  • 

145 

117 

193 

100 

1952 

150 

87 

100 

118 

150 

298 

104 

1953 

155 

83 

44 

120 

181 

305 

109 

1954 

143 

104 

93 

154 

201 

294 

113 

1955 

146 

114 

34 

245 

204 

327 

130 

1956 

152 

114 

112 

294 

207 

392 

145 

1957 

133 

97 

35 

261 

213 

364 

132 

SOURCE:  Calculated  from  Copes,  St_.  J ohn 1  s  and  Newfoundland:  An  Economic 
Survey ,  Tables  1.5  (p.  155)  ,  1*4  (p*  156)  and  1.5  (p*  157 )•” 


aCopes  adds  $4  million  for  all  years  as  an  estimate  of  agricultural 
production,  and  $190,000  as  an  estimate  for  trapping  in  1951*  'The  D.B.S. 
commodity  production  series  omits  agriculture  from  its  totals  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  accurate  statistics  for  Newfoundland. 

kpor  fishing  (column  3)  and  total  net  value  (column  8)  1951=100; 
for  trapping  (column  4)  1952=100. 
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net  value  of  commodity  production.  The  figures  for  mining  were  4*5 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  and  23*7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
production. 

The  growth  of  Newfoundland’s  G.P.P. ,  population,  and  labour  force, 
compared  with  the  national  growth  is  shown  in  Table  XXVIII.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  G.P.P.  and  G.N.P.  remained  stable  from  1949  to  1957*  A  stable 
relationship  also  existed  between  provincial  and  national  population,  while 
the  percentage  relationship  between  the  size  of  Newfoundland’s  labour  force 
and  Canada’s  labour  force  exhibited  a  slight  decline.  A  comparison  of  the 
G.P.P.  per  capita  and  the  G.N.P.  per  capita  indicates  that  there  was  a 
slight  upward  trend  in  the  province’s  relative  position  from  1949  to  1957* 
However,  in  1957  the  province’s  G.P.P.  per  capita  was  only  43.3  per  cent 
of  the  national  level. 


IV.  THE  SIZE  AND  GROWTH  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME  SINCE  1949 

A  second  widely-accepted  indicator  of  national  or  provincial  well¬ 
being  is  personal  income.  This  measure  is  defined  as  all  income  received 
by  Canadian  residents  and  includes  factor  incomes  of  persons,  transfer 
payments  received  by  persons,  such  as  family  allowances  and  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  and  types  of  investment  income  accumulated  on  behalf 
of  persons  by  life  insurance  companies,  private  pension  funds,  and. 
similar  institutions.  It  excludes  incomes  of  the  factors  of  production 
which  are  not  paid  out  to  persons,  such  as  undistributed  corporation 
profits  and  profits  of  government  enterprise. 5 

Table  XXIX  sets  out  data  on  the  personal  income  of  the  Canadian 


^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  National  Accounts :  Income  and 
Expenditure.  1926-1956  (Ottawa:  The  Queen’s  Printer,  1958),  p.  124. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 


GROSS  PROVINCIAL  PRODUCT,  POPULATION,  AND  LABOUR  FORCE  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND  AS  A  PER  CENT  OF  G.N.P. ,  NATIONAL 
POPULATION  AND  NATIONAL  LABOUR  FORCE 

1949  -  1957 


Year 

G.P.P.  as 
a  c/o  of  G.N.P. 

Provincial 

Pop.  as  a 

rfo  of  National 

Pop. 

Provincial 
Labour  Force 
as  a  7 o  of 
National 

Labour  Force 

G.P.P.  Per 
Capita 
Expressed 
as  a  °/o  of 
G.N.P.  Per 
Capita. 

1949 

1.1 

2.6 

2.5 

41.9 

1950 

1.1 

2.6 

2.5 

42.9 

1951 

1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

41.0 

1952 

1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

41.4 

1955 

1.1 

2.6 

2.1 

42.9 

1954 

1.2 

2.6 

o 

• 

C\J 

44.7 

1955 

1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

42.4 

1956 

1.1 

2 . 6 

1.9 

42.2 

1957 

1.1 

2.6 

1.9 

45.5 

SOURCE :  Parks ,  The  Economy  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces ,  1940-1957 » 
Tables  V  and  VI,  pp.  6-7- 
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TABLE  XXIX 

PERSONAL  INCOME,  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 
1949  _  i960 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 
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SOURCE:  D.3.S.,  Rational  Accounts  -  Income  and  Expenditure ,  1949-1960. 
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provinces  from  1949  to  i960.  The  increase  for  Canada  as  a  whole  was 
117  per  cent.  For  the  provinces  the  increase  for  the  period  ranged 
from  66  per  cent  for  Saskatchewan  to  141  for  Newfoundland. 

Income  per  capita  provides  a  more  meaningful  and  precise 
measure  of  the  economic  welfare  of  a  community  (Table  XXX ) .  In  1949, 
personal  income  per  capita  in  Newfoundland  was  $472,  50  per  cent  of 
the  Canadian  average  and  42  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  per  capita 
in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  -  the  two  provinces  with  the  highest 
per  capita  income  in  Canada.  In  addition  to  British  Columbia  and 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  had  per  capita  personal 
incomes  more  than  twice  that  of  Newfoundland  in  1949* 

By  i960,  Newfoundland’s  per  capita  income  had  reached  $856  - 
81  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1949*  This  percentage  growth  was 
the  highest  in  the  Dominion  and  compared  with  an  increase  of  64  per 
cent  for  Canada  and  a  low  of  51  Per  cent  for  Saskatchewan,  It  compared 
with  an  increase  of  69  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia  and  61  per  cent  in 
British  Columbia  (see  Figure  2).  Newfoundland’s  i960  figure  of  $856 
per  person  was  56  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average  and  47  per  cent  of 
Ontario's  per  capita  income,  the  highest  in  Canada,  In  eleven  of  the 
twelve  years  from  1949  to  I960,  Newfoundland's  average  income  ranked 
last  among  the  ten  provinces  (Figure  5)* 
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Year 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1996 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 


TABLE  XXX 


PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITAL,  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

1949  -  I960 

(in  dollars) 


Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que . 

Ont 

472 

543 

696 

646 

789 

1,120 

504 

552 

726 

680 

856 

1,182 

568 

612 

776 

742 

928 

1,325 

586 

710 

847 

772 

995 

1,410 

632 

653 

891 

777 

1,047 

1,459 

653 

683 

902 

806 

1,059 

1,446 

682 

690 

918 

823 

1,073 

1 , 504 

749 

788 

971 

895 

1,149 

1,594 

772 

768 

1,027 

9  08 

1,207 

1,672 

788 

850 

1,072 

938 

1,242 

1,722 

831 

912 

1,137 

983 

1,281 

1,798 

856 

971 

1,177 

1,035 

1,509 

1,820 

( Indexes 

with  Provincial  Averages  in 

1949  =  100) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

107 

102 

104 

107 

106 

106 

120 

112 

111 

115 

118 

118 

124 

130 

121 

120 

126 

126 

134 

120 

129 

120 

133 

130 

138 

126 

130 

124 

134 

129 

144 

128 

132 

127 

136 

135 

158 

145 

140 

139 

146 

142 

I64 

141 

148 

141 

153 

149 

167 

157 

154 

145 

157 

154 

176 

168 

163 

152 

162 

161 

181 

179 

169 

160 

166 

163 

( Indexes 

with  Canadian  Average 

at  100 

in  each  year) 

50 

58 

74 

69 

84 

119 

51 

56 

74 

69 

85 

121 

50 

54 

69 

66 

82 

117 

49 

59 

70 

64 

83 

117 

51 

53 

72 

64 

85 

118 

54 

57 

75 

67 

88 

120 

54 

55 

73 

66 

86 

120 

55 

58 

77 

66 

84 

117 

55 

55 

73 

65 

86 

120 

54 

59 

74 

65 

86 

119 

55 

60 

75 

64 

85 

119 

56 

63 

76 

67 

85 

118 
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TABLE  XXX  (continued) 


Year 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C . 

Canada 

1949 

958 

957 

1,008 

1,120 

940 

1950 

983 

849 

1,007 

1,204 

979 

1951 

1,135 

1,329 

1,308 

1,346 

1,130 

1952 

1,170 

1,434 

1,365 

1,434 

1,203 

1955 

1,166 

1,319 

1,357 

1,478 

1,235 

1954 

1,126 

927 

1,239 

1,476 

1,205 

1955 

1,191 

1,164 

1,292 

1,538 

1,257 

1956 

1,325 

1,392 

1,456 

1,667 

1,361 

1957 

1,316 

1,159 

1,431 

1,699 

1,398 

1958 

1,453 

1,247 

1,541 

1,692 

1,449 

1959 

1,513 

1,313 

1,575 

1,772 

1,509 

I960 

1,526 

1,448 

1,573 

1,806 

1,540 

( Indexes 

with  Provincial  Average 

in  1949  =  100) 

1949 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950 

103 

88 

100 

107 

104 

1951 

118 

139 

130 

120 

120 

1952 

122 

149 

136 

128 

128 

1953 

122 

138 

135 

132 

131 

1954 

118 

97 

123 

152 

128 

1955 

125 

122 

128 

135 

134 

1956 

138 

145 

144 

149 

145 

1957 

137 

121 

142 

152 

149 

1958 

152 

130 

153 

151 

154 

1959 

158 

137 

156 

158 

161 

I960 

159 

151 

156 

161 

164 

( Indexes 

with  Canadian 

Average  at 

100  in  each  year 

) 

1949 

102 

102 

107 

119 

100 

1950 

100 

86 

103 

123 

100 

1951 

100 

117 

116 

119 

100 

1952 

97 

119 

114 

119 

100 

1953 

95 

106 

110 

120 

100 

1954 

93 

77 

102 

122 

100 

1955 

94 

93 

103 

122 

100 

1956 

97 

102 

107 

123 

100 

1957 

94 

83 

102 

122 

100 

1958 

100 

86 

106 

117 

100 

1959 

100 

87 

104 

117 

100 

I960 

99 

94 

102 

117 

100 

SOURCE:  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts  -  Inc ome  and  Expenditure ,  1949-1960. 
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FIGURE  2 

PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  NEWFOUNDLAND, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA ,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
AND  CANADA  1949-1960 
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FIGURE  5 

PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA:  RANKS  OF  THE  PROVINCES 
OF  CANADA  FOR  TWELVE- YEAR  PERIOD 

1949  to  I960 

SOURCE:  Table  XXX 

aB.  C.  tied  with  Ont.  in  1949,  and  with  Sask.  in  1952 
for  first  place. 
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The  statistic  disposable  personal  income  is  also  made 
available  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  measure  is 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  all  personal  direct  taxes  from  total 
personal  income.  Table  XXXI  shows  personal  disposable  income 
for  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  and  Canada.  An 
analysis  of  the  table  indicates  that  trends  established  for  personal 
income  also  apply  to  personal  disposable  income.  The  growth  for 
the  province  of  Newfoundland  was  faster  than  that  for  the  two  other 
provinces.  However,  the  actual  level  of  disposable  per  capita 
income  was  only  52  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average  in  1949 »  and 
58  per  cent  in  I960.  Newfoundland’s  figure  was  45  per  cent  of  that 
for  British  Columbia  in  1949  and  49  per  cent  in  I960. 

The  major  components  of  personal  income  are  shown  in  Table 
XXXII.  From  1949  to  I960,  earned  income  increased  proportionately 
from  75  to  81  per  cent;  investment  income  remained  relatively  stable 
government  transfer  payments  increased  from  12  to  19  per  cent;  while 
net  income  of  non-farm  unincorporated  businesses  decreased  from  18 
to  12  per  cent. 

The  data  regarding  personal  income  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  two  factors:  (l)  the  effects  of  inflation,  and  (2)  the 
cost  of  living. 


Personal  disposable  income  may  be  a  more  significant 
measure  of  ability  to  pay  than  personal  income.  Increases  in 
disposable  income  enable  individuals  to  allocate  more  of  their 
earnings  freely  -  perhaps  to  improve  their  standard  of  living, 
to  enhance  their  savings,  or  to  improve  educational  opportunities. 
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The  effects  of  inflation  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  increase 
in  actual  dollars.  Copes  estimates  that  two- thirds  of  the  increase  in 
Newfoundland’s  money  since  1949  is  accountable  to  inflation. 7  This  leaves 
an  expansion  of  one-third  in  real  income.  Acceptance  of  this  estimate 
means  that  the  real  increase  in  Newfoundland’s  per  capita  personal  income 
from  1949  to  I960  has  been  approximately  27  per  cent. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
Newfoundland  and  other  parts  of  Canada  range  from  10  to  25  per  cento  A 
D.B.S.  study  of  price  differences  between  St.  John’s  and  Halifax  in  1954 
and  1955  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ”11  per  cent  was  a  useful  indication 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  price  difference. "6  Howland  concluded  that  the 
price  level  for  the  same  basket  of  goods  and  services  appeared  to  be 
some  10  per  cent  higher  in  Newfoundland  than  in  other  parts  of  Canada. ^ 

The  submission  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  the  recent  Royal 
Commission  on  Newfoundland’s  finances  accepted,  a  difference  of  12  per 
cent.-^  Copes  estimated,  however,  that  the  cost-of-living  differential 
between  the  province  and  the  mainland  of  Canada  was  probably  in  the 
range  of  20  to  25  per  cent.-^  A  major  conclusion  from  these  estimates 
is  that  Newfoundland’s  relative  position  with  respect  to  personal  income 
is  lower  than  the  data  in  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI  would  indicate. 


7 

Copes,  0£.  cit.,  p.  30. 

Q 

Quoted  in  Copes,  on.  cit. .  p.  I34. 

9 

R.  D.  Howland,  Some  Regional  Aspects  of  Canada’s  Economic 
Development.  Prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic 
Prospects  (Ottawa:  The  Queen's  Printer,  1958),  P*  52. 

^ ^Submission  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Newfoundland  Finances. 

11Copes,  op.  cit. .  p.  32. 
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V.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME 

The  question  posed  in  this  section  is:  How  is  income  distributed 
among  the  households  of  the  province?  This  question  can  be  answered  by 
reference  to  Table  XXXIII. 

The  median  incomes  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  1954 
was  $2,060,  and  the  average  income  $2,650.  For  the  province  as  a  whole 
11.1  per  cent  reported  incomes  of  less  than  $500.  Another  11.9  per  cent 
had  incomes  between  $500  and  $999*  There  were  34*4  per  cent  with  incomes 
ranging  between  $1,000  and  $2,499?  while  28.7  per  cent  had  incomes  between 
$2,500  and  $4? 999?  and  12.4  per  cent  between  $5,000  and  $9? 999*  Incomes 
of  $10,000  or  more  were  reported  by  1.4  per  cent.  For  the  Maritime 
provinces,  7°9  per  cent  had  incomes  less  than  $500;  13»3  per  cent  between 
$500  and  $999?  32.7  per  cent  from  $1,000  to  $2,499?  37*1  per  cent  between 
$2,500  and  $4?999?  7*9  per  cent  between  $5,000  and  $9,999;  and  1.3  per 
cent  with  $10,000  or  more. 

Figure  4  illustrates  certain  differences  between  the  distributions 
of  income  in  Newfoundland  and  the  Mari times.  The  Newfoundland  distri¬ 
bution  is  the  more  irregular.  Also,  the  bar  graphs  illustrate  that 
Newfoundland  has  a  higher  proportion  of  workers  at  both  ends  of  the  scale, 
and  hence,  fewer  in  the  middle. 

The  conclusion  that  Newfoundland  has  a  relatively  higher  proportion 
in  the  income  brackets  under  $1,500  per  annum  was  supported  by  the  results 
of  a  sickness  survey  conducted  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  19  50-51  The  survey  showed  that  in  1951? 


Government  of  Canada,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Newfoundland  Finances  (Ottawa:  The  Queen’s  Printer,  1958),  p.  33. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNATTACHED 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  EMILIES ,  BY  INCOME  GROUP, 

FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  MARITIMES ,  1954 


Income 

Group 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Unattached  Families 
Individuals 

MARITIMES 

Total  Unattached  Families  Total 

Individuals 

Under  $500 

56.1 

8.4 

11.1 

51.1 

2.7 

7.9 

$500 -$999 

22.2 

10.8 

11.9 

20.4 

11.8 

13.3 

IOOO-I499 

19.4 

14.7 

15.2 

19.5 

11.2 

12.7 

1500-1999 

2.8 

11.7 

10.8 

8.8 

10.2 

10.0 

2000-2499 

15.9 

7.8 

8.4 

8.0 

10.4 

10.0 

2500-2999 

•  •  • 

7.2 

6.5 

•  •  • 

12.9 

10.6 

5OOO-5499 

•  •  • 

8.1 

7.3 

3.5 

10.0 

8.9 

3500-3999 

5.6 

11.1 

10.6 

2.7 

8.5 

7.4 

4000-4499 

•  •  • 

5.9 

3.5 

0.9 

6.9 

5.9 

4500-4999 

•  •  • 

0.9 

0.8 

1.8 

4.8 

4.3 

5000-6999 

•  •  • 

9.9 

8.9 

1.8 

7.5 

6.5 

7000-9999 

•  •  • 

3.9 

3.5 

•  •  0 

1  •  7 

1.4 

10,000  and  over  ... 

1.5 

1.4 

0.9 

1.3 

1.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dollars 

Average  Income  1021 

2826 

2650 

1398 

2938 

2665 

Median  Income 

815 

2282 

2060 

944 

2643 

2305 

SOURCE:  Government  of  Canada,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Newfoundland  Finances,  p.  91 • 
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FIGURE  4 

ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNATTACHED 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES,  BY  INCOME  GROUP, 
NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  MARITIME  PROVINCES,  1954 
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47  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1500  per  annum.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
Newfoundland  was  57  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  force  was  in  the 
relatively  low  income  group  is  accounted  for  hy  the  large  number  of 
fishermen  and  unskilled  labourers  with  extremely  low  incomes.  With  the 
trend  towards  more  stable  employment  and  towards  the  development  of  more 
vocational  and  technical  skills  among  the  population,  the  direction  of 
change  in  income  distribution  will  probably  be  towards  lesser  inequality 
in  the  future. 


VI.  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

The  long  history  of  relative  poverty  and  lack  of  economic 
development  has  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  public  services  in  many  parts 
of  Newfoundland.  Only  recently  have  large  sums  of  money  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  education.  Improvements  in  the  economic  level  and  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  province  have  accelerated  demands  for  better  and  broader 
educational  opportunities.  Education  begets  education.  The  changing 
economy  has  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  vocational  and  technical 
skills,  long  lacking  in  the  province.  The  implications  for  financing 
education  have  become  clear. 

The  level  of  income  is  a  major  determinant  of  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  public  service.  A  growing  income  facilitates  the  diversion 
of  spending  power  from  the  private  to  the  public  sector. In  the  case 

■^Seymour  Harris,  More  Resources  for  Education  (New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  i960),  p.  5* 
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of  education,  Benson  concludes  that  rich  countries  spend  more  money 
on  schooling  than  poor  ones,  and  the  difference  is  often  in  rough  accord 
with  the  difference  in  per  capita  income. 

Personal  income  per  capita  provides  a  rough  measure  of  the  ability 
of  a  province  to  provide  an  adequate  educational  program.  Personal 
income  per  child  enrolled  provides  a  second  such  measure.  Data  indicating 
personal  income  per  pupil  enrolled  for  each  of  the  provinces  for  1950  and. 
I960  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIV.  In  1950,  Newfoundland's  figure  of  $2261 
per  pupil  enrolled  was  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average,  and  27  per 
cent  of  the  British  Columbia  figure.  The  i960  figure  was  43  per  cent  of 
the  national  average  and  35  Per  cent  of  the  British  Columbia  per  pupil 
personal  income.  Hence,  Newfoundland's  growth  from  1950  to  i960  was 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  Canada  or  British  Columbia.  The  pattern 
here  is  similar  to  that  for  personal  income  per  capita  except  that 
Newfoundland's  relative  position  is  worse.  Whereas  in  i960  Newf oundland ' s 
per  capita  income  was  56  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average  (Table  XXX), 
the  province's  per  pupil  income  was  only  45  per  cent  of  the  national 
level. 

Table  XXXV  presents  certain  significant  relationships.  The 
proportions  of  G.P.P.  to  G.N.P. ,  provincial  personal  income  to  Canadian 
total,  and  provincial  enrolment  to  national  enrolment,  have  each  remained 
constant  over  the  period.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  for  a 
particular  year  shows  that  Newfoundland  has  had  to  educate  3*5  per  cent 
of  Canada's  pupils  with  1.3  per  cent  of  Canada's  personal  income  and  1.1 

!4 

C.  S.  Benson,  The  Economies  of  Education  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1961),  p.  41. 
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TABLE  XXXIY 

PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED3, 
1950  and  I960 


Province 

Dollars 

1950 

I960 

Percentage 

Increase 

1950  to  I960 

Newfoundland 

2261 

5147 

59.2 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2810 

4141 

47.4 

Nova  Scotia 

5551 

48O5 

55.5 

New  Brunswick 

5544 

4201 

25.6 

Quebec 

4911 

64O8 

50.5 

Ontario 

7901 

8598 

18. 4 

Manitoba 

5970 

7705 

29.0 

Saskatchewan 

4240 

6515 

55.7 

Alberta 

5477 

7261 

52.6 

British  Columbia 

8515 

9480 

11.4 

Canada 

5648 

7208 

27.6 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts  —  Income  and  Expenditure;  and 

D.B.S.  (Education  Division)  enrolment  data. 

a1949-50  and  1959-60  enrolment  figures  were  used  in  these 
calculations. 
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TABLE  XXXV 


GROSS  PROVINCIAL  PRODUCT,  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  ENROLMENT  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT, 
TOTAL  CANADIAN  PERSONAL  INCOME,  AND  NATIONAL  ENROLMENT 

1949  -  1957 


Year 

G .  P .  P .  as 
a  °/o  of 
G.N.P.l 

Personal  Income 
as  a  /o  of  ^ 

Canadian  Total " 

Provincia 
as  a  io 
National  . 

1949 

1.1 

1.3 

3*3 

1950 

1.1 

1.3 

CM 

• 

N~\ 

1951 

1.1 

1.3 

3-3 

1952 

1.1 

1.3 

3.2 

1953 

1.1 

N~\ 

• 

1 - 1 

CM 

• 

NA 

1954 

1.2 

1.4 

3.2 

1955 

1.1 

1.4 

3.2 

1956 

1.1 

1.4 

3-3 

1957 

1.1 

1.4 

3-3 

3 


SOURCES:  lm  n  VY_rT 

Table  XXVIII. 

2Table  XXX. 

^Calculated  from  enrolment  data  in  D.B.So,  Education,  19 54- 
19 56 ,  and  Preliminary  Statistics  of  Education ,  1959-1960. 
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per  cent  of  the  national  production.  The  relatively  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  widely  scattered  school  population  further  aggravates 
the  situation. 


VII.  SUMMARY 

Newfoundland  is  characterized  by  a  high  export,  high  import 
economy  based  primarily  on  such  primary  industries  as  fishing,  forestry, 
and  mining.  Only  recently  has  there  been  some  diversification  of 
industry,  with  its  wider  variety  of  employment  opportunities  and  its 
more  stable  sources  of  income.  Only  recently  has  there  been  sufficient 
public  funds  to  facilitate  the  development  of  basic  social  services,  so 
long  neglected  because  of  the  years  of  relative  poverty  in  the  Colony. 

Economic  development  has  been  most  rapid  over  the  past  decade  or 
so.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Gross  Provincial  Product  has  been  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  The  rate  of  growth  in 
per  capita  personal  income  has  been  the  highest  in  Canada.  The  level  of 
income  in  actual  dollars,  however,  remains  well  below  the  national  average. 

Data  on  the  distribution  of  personal  income  show  that  in  1954 >  38*2 
per  cent  of  the  unattached  individuals  and  families  of  Newfoundland  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1500  per  annum.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Maritime  provinces  was  53*9  per  cent. 

Educational  development  in  Newfoundland  has  been  hampered  by  the 
low  productivity  among  a  large  number  of  people.  The  distribution  of 
population  and  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  people  in  the  school- 
age  group  have  intensified  the  problem.  In  1957 >  for  example,  Newfoundland 
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had  to  educate  3.3  per  cent  of  Canada1 s  elementary  and  secondary  students 
with  1.1  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
Nation’s  personal  income.  This  fact  illustrates  that  some  of  the  basic 
problems  facing  Newfoundland  education  have  been  economic  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  so. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  PATTERN  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUES 

The  provision  of  adequate  revenue  for  education  has  become  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  provincial  and  local  governments.  This  problem 
has  been  precipitated  by  a  number  of  important  factors.  The  school-age 
population  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate«  Prosperity  has  gener¬ 
ated  heavy  demands  for  new  and  expanded  educational  opportunities. 
Compounded  by  the  mobility  of  population  and  the  effects  of  inflation, 
these  factors  have  exerted  vastly  intensified  pressures  on  the  traditional 
sources  of  school  support. 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  the  impending  crisis?  The  answer  to  this 
question  calls  for  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  revenue  system  for 
education  and  the  development  of  specific  recommendations  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  The  task  of  analysis  is  undertaken  in  Chapters  V  and  VI. 

Any  study  of  school  revenue  involves  an  examination  of  two  basic 
problem  areas:  (l)  the  sources  of  school  revenue,  and  (2)  the  program 
used  to  allocate  central  funds  to  local  school  districts,  funds  aimed 
at  achieving  a  balance  between  responsibility  for  education  and  tax 
resources.  The  present  chapter  deals  with  these  areas  under  the  headings: 
(l)  Trends  in  Provincial  Revenues  for  Education,  (2)  Trends  in  Local 
Revenues  for  Education,  (3)  Procedures  for  Allocating  Central  Funds  to 
Local  School  Authorities,  and  (4)  School  Board  Views  on  Provincial -Local 
Sharing  of  Educational  Costs.  Chapter  VI  traces  the  development  of 


local  taxation  for  education  in  the  province. 
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I.  TRENDS  IN  PROVINCIAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Since  the  problems  and  issues  of  providing  school  revenues  are 
part  of  the  total  picture  of  public  finance,  some  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  is  given  to  general  trends  in  provincial 
revenue.  An  understanding  of  the  trends  in  the  types  of  taxes  used 
and  collected  by  this  level  of  government  is  necessary  in  making  decisions 
related  to  revenues  for  education.  In  Newfoundland,  in  particular, 
where  a  large  portion  of  educational  revenues  is  provided  by  the  province, 
the  fiscal  well-being  of  education  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  sources  utilized  by  the  provincial  government. 

General  Provincial  Revenue 

The  general  revenue  of  the  provincial  government  is  derived  from 
three  major  sources.  The  most  important  source,  by  far,  is  the  federal 
government.  The  second  major  source  is  taxation,  and  the  third  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  structure  and  growth  of  provincial  revenue  from  1951-52  to 
1959-60  is  illustrated  in  Table  XXXVI.  Total  current  revenue  for  1959-60 
was  just  over  $75  million  compared  with  less  than  $26  million  in  1951-52* 
This  represented  an  increase  of  191  per  cent.  The  increase  in  total  revenue 
per  capita  was  approximately  $96  or  154  P®r  cent  for  the  same  period. 

Revenue  transfers  from  the  Government  of  Canada  provided  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  province's  general  revenue  in  1959-60.  The  province 
received  over  $49  million  compared  with  slightly  more  than  $16  million 
in  1951-52.  The  1951-52  percentage  was  62.1  per  cent.  This  proportion 

dropped  to  48*8  per  cent  in  1957-58  before  climbing  to  65.4  P®r  cent  in 


GROSS  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  REVENUE  BY  SOURCE,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1951-52,  1953-54,  1955-56,  1957-58,  and  1959-60 
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1959-60. 

The  second  major  source  of  revenue  in  1959-60  was  taxation.  As 
shown  in  Table  XXXVI,  the  province  raised  nearly  $15  million  from  this  source 
which  constituted  19 • 7  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  compared  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  18.5  Per  cent  in  1951-52. 

The  principal;  taxes  in  1959-60  were  the  gasoline  tax,  which 
yielded  over  $5  million,  and  the  sales  tax,  from  which  over  $9  million 
dollars  were  derived.  The  province  levied  a  rate  of  nineteen  cents  per 
gallon  on  gasoline.  The  revenue  from  this  source  had  steadily  increased 
over  the  period  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  roads  improve  and  more 
motor  vehicles  are  utilized. 

The  sales  tax  or  social  security  assessment  rate  is  a  proportional 
or  an  ad  valorem  tax.  The  tax  base  is  the  selling  price  of  goods.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  regressive  tendencies  of  this  tax,  food  has  been 
made  the  major  exemption.  In  1959-60,  the  tax  rate  was  five  per  cent, 
collected  and  paid  by  the  retailer  to  the  province. 

Taxes  and  rates  other  than  the  gasoline  and  sales  taxes  include: 
an  amusement  tax,  a  tax  on  fire  insurance  premiums  and  insurance 
companies,  and  a  fee  on  motorists  in  the  form  of  motor  vehicle  and 
operators'  licenses.  These  taxes  have  also  shown  significant  increases 
since  1951-52. 

The  third,  major  source  of  provincial  revenue  has  been  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services.  In  1951-52  and  1959-60,  its  contribution  to  the 
total  revenue  was  approximately  10  per  cent.  In  1957-50?  however,  its 
contribution  had  risen  to  17.8  per  cent.  Receipts  from  the  Board  of 

Liquor  Control  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  1959-60  figure  in 
this  category  (Figure  5)* 
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Motor  vehicle  and 
driver  licences 


Sale  of  goods  and 
services 


Other  unitemized 


Sale  of  liquor 


Gasoline  tax 


Social  security 
assessment 


Federal 

grants-in-aid 


Federal  subsidies 
in  lieu  of  taxes 


1,515,481 


2,127,438 


!!  3,857,213 
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FIGURE  5 

MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  GROSS  CURRENT  REVENUE 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  1959-1960 
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While  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  make  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
provincial  government's  current  fiscal  well— being*  it  has  become  obvious , 
especially  from  the  1958  Royal  Commission  on  Newfoundland's  finances, 
that  the  province  is  facing  difficult  problems  in  providing  adequate 
revenues.  A  long-range  solution  of  these  problems  must  be  sought  if  the 
crisis  in  financing  rapidly  expanding  local  and  provincial  services  is  to 
be  met. 

The  above  discussion  illustrates  that  there  are  few  completely 
new  sources  to  which  the  province  can  turn  for  added  funds.  The 
gasoline  tax,  the  tax  on  motorists,  and  the  sales  tax  are  at  present  in 
use  with  relatively  high  rates.  This  means  that  the  province  may  be 
forced,  under  the  new  federal-provincial  tax  agreements,  to  raise  its 
income  tax  rate.  In  the  future, a  combination  of  improved  provincial 
fiscal  capacity,  increased  federal  grants -in-aid,  and  increased  funds 
from  local  sources  may  be  used  to  help  provide  more  adequate  resources 
for  such  basic  services  as  education. 

To  summarize,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  major  change  in 
Newfoundland’s  provincial  revenue  picture  during  the  period  under 
consideration  has  been  in  the  amount  of  revenue.  From  1951-52  to 
1959-60,  current  account  revenue  practically  tripled.  Whereas  the 
proportion  of  funds  derived  from  taxes  and  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services  rose  substantially,  and  that  derived  from  the  Government  of 
Canada  decreased  substantially,  from  1951-52  to  1957-58 »  "the  1959-60 
percentages  were  approximately  the  same  as  those  in  1951-52. 

Provincial  Revenues  for  Education 

The  principle  of  state  responsibility  for  education  has  been  long 
established  in  Newf oundland .  Only  recently,  however,  has  the  province's 
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contribution  assumed  major  proportions.  In  the  past  few  years 
Newfoundland  has  come  to  rely  on  provincial  revenue  for  a  larger  part 
of  its  funds  for  public  education  than  any  other  province  of  Canada.1 

Table  XXXVII  contains  data  on  grants  to  denominational  school 
services  for  1949-50  to  1959-60.  In  1949-50,  some  $3«4  million  were 
made  available  to  school  boards.  In  1959-60,  the  figure  was  $15.1 
million,  an  increase  of  283  per  cent  over  the  eleven-year  period.  The 
percentage  that  grants  were  to  total  expenditures  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  services  ranged  from  84.2  in  1951-52  to  89.1  in 

1958- 59,  with  a  mean  of  86.4  per  cent.  The  percentage  that  grants  were 
to  total  educational  expenditures  ranged  from  74.6  in  1957-58  to  83.0  in 

1959- 60,  the  mean  being  77 • 3* 

Grants  to  school  boards  accounted  for  an  increasing  percentage  of 
total  provincial  revenue.  From  1949-50  to  1956-57 ,  "the  percentage 
practically  doubled,  from  9«1  to  17.2  per  cent.  In  1959-60,  the 
percentage  dropped  slightly  to  15.6  per  cent. 

The  support  which  the  province  provides  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  not  limited  to  grants  to  school  boards.  The 
Department  of  Education  supplies  a  variety  of  services  and  performs  a 
number  of  important  functions  itself.  The  cost  of  these  functions  is 
shown  in  Table  XXXVIII.  They  account  for  approximately  12  per  cent  of 
the  province’s  total  expenditure  on  education.  Included  in  these  services 
are  (l)  teachers’  pensions,  (2)  supervisory  services,  (3)  school  supplies 

dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Survey  of  Education  Finance 
(Ottawa:  The  Queen’s  Printer,  1961),  p.  11;  and  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Preliminary  Statistics  of  Education  (Ottawa:  The  Queen’s 
Printer,  1961),  p.  39. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

GRANTS  TO  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOL  SERVICES, 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Index  of 
Growth 
1949-50= 
Total  100 

As  a  i*  of 
Support  for 
Elementary 
and  Second¬ 
ary  School 
Services 

As  etfo  of 
Total 

Educ ational 
Support 

As  a  fo  of 
Total 

Provincial 

Revenue 

1949-50 

5,426,267 

100 

86.5 

77.5 

9.1 

1950-51 

3,553,274 

104 

84-9 

76.4 

11.5 

1951-52 

4,144,916 

121 

84.2 

75.4 

11.6 

1952-53 

4,835,522 

141 

85-4 

75.3 

13.2 

1953-54 

5,142,201 

150 

85-5 

76.4 

13.5 

1954-55 

6,595,748 

193 

87-3 

75.7 

15.8 

1955-56 

7,078,873 

207 

86.9 

78.6 

16.5 

1956-57 

7,923,256 

231 

87-5 

75.8 

17.2 

1957-58 

8,655,282 

253 

84*9 

74.6 

16.8 

1958-59 

12,068,950 

352 

89.1 

81. 7 

14.7 

1959-60 

15,116,284 

383 

88.1 

85.0 

15.6 

SOURCE:  Public  Accounts ,  Province  of  Newfoundland. 
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PROVINCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  SERVICES  OTHER  THAN  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOL 


BOARDS , 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

1949-50  to  1959 

-60 

Year 

Total 

Index  of 
Growth 

As  a  fo  of  Total 
Educational 
Support 

As  a  °/o  of  Total 
Provincial 
Revenue 

1949-50 

535,645 

100= 

12.1 

1.4 

1950-51 

630,814 

118 

13.5 

2.0 

1951-52 

779,916 

146 

14.2 

2.1 

1952-53 

829,022 

155 

15.0 

2.3 

1953-54 

869,969 

162 

12.9 

2.3 

1954-55 

963,398 

180 

11.1 

2.4 

1955-56 

1,070,775 

200 

12.2 

2.4 

1956-57 

1,135,553 

212 

10.9 

2.5 

1957-58 

1,542,560 

288 

13.3 

3.0 

1958-59 

1,475,001 

275 

10.0 

1.8 

1959-60 

1,765,858 

330 

11.2 

2.1 

SOURCE:  Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 
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and  textbook  service,  (4)  correspondence  courses,  (5)  public  examinations 
(6)  assistance  to  pupil  teachers,  (7)  summer  schools,  and  (8)  curriculum 
services. 


II.  TRENDS  IN  LOCAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  Setting  for  Local  School  Revenues 

An  analysis  of  local  revenues  for  education  must  begin  with  an 
examination  of  (l)  the  nature  of  school  district  organization,  and  (2) 
the  fiscal  powers  and  responsibilities  of  school  boards  with  respect 
to  local  revenues. 

Basically,  Newfoundland  has  a  denominational  system  of  school 
districts.  The  boundaries  of  these  districts  often  coincide  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  parishes.  Frecker  states  that  in  some  cases 
the  educational  districts  include  as  many  as  twenty  little  communities; 
in  others,  the  district  boundaries  coincide  with  those  of  a  single 
community;  and  in  still  other  instances,  particularly  in  the  capital 
and  the  larger  towns,  the  one  community  may  harbour  a  number  of 

o 

educational  districts. 

In  a  number  of  areas  of  the  province,  nondenominational  or 
"amalgamated"  school  districts  have  been  established.  These  districts 
may  provide  educational  services  for  all  students  in  the  area  or  for 
high  school  students  only.  In  case  of  the  latter,  elementary  education 
is  provided  by  the  denominations.  It  might  be  added  that  denominations 

ep 

&.  A.  Frecker,  Education  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces ,  Quance 
Lectures  in  Canadian  Educati on  (Toronto :  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1956), 
P.  96. 
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also  make  use  of  superimposed  districts  for  high  school  purposes. 

In  1960-61,  Newfoundland  was  divided  into  510  educational  districts. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these  had  denominational  school  boards: 

80  Roman  Catholic,  95  Anglican,  92  United  Church,  18  Salvation  Army, 

1  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  and  1  Pentecostal  Assemblies.  In  addition  to 
denominational  boards,  there  were  25  amalgamated  boards  where  denomi¬ 
nations,  generally  Protestant,  cooperated  to  administer  the  schools  within 

the  district. 

With  regard  to  the  student  population  in  these  districts,  data 
show  that  45  out  of  the  J>10  districts  had  less  than  100  pupils.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty- three  districts  had  less  than  500  students,  while  only 
18  had  1000  or  more  pupils  within  their  boundaries  (Table  XXXIX) . 

The  fiscal  powers  and  responsibilities  of  school  boards  with 
respect  to  the  raising  of  local  revenues  have  been  set  forth  in  school 
la\Af.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  school  boards 
may  enforce  a  schedule  of  school  fees.  No  school  board  nor  municipal 
council,  however,  has  the  power  to  levy  local  taxes  for  education. 

Where  local  taxation  for  education  has  been  introduced  in 
Newfoundland,  its  administration  has  been  made  the  responsibility  of  a 
third  unit  of  local  government,  the  School  Tax  Authority.  Such  bodies 
consist  of  representatives  of  school  boards  and  municipal  councils  in  a 
school  tax  area.  They  have  the  power  to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  local 
taxes  for  education,  subject  to  certain  central  controls.  After  funds 
have  been  collected,  they  are  dispersed  to  school  boards  of  the  area  on 
a  per  pupil  basis. 

An  examination  of  the  program  for  distributing  provincial  funds 
to  school  boards  shows  that  certain  grants  require  matching  on  the  part 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

PUPIL  POPULATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DISTRICTS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1960-61 


Pupils 

Number  of  Districts 

0-99 

43 

100  - 199 

55 

200  -  299 

62 

300  -399 

54 

400  -  499 

59 

500  -  599 

12 

600  -  699 

17 

700-  999 

10 

1000  and  Over 

18 

Total 

310 

SOURCE:  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  files. 
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of  local  authorities.  In  the  area  of  school  construction,  "boards  have 


long  had  to  provide  varying  percentages  of  the  cost  of  a  project.  Boards 
have  also  been  required  to  raise  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  buildings 
and  school  transportation.  Funds  for  such  projects  have  been  provided 
primarily  through  voluntary  contributions  either  in  free  labour,  free 
materials,  cash,  or  a  combination  of  all  three  foims.  Voluntary  cash 
contributions  may  be  raised  through  church  collections,  financial  drives, 
or  proceeds  from  social  gatherings  or  entertainments.  These  facts 
illustrate  that  except  for  the  introduction  of  local  taxation  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  there  have  been  few  changes  over  the  years  in  the  nature 
of  local  support  for  education  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Level  of  Local  Support 

The  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  does  not  compile  data 
establishing  the  extent  and  pattern  of  local  revenues  for  education  in 
the  province. 5  Estimates  have  been  provided  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  however.  Table  XL  contains  such  estimates  for  the  calendar 
years  since  1949* 

According  to  Table  XL,  some  $1,098,000  were  raised  through  local 
contributions  in  1949*  By  I960,  the  figure  had  reached  $5»465»000,  an 
increase  of  215  per  cent.  Six  per  cent  of  the  I960  total  was  derived 
from  local  taxation,  25  per  cent  from  school  fees,  and  71  per  cent  from 


3 

Some  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  obtaining  accurate  data 
on  local  contributions  in  Newfoundland  have  been  noted  in  Chapter  I.  These 
include:  (l)  many  school  boards  do  little  in  the  way  of  budgeting,  long- 

range  financial  planning,  or  systematic  and  detailed  accounting  of  local 
revenues,  (2)  local  contributions  have  often  been  made  in  kind  -  free  labour, 
free  materials,  and  free  fuel  -  and  hence  have  been  difficult  to  assess  in 
dollars,  (5)  certain  denominational  boards  have  developed  indifferent  or 
negative  attitudes  towards  the  accurate  reporting  of  local  contributions, 
and  (4)  there  has  often  been  overlapping  of  school  and  church  financing. 

Funds  spent  on  education  from  church  moneys  are  not  always  reported. 
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TABLE  XL 

LOCAL  REVENUES  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

1949  -  1960  a 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Local 

Taxation 

Fees^ 

Other 

Sources 

Total  Local 
Sources 

1949 

•  •  • 

1098 

1098 

1950 

•  •  • 

1079 

1079 

1951 

•  ♦  • 

1090 

1090 

1992 

•  •  • 

1338 

1338 

1953 

•  •  • 

1591 

1591 

1954 

391 

932 

1323 

1955 

417 

1578 

1995 

1956 

444 

1957 

2401 

1957 

494 

1888 

2382 

1958 

163 

582 

1100 

1845 

1959 

204 

699 

2138 

3041 

I960 

206 

803 

2454 

3463 

SOURCE:  D.B.3.  estimates  contained  in  a  statement  prepared  for  the 
writer. 

Revenues  are  for  calendar  years  rather  than  fiscal  years. 
1949-53  Dees  included  in  "other  sources." 
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The  present  study  sought  data  on  1949-50  to  1959-60  local  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  annual  financial  reports  of  the  province!s  school  hoards. 
It  became  apparent  that  some  of  these  reports  contained  relatively  complete 
data.  Others,  however,  exemplified  the  lack  of  school  board  accounting 
services  and  the  indifferent  attitudes  of  certain  boards  towards  providing 
such  data.  After  careful  analyses,  the  researcher  decided  to  discard 
statistics  on  local  contributions  for  the  years  preceding  1956-57,  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  improve  financial  reporting.  In  that  year  a  revised 
form  of  the  annual  return  was  made  available  to  facilitate  the  improvement. 

These  data  were  accumulated  under  the  following  headings:  (l)  School 
fees,  (2)  Assessments  from  Church  Funds,  (3)  Local  Taxation  and  Payroll 
Deduction,  (4)  Proceeds  from  Social  Gatherings  and  Entertainments, 

(5)  Donations,  and  (6)  Other  Sources  (Table  XLl). 

School  Fees.  Over  the  four-year  period,  school  fees  remained  as 
the  major  single  source  of  local  revenues.  This  source  included  tuition 
fees,  fuel  and  cleaning  fees,  and  fees  for  special  subjects  in  a  limited 
number  of  schools.  In  1956-57?  fees  accounted  for  39 • 3  per  cent  of 
reported  local  contributions,  or  $433 >000.  By  1959-60,  the  actual  dollar 
figure  had  risen  to  $772,000,  40.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage 
increase  from  1956-57  to  1959-60  was  79  per  cent  compared  with  75  por  cent 
for  total  cash  contribution. 

Assessments  from  Parish  Funds.  Assessments  from  parish  funds 
provided  the  second  major  source  of  local  revenue  during  three  of  the 
four  years  studied.  In  1956-57?  this  source  accounted  for  23  per  cent 

of  the  total;  in  1959-60,  the  percentage  was  23.7.  The  increase  over 
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TABLE  XLI 

LOCAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION,  NEWFOUN DL AND 
1956-57  to  1959-60 


Year 

Fees 

Church 

Funds 

Local 

Taxation 

and 

Payroll 

Deduction 

Socials 

Dona¬ 

tions 

Other 

Sources 

Total 

Cash 

(In 

thousands 

of  dollars) 

1956-57 

452.5 

252.7 

189. 9 

45.5 

102.7 

76.1 

1,099.4 

1957-58 

642.0 

220.8 

258.7 

56.0 

69 . 6 

168.5 

1,395.4 

1958-59 

705.4 

455.4 

308.0 

36.5 

89.9 

176.4 

1,769.6 

1959-60 

772.5 

454.8 

557.5 

45.9 

154.2 

156.9 

1,919.6 

(index  of  Growth  with 

1956-57  = 

100) 

1956-57 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1957-58 

148 

87 

136 

79 

68 

221 

127 

1958-59 

165 

180 

162 

80 

88 

232 

161 

1959-60 

179 

180 

188 

96 

151 

206 

175 

(Percentage  of  Annual 

Cash  Total) 

1956-57 

59.5 

25.0 

17.5 

4.1 

9.5 

7.0 

100 

1957-58 

46.0 

15.8 

18. 5 

2.6 

5.0 

12.1 

100 

1958-59 

59.7 

25.7 

17.4 

2.1 

5.1 

10.0 

100 

1959-60 

40.2 

25.7 

18.6 

2.5 

7.0 

8.2 

100 

SOURCE:  Compiled  from  individual  financial  reports  of  Newfoundland 
school  boards,  1956-57  to  1959-60. 
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the  period  was  from  $253,000  to  $455,000;  an  increase  of  80  per  cento 
A  recent  publication  of  the  Department  of  Education  states  that: 

An  increasing1  number  of  boards  are  being  helped  through 
annual  contributions  from  parish  funds.  Y/hether  this  is  a 
fixed  amount  given  each  year  or  a  donation  made  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  need  arises,  the  principle  is  one  which  every 
church  group  might  consider,  since  under  our  system  a  board 
of  education  in  a  very  real  sense  acts  on  behalf  of  a 
congregation  or  congregations .4 

Local  Taxation  and  Payroll  Deduction 

The  introduction  of  local  taxation  and  payroll  deduction 
represented  attempts  to  systematize  and  stabilize  local  revenues  for 
education.  Local  taxation  was  introduced  in  1954,  "but  its  use  bas  been 
severely  limited.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  its  development  in 
aaeond.  p«wai  ©£  tfei®  Chapter  Vi, 

A  system  of  payroll  deductions  for  educational  purposes  has  been 
introduced  in  a  number  of  industrialized  areas  of  the  province.  Employees 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  at  Bell  Island  allot  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  2  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  their  respective 
parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. A  second  mining  company  has  a 
payroll  deduction  of  50  cents  per  month  from  each  employee.0  A  third 
mining  company  describes  its  payroll  deduction  for  education  as  follows: 

1.  Each  employee  when  first  hired  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Public 
School  or  Roman  Catholic  School  as  the  employee  may  direct 
for  each  and  every  month  during  the  period  of  the  employee’s 
service  with  the  company  as  a  voluntary  contribution,  such 


^Newfoundland  Department  of  Education,  A  Handbook  for  Boards  of 
Education  (St.  John’s:  The  Department,  I960),  p.  19* 

^Letter  dated  October  31,  1961,  from  the  General  Manager, 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  Limited,  Wabana  Mines,  Newfoundland. 

6Letter  dated  November  2,  1961,  from  the  Chief  Accountant, 
Maritime  Mining  Corporation  Limited,  Tilt  Cove,  Newfoundland. 
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amount  as  shall  be  equivalent  or  approximately  equivalent  to 
three-quarters  of  one  hour’s  pay  of  the  employee  at  his  rate 
of  pay  during  the  month  preceding  such  payment.  The  employee 
authorizes  the  company  to  deduct  the  amount  of  such  payment 
or  contribution  from  time  to  time  from  his  wages  or  salary. 

2.  A  voluntary  contribution  of  $1.00  to  $10.00  by  certain 
employees  towards  a  Roman  Catholic  School  Building  Fund  is 
deducted  monthly. 

3.  A  deduction  from  employees  who  are  parents  or  guardians  of 
children  attending  the  Public  School  is  made  monthly  on  the 
basis  of  $1.50  per  child  attending  the  Public  School.  The 
maximum  monthly  deduction  from  one  employee  is  $6.00. 

And  finally,  a  paper  company  reports  that  from  1957  to  i960,  inclusive, 

Q 

a  total  of  $310,486  was  deducted  from  payrolls  for  educational  purposes. 


Proceeds  from  Socials  and  Entertainments.  The  decreasing  importance 
of  receipts  from  social  gatherings  and  entertainments  is  illustrated  in 
Table  XL I.  Surprisingly  enough,  however,  many  smaller  boards  continue  to 
rely  on  card  parties,  soup  suppers,  school  concerts,  and  plays  as  a  major 
source  of  local  revenue.  Such  activities  may  be  sponsored  by  the  school 
board,  the  school  staff  or  the  parent-teacher  association.  In  some 
instances,  receipts  are  spent  directly  for  school  supplies  and  equipment 
without  being  recorded  in  the  school  board’s  financial  records.  In  195^-60, 
this  source  accounted  for  only  $44,000  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  cash  total. 


Donations.  The  percentage  derived  from  cash  donations  also  decreased 
over  the  period,  from  9*5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1956-57  7*0  Per  cent 

in  1959-60.  In  1957-58,  it  had  dropped  to  5  per  cent.  Most  significant 


7Letter  dated  November  3,  1961,  from  the  Accounting  Manager, 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Buchans,  Newfoundland. 

8 

Letter  dated  December  5,  1961,  from  the  Anglo -Newfoundland 
Development  Company,  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland. 
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among  donations  are  contributions  from  community  organizations  and 
associations,  business  firms,  and  corporations. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  picture  of  donations  from  the 
larger  corporations  in  the  province,  the  researcher  asked  a  number  of 
such  firms  to  prepare  a  statement  of  recent  contributions  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Prom  1957  to  1961,  inclusive,  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company  at  Grand  Palls  contributed  some  $555 ,000 
in  donations  and  scholarships. 9  The  Bowater*s  Newfoundland  Pulp  and 
Phper  Hills  at  Corner  Brook  contributed  approximately  $7*50,000  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  from  1956  to  I960,  inclusive,  in  the 
form  of  donations,  donations  in  lieu  of  taxes,  scholarships,  and  land 
and  landscaping.-^  Land  and  landscaping  accounted  for  nearly  $550 ,000 
of  the  total.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  makes  an 
annual  cash  contribution  to  the  Buchans  Public  School  of  $8,000  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  School  $780. 11  In  addition,  the  company  extends  to 
both  schools  such  services  as  electric  lighting,  water,  sewerage,  etc., 
on  a  nominal  charge  basis.  The  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation 
at  Bell  Island  also  makes  an  annual  grant  to  each  of  the  four  denomina¬ 
tional  school  organizations  on  the  Island  and  supplies  each  with  free 
electrical  power,  fuel,  and  other  services.-*-^  In  the  case  of  the 
Mari times  Mining  Corporation  at  Tilt  Cove,  the  company  supplies  to  the 
school  board  a  $60,000  school  building,  a  $700  a  month  subsidy, 

q 

Letter  from  A.N.D.  Company,  loc.  cit . 

^Lettei*  from  Bowaterfs  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  loc.  cit. 

"^Letter  from  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  loc .  cit. 

12 


Letter  from  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation,  loc .  cit 
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relatively  cheap  accommodation  for  teaching  staff,  and  free  water, 
lighting,  snow  ploughing,  etc.,  for  the  school. ^ 

Other  Sources.  Contributions  categorized  under  "Other  Sources" 
stem  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  These  include:  financial  drives 
and  campaigns,  pledge  systems  for  capital  cost  projects,  voluntary 
envelope  systems,  cent-a-meal  collections,  and  receipts  from  movies, 
canteens,  howling  alleys,  and  rent  and  hire.  In  1959-60,  these  sources 
accounted  for  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1958-59,  it  was  10  per  cent; 
in  1957-58,  12.1  per  cent;  and  in  1956-57,  7  per  cent  (Table  XLl). 

Contributions  in  Kind.  There  is  no  way  of  accurately  estimating 
the  value  of  contributions  in  kind  to  Newfoundland  education  over  the 
period  under  study.  In  many  cases,  the  number  of  hours  free  labour  or 
the  value  of  free  materials  have  been  completely  ignored  or  vastly 
underestimated  in  annual  returns  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Many 
of  the  school  officials  interviewed  during  the  collection  of  data  for 
this  study  confirmed  that  contributions  in  kind  were  often  underestimated, 
but  few  would  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  underestimation. 

There  was  some  consensus,  however,  that  the  relative  dollar  value  of 
such  contributions  was  rapidly  decreasing,  especially  in  urban  and  semi- 
urban  parts  of  the  province.  In  most  cases  such  contributions  have  been 
confined  to  building  projects.  A  check  with  school  board  annual  reports 
shows  that  reported  free  labour  for  the  province  was  estimated  at 
$149,000  in  1956-57,  $115,000  in  1957-58,  $155,000  in  1958-59,  and 
$218,000  in  1959-60. 


^Letter  from  The  Mari  times  Mining  Corporation,  loc.  cit. 
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Local  Revenue  in  Selected  School  Districts 

Table  XLII  contains  data  on  local  contributions  to  education  in 
selected  school  districts  for  1960-61.  In  urban  districts,  20.1  per 
cent  of  total  school  board  revenues  were  raised  locally. 14  Comparable 
percentages  for  urban-rural  and  rural  districts  were  12.8  per  cent  and 
6.9  per  cent,  respectively.  The  major  single  source  of  revenue  in  each 
case  was  school  fees,  accounting  for  51 • 4  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised 
in  urban  districts,  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  in  urban-rural  districts, 
and  45  per  cent  in  rural  districts.  In  urban  districts,  local  taxation 
and  payroll  deduction  accounted  for  18.1  per  cent,  while  contributions 
from  church  funds  amounted  to  15*6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  second 
ranking  source  of  revenue  in  urban-rural  districts  was  contributions 
from  church  funds  (25  per  cent),  while  the  second  ranking  source  in 
rural  districts  was  receipts  from  socials  and  entertainments  (24. 1  per 
cent) . 

Local  Revenues  in  St,  John 1 s 

Table  XLIII  portrays  the  extent  and  pattern  of  local  revenues  for 
four  St.  John!s  school  districts  from  1956-57  to  1959-60<>  There  are  a 


In  its  annual  financial  report  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  1960-61,  one  urban  district  reported  collecting  only  $44>000 
locally.  The  researcher  was  informed  that  this  was  a  considerable 
underestimate,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  more  realistic  figure. 
Excluding  the  data  for  this  district  from  these  calculations,  the 
percentage  of  total  urban  school  board  revenues  raised  locally  becomes 
27  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XLII 

LOCAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  SELECTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1960-61 


Type  of  District 

Local  Revenue 

Percentage  of  Total 
School  Board  Revenue 

Urban 

881,  975 

20.1 

Urban-Rural 

144,125 

12.8 

Rural 

24,926 

6  o9 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Selected  School  Boards  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 


numher  of  significant  features  of  these  data.  One  such  feature  is  the 
yearly  fluctuation  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  locally.  The 
Anglican  Board,  for  example,  raised  36.7  per  cent  of  total  hoard 
revenues  in  1956-57,  31.1  per  cent  in  1957-58,  only  22.7  per  cent  in 
1958-59,  and  26.0  per  cent  in  1959-60.  The  United  Church  Board  raised 
33*6  per  cent  in  1957-58  and  20.3  per  cent  in  1958-59 • 

A  second  feature  of  these  data  is  the  relatively  high  percentage 
of  revenues  raised  locally  by  the  United  Church  College  Board.  Its 
percentage  reached  a  high  of  55*5  per  cent  in  1957-58  and  stood  at 
51.1  per  cent  over  the  four-year  period.  The  Salvation  Army  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  raised  the  lowest  percentage  locally,  19.1  per  cent 
over  the  period.  The  totals  for  all  four  districts  show  that  37*8  per 
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TABLE  XLIII 

LOCAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION,  ST.  JOHN‘Sa 
1956-57  to  1959-60 


Boards 

1956-57 

Amt.  ft 

1957-58 

Amt.  *fo 

1958-59 

Amt.  °/o 

1959-60 

Amt.  ^0 

A ng.c 

142,798 

56.7 

181,885 

51.1 

185,585 

22.7 

174,465  26.0 

U.  C. 

58,554 

27.5 

85,226 

33.6 

90,699 

20.5 

112,714  50o6 

U.C.  College  116,759 

55.5 

140,552 

55.5 

148,772 

CM 

. 

00 

154,285  48.8 

S.  A. 

12,958 

22.6 

11.741 

17.9 

16,979 

18.8 

18,665  18.1 

Totals 

550,849 

57.8 

419,404 

56.2 

459,785 

26.6 

460,127  31-5 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  to  Department  of  Education,, 

0/ 

Comparable  data  were  not  available  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

■L 

Percentage  of  total  school  board  revenus,  excluding  loans. 
cAng.=Anglican,  U.C.=United  Church,  S.A.=Salvation  Army. 

cent  of  their  revenues  were  raised  locally  in  1956-57?  56.2  per  cent 
in  1 957-58,  26.6  per  cent  in  1958-59?  51 • 5  per  cent  in  1959-60,  and  an 
average  of  52.1  per  cent  over  the  four  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  sources  of  local  revenues  utilized  by  these 
boards  further  illustrates  the  dominant  but  slightly  decreasing 
importance  of  school  fees.  In  1956-57?  this  source  accounted  for 
81.6  per  cent  of  total  local  revenues.  The  percentage  for  1957-58  was 
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71.5  per  cent;  for  1958-59,  it  was  71. 9  per  cent;  and  for  1959-60,  it 
was  69.1  per  cent.  Of  all  the  moneys  raised  locally  over  the  four 
years,  72.9  per  cent  came  from  school  fees.  The  Salvation  Army  Board 
collected  the  highest  proportion  from  school  fees  over  the  period 
(95.2  per  cent)  and  the  United  Church  Board  of  Education  the  lowest 
(65.2  per  cent). 

Certain  of  these  boards  reported  receiving  contributions  from 
church  or  parish  funds.  In  1957-58,  the  United  College  Board  received 
16.1  per  cent  of  its  local  revenue  from  the  church;  in  1958-59,  the 
percentage  was  16.6  per  cent,  and  in  1959-60?  it  was  21.1  per  cent.  The 
Anglican  Board  received  10. 5  per  cent  from  the  parish  in  1956-57,  12.9 
per  cent  in  1957-58,  15*7  per  cent  in  1958-59,  and  14*3  per  cent  in 
1959-60.  The  United  Church  Board  reports  that  in  1957-58  it  received 

36.6  per  cent  of  its  local  revenue  from  voluntaiy  contributions.  The 
percentage  in  1958-59  was  34*7,  and  in  1959-60,  it  was  41.1. 

III.  PROCEDURES  FOR  ALLOCATING  CENTRAL  FUNDS 
TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Traditional,  political,  and  religious  considerations  have  promoted 
the  use  of  grants-in-aid  as  a  device  for  transferring  central  revenues 
to  local  school  districts  in  Newfoundland.  As  far  back  as  1836,  the 
grant-in-aid  was  used  as  a  means  of  assisting  religious  societies  and 
a  limited  number  of  school  boards  to  finance  education.  Today  it  is 
used  as  a  means  of  making  available  to  school  boards  a  higher  percentage 
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of  the  total  cost  of  education  than  is  made  available  in  any  other 
province  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland's  present  program  of  grants-in-aid  will  he  discussed 
under  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  Purposes  of  Allocation 

2.  The  Methods  of  Allocation 

3.  Support  and  Control 

The  Purposes  of  Allocation 

Grants  may  he  allocated  for  general  or  specific  purposes. 
General-purpose  grants  refer  to  grants  which  are  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  the  entire  school  system.  Special-purpose  grants  are 
apportioned  for  special  programs,  identifying  special  units  or  areas 
of  activity. 

The  history  of  school  finance  in  Newfoundland  has  been  replete 
with  the  kind  of  grant  designed  to  achieve  specific  or  particular 
purposes.  Practically  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries 
is  paid  by  the  province.  For  ten  months  of  the  school  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  deposits  funds  in  the  bank  in  the  name  of  local  boards 
to  be  paid  to  teachers.  A  statement  of  the  exact  amount  to  be  paid  each 
teacher  is  forwarded  to  each  board.  For  the  remaining  two  months, 
teachers  are  paid  directly  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Grants  are 
also  made  specifically  for  capital  expenditure,  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  school  buildings,  for  bus  transportation,  and  for  the 
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development  of  library,  science,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  class 
facilities . 

The  Methods  of  Allocation 

The  effectiveness  of  any  grant-in-aid  system,  whether  general  or 
specific,  depends  largely  upon  the  method  of  apportioning  funds.  Grants 
may  he  allocated  on  the  following  bases:  (l)  flat  or  equalizing,  (2) 
fixed  or  variable,  and  (5)  formula  or  non-formula. 

Flat  and  Equalizing  Grants.  Newfoundland  distributes  most  of  its 
educational  grants  on  a  flat-grant  basis.  This  means  that  most  grants 
disregard  differences  in  local  ability  to  finance  education.  Salaries 
for  teachers  (including  administrators)  are  determined  in  accordance 
with  a  provincial  salary  schedule,  which  ranged  up  to  $5,000  in  I96O-6I, 
depending  upon  training  and  experience.  Principals  and  vice-principals 
receive  an  additional  amount  depending  on  the  number  of  classrooms  in 
the  school.  There  are  bonuses  for  teachers  in  one-room  schools  and 
those  in  isolated  parts  of  the  province.  The  number  of  teaching 
positions  allocated  is  computed  for  each  school  on  the  basis  of 
certain  pupil-teacher  ratios  prescribed  in  departmental  regulations. 

Grants  to  boards  for  the  maintenance  of  and  repairs  to  schools 
and  for  equipment  and  supplies  are  allocated  primarily  on  a  classroom 
basis,  varying  according  to  the  size  and  type  of  school.  The  Regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Education  contain  the  following  schedule  of 
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maintenance  grants: 


1.  Schools  without  Central  Heating 

1-2  rooms  $175  per  classroom 


3  rooms 

4  rooms 
6-7  rooms 
8-10  rooms 
over  10  rooms 


200  per  classroom 
225  per  classroom 
250  per  classroom 
275  Per  classroom 
300  per  classroom 


2.  Schools  with  Central  Heating 

1-2  rooms  $230  per  classroom 


3  rooms 


4  rooms 


5-7  rooms 


8-10  rooms 


over  10  rooms 


275  Per  classroom 
300  per  classroom 
325  per  classroom 
350  per  classroom 
375  Per  classroom 


3.  Schools  with  Central  Heating  plus  Auditorium  or  Gymnasium 

Facilities  or  hoth 


1-2  rooms 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 
5-7  rooms 
8-10  rooms 
over  10  rooms 


$275  per  classroom 
300  per  classroom 
325  per  classroom 
350  per  classroom 
375  per  classroom 


400  per  classroom 


Central  and  regional  high  schools  receive,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
amount  of  $100.00  per  classroom  and  per  special  room  per  year  for 
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Library,  science,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  grants  are 
also  distributed  on  a  flat  basis.  The  first  three  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  school.  The  commercial  grant  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  machines,  with  the  condition  that  the  enrolment  of  pupils 
in  the  full  time  commercial  class  is  not  less  than  the  number  of  machines. 

The  provincial  grant  for  capital  expenditures  is  divided  into  two 
types:  (l)  for  regional  and  central  high  schools,  and  (2)  for  all  other 

schools.  Additional  grants  are  made  available  for  school  desks  and  the 
provision  of  toilet  facilities 0  These  grants  are  apportioned  among  the 
major  religious  denominations  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  which 
each  denomination  is  of  the  total  provincial  population.  Denominational 
Education  Committees  then  allocate  funds  to  their  respective  religious 
groups  on  an  approved  project  basis.  The  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Education  as  well  as  the  individual  Denominational 
Committee.  The  Committee  may  then  pay  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Transportation  grants  are  also  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  costs  of  approved  projects. 

Fixed  and  Variable  Grants.  Both  fixed  and  variable  grants  are 
utilized  in  Newfoundland’s  program  of  provincial  support  for  education. 

The  grant  for  teacher  salaries  is  a  fixed  grant;  that  is,  it  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  funds  raised  locally.  Grants  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  are  also  fixed,  whereas  those  for  capital  expenditure  and 
transportation  are  variable.  As  noted  earlier,  under  each  of  the  latter 
grants  (often  referred  to  as  percentage  grants,  matching  grants,  or 

conditional  grants),  the  province  pays  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
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cost.  The  maintenance  grant  is  paid  on  condition  that  the  local  "board 
raise  annually  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  province.  The  province  pays  up  to  JO  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  regional  and  central  high  schools  and  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the 

cost  of  other  school  construction  projects.  In  the  case  of  transpor¬ 

tation,  the  following  assistance  is  available  for  approved  projects: 

1.  For  transporting  pupils  to  and  from  regional  or  central  high 
schools,  boards  may  receive  from  the  government  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  annual  cost. 

2.  For  transporting  pupils  from  small  schools  to  larger  ones 
when  such  transportation  means  closing  down  the  smaller 
schools,  a  board  may  receive  from  the  government  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

5.  For  transporting  pupils  from  one  or  more  schools  to  a  central 
school  and  where  such  a  scheme  results  in  a  saving  as  compared 

to  carrying  on  with  the  existing  service,  a  board  may  receive 

from  the  government  up  to  9°  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of 
the  operation. 

Formula  and.  Non-Formula  Grants.  Grants  may  also  be  classified  as 
formula  or  non-formula  distributions.  This  classification  contrasts 
highly  structured  and  objective  calculations  with  personal  judgments  of 
officials  in  the  departments  of  education  as  to  the  need  of  districts 
and  amounts  to  be  allotted. -^5  pn  Newfoundland,  grants  other  than  those 

15 

A.  R.  Munse  and  E.  P.  McLoone,  Public  School  Finance  Programs 
of  the  United  States ,  1957-58  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  I960),  p.  55. 
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for  capital  expenditure  are  more  objective  than  discretionary.  In  the 
case  of  capital  grants,  Denominational  Committees  determine  the  level  of 
support  provided  within  the  percentage  limits  suggested  above.  In  most 
instances  the  full  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  paid  over  an 
extended  period.  With  major  projects,  however,  provincial  contributions 
may  drop  below  the  50  per  cent  mark. 

Support  and  Control 

The  grant-in-aid  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the  centrali- 

1  r 

zation  of  financial  management.  u  In  education,  as  in  other  services 
financed,  in  part,  by  the  central  government,  numerous  controls  have 
been  placed  on  the  operation  and  functioning  of  local  agencies. 

The  following  controls  were  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
Newfoundland’s  program  of  school  finance: 

1.  A  grant  is  not  made  for  any  public  school,  if  the  legal  title 
of  the  site  thereof  is  not  vested  in  the  school  board  for  the 
district  or  in  the  appropriate  denominational  authority. 

2.  Grants-in-aid  are  specific  and  hence  conditioned  upon  the 
provision  of  the  designated  project  or  service. 

3.  In  the  case  of  buildings  and  extensions,  maintenance  and 
repairs,  and  transportation,  grants  are  conditioned  upon  local 
assumption  of  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

4.  There  is  a  requirement  that  payments  of  the  maintenance  grant 

be  withheld  unless  the  annual  statement  of  accounts  is  submitted 
by  a  school  board  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in 

^R.  W.  Holstedt,  "State  Control  of  Public  School  Finance," 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Vol.  XVI, 

No.  2  (March,  1940),  p.  25. 
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5.  That  approval  in  writing  of  the  proper  superintendent  he 
obtained  before  money  is  raised  upon  the  corporate  credit  of 
the  school  board. 

6.  That  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education  be  obtained  before 
initiating  a  scale  of  school  fees. 

7.  That  grants  not  be  made  for  the  construction  or  extension  of 
any  public  school,  unless  before  the  plans  are  drawn  the 
contract  let  and  the  construction  or  extension  commenced,  the 
school  board  notifies  the  proper  superintendent  in  writing  with 
all  information  requested  by  the  Minister,  and  unless  the  proper 
superintendent  in  turn  notifies  the  Minister  in  writing  of  the 
proposal  and  supplies  him  with  all  such  information. 

8.  That  moneys  provided  for  maintenance  of,  repairs  to  and 
equipment  and  supplies  for  public  schools  be  paid  upon 
recommendation  of  the  proper  superintendent. 

9.  There  is  provision  for  an  independent  audit  by  direction  of 
the  Council  of  Education  and/or  the  proper  superintendent. 

10.  That  School  Tax  Authorities  submit  proposed  tax  structures,  tax 
levies  and  annual  budget  to  the  provincial  cabinet  for  approval. 

11.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  Education  make  regulations  prescribing  the 
purposes  for  which  any  moneys  raised  by  School  Tax  Authorities 
might  be  paid  to  school  boards  and  expended  by  them. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  BOARD  VIEWS  ON  PROVINCIAL -LOCAL 
SHARING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

The  above  study  of  provincial  and  local  support  for  education 
indicates  the  high  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  education  supplied  hy 
the  central  government.  Calculations  for  the  period  1956-57  to  1959-60 
show  that  approximately  11  per  cent  of  all  funds  spent  on  elementary 
and  secondary  school  services  were  raised  at  the  local  level  (Table 
XLIV ) .  The  percentage  of  total  school  board  revenues  raised  locally 
in  cash  for  the  same  period  was  approximately  15  per  cent. 

In  view  of  increased  demands  for  more  funds  and  greater 
provincial  and  federal  responsibility  in  the  financing  of  education, 
the  researcher  sought  the  views  of  Newfoundland  school  boards  on  the 
present  allocation  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  education  in  the  province. 
As  part  of  a  questionnaire  distributed  to  a  selection  of  boards,  the 
following  open-ended  question  was  posed:  Do  you  feel  that  the  provincial 
government  can  and  should  provide  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  education?  The  results  are  analyzed  below. 

Only  seven  of  the  sixty-five  selected  school  boards  replying  gave 
an  unqualified  Myes"  to  this  question.  A  further  seven  said  "yes”  with 
reservations.  The  latter  suggested  greater  financial  assistance  for 
smaller  and  less  able  districts,  especially  in  regard  to  school  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  felt  that  the  cost  of  providing  modem  facilities 
imposed  a  tremendous  burden  on  local  districts  whose  major  sources  of 
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TABLE  XL IV 

PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  REVENUES  FOR  EDUCATION 
NEWFOUNDLAND ,  1956-57  to  1959-60 


Total  Provincial 
and  Local 
Revenues  for 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 
Education^ 


Percentage 
of  (2) 
raised 
Locally 


Total  Percentage 

School  of  (4) 

Board  Raised  Locally 

Revenues a  in  Cash 


(000)  (000) 


(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(4) 

(5) 

1956-57 

10,907 

10.1 

9,023 

12.2 

1957-58 

12,271 

11.4 

10,051 

15.9 

1958-59 

15,812 

11.2 

15,859 

12.8 

1959-60 

16,965 

11.3 

15,036 

12.8 

SOURCES:  Annual  Reports ,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland:  and 
Annual  Reports  of  Newfoundland  School  Boards. 

a 

Excluding  estimates  of  contributions  in  kind. 

local  revenues  were  school  fees  and  contributions  in  kind  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  Only  one  board  felt  that  the  province  should  pay  100  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education.  It  claimed  that  the  provincial  government, 
with  its  broader  tax  base,  was  the  best  equipped  organization  to 
collect  and  distribute  tax  money,  and  hence  "it  should  provide  all  the 
costs  of  education." 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  definite  in  stating  that 
the  provincial  government  should  not  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  the  cost 
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of  the  province’s  education.  A  number  of  these  said  "no”  because  they 
felt  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  province  and  the  alternative 
demands  of  government  were  such  that  the  province  couldn’t  do  more  for 
education.  Others  felt  that  local  districts  should  accept  more  responsi 
bility.  The  following  are  representative  of  such  replies: 

Local  people  must  be  taught  to  accept  more  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  in  education.  There  is  too  much  dependence  on  government 
handouts • 


We  get  enough  handouts  at  the  present  time.  When  people  pay 
for  an  education  they  are  apt  to  have  more  regard  for  it.  Greater 
assistance  would  only  add  a  great  measure  of  self-complacency 
and  genuine  laziness.  To  go  much  farther  in  this  direction  would 
be  to  relieve  the  people  of  all  responsibility,  for  schools  and 
school  property. 


Increased  grants  from  government  tend  to  take  away  what 
initiative  we  have.  Let  us  first  of  all  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  potential  we  have  at  the  local  (or  community)  level;  and 
then  let  the  government  spend  more  on  education,  but  only  as 
the  community  spends  more. 


The  government  with  its  present  revenue  is  more  than  doing 
its  share.  It  has  to  initiate  ways  and  means  of  educating 
people  to  their  local  responsibility  for  education.  This 
may  have  to  be  done  through  force  of  legislation.  It  is 
about  time  for  us  to  accept  more  responsibility  at  the 
local  level. 


I  can’t  see  how  it  can.  But  with  the  great  amount  of  catching 
up  since  confederation,  the  government  couldn’t  wait.  The 
government  has  done  what  the  community  should  have  helped 
shoulder.  We  have  a  spoiled  populace  -  the  more  they  get, 
the  more  they  want. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

Briefly  summarized,  the  foregoing  analysis  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  grant-in-aid  has  "been  widely  used  in  Newfoundland  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between  local  responsi¬ 
bility  for  education  and  available  revenues  for  its 
financing*  Other  more  specific  purposes  include:  (a)  to 
provide  some  minimum  level  of  services  for  all  (e.g.  teacher 
salaries),  (b)  to  stimulate  local  effort  to  support  education 
(e.g.  maintenance  and  capital  grants),  and  (c)  to  stimulate 
local  authorities  to  provide  a  limited  number  of  new  and 
improved  services  (e.g.  science  grants,  library  grants, 
grants  for  regional  and  central  high  schools). 

2.  Provincial  grants  to  school  boards  have  increased  from  S 3 • 4 
million  in  1949-50  to  $13*1  million  in  1959-60,  an  increase 
of  2$3  Per  cent. 

3.  The  public  schools  of  Newfoundland  derive  much  of  their  local 
revenue  for  education  from  nontax  sources  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  taxation. 

4.  School  fees  remain  as  the  one  major  source  of  local  contri¬ 
butions  to  education  in  the  province.  Other  sources  include 
assessments  from  parish  funds,  proceeds  from  social  gatherings 
and  entertainments ,  donations,  and  local  taxation  and  payroll 


deductions. 
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5.  It  appears  that  contributions  in  kind  are  decreasing  in 

proportion,  especially  in  the  urban  and  industrialized  areas 
of  the  province. 

6.  Provincial  grants  to  local  school  districts  may  be  classified 

according  to  types  and  methods  of  allocation.  The  major  grants 
used  in  Newfoundland  may  be  categorized  as  follows: 

(a)  teachers  salaries  -  specific,  flat,  fixed,  formula  grant, 

(b)  maintenance  and  repairs  -  specific,  flat,  fixed,  formula 
grant , 

(c)  capital  costs  -  specific,  non-equalizing,  variable,  non- 
formula  grant, 

(d)  transportation  -  specific,  non-equalizing,  variable,  non¬ 
formula  grant, 

(e)  science,  domestic  science,  library,  and  commercial  class 
facilities  -  specific,  flat,  fixed,  formula  grant. 

7.  The  pupil,  the  teacher,  the  classroom,  and  the  percentage  of 
approved  costs  have  been  used  as  the  bases  for  distribution  of 
most  of  the  province's  special-purpose  funds.  Moneys  provided 
by  the  legislature  for  assistance  to  pupil  teachers,  for  board 
contingencies ,  for  industrial  education,  and  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  public  schools  are  apportioned  to  religious 
denominations  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  which  each 
denomination  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  province. 

8.  Seldom  have  grants -in-aid  in  Newfoundland  been  withdrawn 

because  of  failure  to  meet  minimum  requirements.  Hence,  they 
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are  primarily  a  financial  rather  than  an  administrative  device. 
However,  in  practice,  the  scope  of  grants-in-aid  provides  a 
high  degree  of  control  in  limiting  services  to  those  for 
which  grants  are  made  available. 

9.  Grants-in-aid  have  been  made  available  from  general  legis¬ 
lative  appro priations  rather  than  from  special  provincial 
funds . 

10.  Grants-in-aid  have  accounted  for  approximately  86  per  cent 
of  provincial  expenditures  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  over  the  past  decade. 

11.  The  cost  of  providing  services  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Education  itself,  such  as  supervisory,  curriculum,  and 
assistance  to  student  teachers  accounts  for  some  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  in  the  province. 

12.  Prom  1956-57  to  1959-60,  local  contributions  in  cash  accounted 
for  approximately  15  per  cent  of  total  school  board  revenues 
in  the  province. 

15.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among  a  selected  number 
of  school  boards  that  the  provincial  government  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 


education  in  Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION  FOR  EDUCATION 

Any  discussion  of  local  taxation  for  education  must  necessarily 
focus  on  the  property  tax.  In  all  provinces  except  Newfoundland,  this 
tax  provides  the  major  source  of  local  school  revenue.  It  wasn*t  until 
1954,  however,  that  permissive  legislation  was  enacted  in  Newfoundland 
enabling  school  tax  areas  to  be  established.  To  date  three  such  areas 
have  been  set  up  and  a  fourth  plans  to  commence  operation  in  September, 
1962. 

V/hy  was  acceptance  of  local  taxation  for  education  long  retarded 
in  Newfoundland?  Perhaps,  a  more  basic  question  is:  What  factors  have 
accounted  for  the  relatively  late  development  of  local  government  and 
local  taxation  in  the  province?  Other  questions  include:  What  factors 
have  hampered  recent  developments  in  the  move  to  establish  local  taxation 
for  education?  What  factors  will  militate  against  more  widespread  use 
of  local  taxation  for  education?  These  questions  form  the  basis  for 
analysis  in  this  section  of  the  study. 

1.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  Development  of  Local  Government 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  which  promote  the  development  of 
local  government.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  centralization  or 
urbanization  of  population.  The  need  for  local  government  occurs  when 

people  live  in  sufficiently  close  association  that  community  problems 
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arise,  or  that  it  becomes  feasible  to  join  together  as  a  group  to  attain 
certain  mutually  desired  ends.1  In  Newfoundland,  however,  there  was 
relatively  little  urbanization  or  industrialization  until  the  twentieth 
century.  Settlers  distributed  themselves  in  small  widely-scattered  com¬ 
munities.  Water  was  obtained  from  the  family  well.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
problem  of  sanitation  and  little  need  for  fire  and  police  protection. 

The  sea  could  be  used  as  a  highway.  Many  inhabitants  were  fishermen 
with  low  annual  incomes,  operating  on  a  credit  economy.  Coupled  with 
the  high  cost  of  providing  services  over  difficult  terrain  and  under 
severe  climatic  conditions,  these  factors  long  retarded  the  development 
of  municipal  government  in  Newfoundland. 

Early  political  conditions  also  had  an  important  influence  in 
retarding  the  growth  of  local  government  and  the  use  of  property  tax¬ 
ation.  It  wasn’t  until  1824  that  the  right  to  own  real  property  was  won 
in  Newfoundland.  Once  won,  this  right  was  jealously  guarded. ^  The 
ownership  of  land  was  essential  in  order  to  have  a  base  of  operation  for 
fishing,  the  main  occupation  of  the  settlers;  their  livelihood  thus 
depended  on  retaining  their  property. 3  They  became  a  people  obsessed  with 
the  desire  to  own  property.  Property  taxes  were  associated  with  the 
possibility  of  losing  their  land,  and  hence,  attempts  to  impose  the  tax 

G.  Crawford,  Canadian  Municipal  Government,  (Toronto:  The 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1954) >  p.  15* 

2 

J.  C.  Crosbie,  "Local  Government  in  Newfoundland,”  1954>  p.  6 
(Mimeographed- -Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Supply). 

^Crawford,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  40. 
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met  with  violent  opposition.  Crosbie  concludes  that: 

Local  municipal  government  is  mainly  financed  by  a  property 
tax  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  opposition  to 
development  of  local  government  by  Newfoundlanders.  The 
property  tax  has  been  and  in  many  places  still  is  regarded  as 
a  plot  to  take  the  common  man’s  hard  earned  property  away  from 
him,  4 

Powell,  the  present  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  also  concludes 
that  ’’almost  fanatical  dread  of  real  property  taxes"  was  one  of  the  firm 
convictions  on  which  the  attitude  of  the  Newfoundland  people  toward 
municipal  government  was  founded. 5 

The  attitude  of  the  Newfoundland  people  towards  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  been  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  government  is 
responsible  for  local  services.^  Provincial  revenues  have  long  been  used 
to  provide  services  which  on  the  mainland  of  Canada  were  generally  paid 
for  out  of  municipal  taxes.  Local  roads,  health  and  welfare  services, 
and  education  have  been  financed  primarily  through  central  grants. 

Summers  concludes  that: 

The  political  handout  became  the  rule  in  many  communities. 

Small  grants  for  the  construction  of  wharves  or  local  roads  were 
common  and  at  times,  admittedly,  made  the  difference  between  near 
starvation  and  simply  having  sufficient  provisions  to  see  the 
inhabitants  through  the  winter  months.  From  such  beginnings  grew 


^Crosbie,  ojd.  cit. ,  pp.  6-7. 

5C.  V.  Powell,  "Problems  Arising  from  Lack  of  Organized  Municipal¬ 
ities  in  Newfoundland."  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  Canada,  1949>  P*  171» 

6Ibid. 
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the  attitude  that,  in  times  of  hardship,  such  as  with  the  failure 
of  the  fisheries  or  the  closure  of  mines,  the  Government  should 
step  in  to  alleviate  the  desperate  situation.  When  the  Government 
itself  found  its  funds  exhausted,  widespread  semi-starvation  and 
general  poverty  prevailed. ' 

Such  factors  make  it  understandable  why  Newfoundland  was  late  in 
developing  a  general  system  of  local  government.  Outside  the  capital 
city  of  St.  John's,  no  progress  was  made  in  organizing  municipal  units 
until  the  early  1940’s.  In  1944  a  Director  of  Local  Government  was 
appointed.  Aided  by  improved  economic  conditions,  some  centralization  of 
population,  and  a  desire  for  better  services,  the  movement  towards 
municipal  organization  was  accelerated.  By  the  end  of  1948  there  were 
some  20  incorporated  towns  and  rural  districts,  five  of  which  levied  a 
property  tax.  ^  The  rapid  social  and  economic  developments  of  the  1950's 
accelerated  this  movement  so  that  by  1961  there  were  91  incorporated 
areas  in  the  province:  2  Cities,  40  Towns,  41  Communities,  4  Rural 
Districts,  and  4  Local  Improvement  Districts. 

General  Municipal  Revenues 

The  growth  of  municipal  revenues  in  Newioundland  over  the  past 
decade  is  shown  in  Tables  XLV  and  XLVI.9  The  total  amount  in  1950  was 


7 

W.  F.  Summers,  "A  Geographical  Analysis  of  Population  Trends 
in  Newfoundland"  (Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  1956),  p.  145. 

8 

F.  G.  Balfour,  "Municipal  Government  in  Newfoundland," 

An  address  given  to  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers ’  Association, 

Nova  Scotia  Chapter,  Halifax,  August  18,  1955 >  P-  7* 

9 

These  data  do  not  include  local  contributions  to  education. 
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1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1953 

1936 

1937 

1958 

1959 
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TABLE  XLV 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  REVENUES, 
NEWFOUNDLAND ,  1950  -  1959 


CITIES  TOWN  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  DISTRICTS 


Local  Provincial 

Sources  Grants 

Total 

Loc  ai 
Sources 

Provincial 

Grants 

Total 

1,012,138 

130,000 

1,142,138 

144,812 

271,713 

416,525 

1,453,153 

132,119 

1,585,272 

233,588 

239,674 

473,262 

1,793,324 

30,000 

1,823,324 

335,185 

318,396 

653,581 

1,945,011 

55,000 

2,000,011 

317,747 

396,617 

714,364 

2,224,476 

50,633 

2,275,109 

511,889 

432,903a 

944,792 

— 

— 

— 

653,204 

452,230b 

1,105,434 

2,595,880 

52,350 

2,445,230 

786,148 

642,629 

1,428,777 

3,270,213 

229,951 

3,500,164 

612,154 

571,505 

1,183,459 

5,371,190 

197,663 

3,568,853 

684,070 

525,180 

1,209,250 

3.925,596 

277,777 

4,203,373 

825,376 

607,698 

1,433,074 

3,992,137 

286,898 

4,279,035 

1,079,309 

800,223 

1,879,532 
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TABLE  XLV  (continued) 


COMMUNITIES 

TOTALS 

Year 

Local 

Sources 

Provincial 

Grants 

Total 

Total 

Local 

Sources 

Total 

Provincial  Grand 

Grants  Total 

1950 

— 

— 

— 

1,156,950 

401,713 

1,558,665 

1951 

— 

— 

— 

1,686,741 

371,793 

2,058,534 

1952 

— 

— 

— 

2,128,509 

548,596 

2,476,905 

1953 

— 

— 

— 

2,262,758 

451,617 

2,714,375 

1954 

26,250 

21,668° 

47,898 

2,762,595 

505,204 

5,267,799 

1954 

12,280 

27,705 

39,985 

665,484 

479,935 

1,145,419 

1955 

21,966 

46,055 

68,019 

5,201,994 

741,052 

5,942,026 

1956 

22,517 

76,707 

99,024 

5,904,684 

877,965 

4,782,647 

1957 

27,391 

79 , 399 

106,790 

4,082,651 

802,242 

4,884,893 

1953 

84,276 

107,703 

191,979 

4,835,248 

993,178 

5,828,426 

1959 

42,886 

121,900 

164,786 

5,114,852 

1,209,021 

6,525,855 

SOURCE : 

The  Annual  Report  of 

Municipal 

Statistics , 

1959. 

aF.rom  April 

1,  1953  to 

March  51 , 

1954. 

°Prom  April 

0 

-p 

^3- 

LT\ 

cr\ 

1 — 1 

e* 

, — i 

December 

31,  1954. 

C Prior  to  1954  the  fiscal  year  of  all  municipalities,  excepting 
the  City  of  St.  John's  and  Community  Councils,  was  from  April  1  to 
March  51  next  following.  As  from  that  year  the  fiscal  year  for  all 
municipalities  coincided  with  the  calendar  year . 
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TABLE  XLVI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  MUNICIPAL  REVENUES  RAISED  LOCALLY, 

NEWFOUNDLAND ,  1950-1959 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1950 

74.2 

1955 

81.3 

1951 

81.9 

1956 

81.6 

1952 

85.9 

1957 

83.6 

1955 

85.4 

1958 

83.0 

1954a 

84.5 

1959 

80.8 

195415 

58.1 

SOURCE:  Table  XLV. 


^rom  April  1,  1955  to  March  31?  1954* 

^From  April  1,  1954  to  December  31?  1954* 

$1,558,663,  74  per  cent  of  which  was  raised  locally.  This  compared  with 
a  total  of  $6,323,853  in  1959?  with  81  per  cent  raised  locally. 

Further  analysis  of  municipal  revenues  illustrates  the  dominating 
role  assumed  by  the  province* s  two  cities  in  providing  municipal  services. 
In  1959?  some  68  per  cent  of  the  total  municipal  revenue  was  collected 
by  St.  John’s  and  Corner  Brook.  In  1950,  revenues  in  the  province’s 
lone  city  of  St.  John’s  accounted  for  73  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Table  XLVII  contains  further  data  concerning  the  situation.  In 

1959,  a  total  of  $4.3  million  was  used  to  support  city  government, 

$1.8  million  to  support  town  and  rural  districts,  $31,800  to  support 
local  improvement  districts,  and  $164,800  to  support  communities.  Only 
6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  of  cities  came  from  the  provincial 
government.  This  compared  with  42. 3  psr  cent  for  the  towns  and  rural 
districts,  57.6  per  cent  for  the  local  improvement  districts,  and  a 
substantial  74  per  cent  for  the  communities. 

Table  XLVII  also  shows  that  the  major  source  of  city  revenue  in 
1959  was  the  property  tax.  This  tax  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total.  The  business  tax,  the  fuel  tax,  and  utility  rates  were  next  in 
order  of  importance  as  revenue  producers. 

Very  limited  use  was  made  of  the  property  tax  outside  of  the 
cities.  Only  11  of  the  40  towns  and  rural  districts  assessed  the  tax, 
collecting  some  $242,000.  Many  of  these  municipalities,  however,  levied 
a  business  tax,  a  poll  tax,  a  fuel  tax,  and  an  entertainment  tax.  In 
the  case  of  local  improvement  districts  and  communities,  local  revenues 
were  derived  primarily  from  the  poll  tax  and  the  business  tax. 

Summary 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  which  have  militated  against 
the  development  of  local  government  and  local  taxation  in  Newfoundland. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  social  and  economic  life  in  many  areas  had 
meant  a  limited  demand  for  elaborate  services.  Early  Newfoundlanders 

became  so  concerned  with  ownership  of  property  that  any  attempt  to  impos 
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direct  property  taxes  met  with  hostile  reactions.  The  fact  that  for 
decades  the  Colony  had  a  small  population  spread  over  a  large  area 
encouraged  central  direction  of  local  affairs,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  attitude  among  large  numbers  of  citizens,  especially  those  outside 
St.  John’s,  that  they  should  look  constantly  to  the  central  government 
for  the  provision  of  such  basic  services  as  education. 

The  development  of  local  government  is  reflected  by  the  extent 
and  pattern  of  general  municipal  revenue.  In  1959 >  the  municipalities 
received  approximately  $5*1  million  from  local  sources  and  $1.2  million 
from  provincial  grants.  Nearly  $4*3  million  of  the  total  of  $6.3  million 
were  received  by  the  province’s  two  cities.  The  property  tax  accounted 
for  $2.2  million  of  the  $5.1  million  raised  locally. 

II.  THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  LOCAL  TAXATION  FOR  EDUCATION 


The  Comer  Brook  area  was  the  first  in  Newfoundland  to  initiate 
local  taxation  for  education.10  In  view  of  the  many  problems  which 


The  City  of  Corner  Brook  (population  23 ,128  in  1956)  and  the 
nearby  town  of  Deer  Lake  (population  3*448  in  1956)  introduced  local 
taxation  for  education  in  1955*  However,  this  section  is  concerned 
primarily  with  developments  in  Corner  Brook.  The  city  accepted  a  more 
complex  tax  structure  for  education  and  experienced  more  intense 
difficulties  in  this  undertaking.  Educationally,  the  Corner  Brook  School 
Tax  Area  has  the  following  school  boards:  Comer  Brook  Public  School, 
Curling  Anglican,  Humber  Anglican,  Humbermouth  Roman  Catholic,  Corner 
Brook  Roman  Catholic,  Curling  Roman  Catholic,  Humbermouth  United  Church, 
Curling  United  Church,  Salvation  Army,  and  Amalgamated  Regional  High 
School  Board. 
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accompanied  this  move,  and  their  probable  impact  on  future  policy  in 
this  field,  the  present  study  provides  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of 
some  of  the  major  developments. 

Early  Developments 

Demands  for  an  improved  means  of  financing  education  in  the 
Comer  Brook  area  were  promoted  primarily  by  the  rapid  increase  in  school 
population,  especially  during  the  early  1950® s.  The  sheer  force  of 
numbers  had  vastly  increased  the  demand  for  educational  services  to 
the  point  where  schools  had  to  consider  placing  restrictions  on  the 
numbers  gaining  entrance.  One  report  states  that  the  public  school 
lacked  classrooms  for  150  beginners  in  1952. Some  type  of  action 
was  essential  if  many  children  in  this  industrialized  area  were  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  any  school  system,  let  alone  a  modem  one. 

Home  and  School  Associations  were  the  first  to  call  meetings  to 
discuss  the  "critical"  situation.  On  April  17,  1952,  a  meeting  open  to 
all  denominations  was  convened  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  petition¬ 
ing  the  provincial  government  for  permissive  legislation  permitting 
local  areas  to  levy  a  school  or  education  tax.  A  reported  200  citizens 
attended  and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS  there  exists  in  Comer  Brook,  Corner  Brook  West,  and 
Comer  Brook  East  a  grevious  lack  of  school  accommodation  and 
facilities,  WHEREAS  rapid  expansion  of  the  area  through  the 
establishment  of  industry  has  outgrown  the  existing  Provincial 
Aid  to  the  supply  of  adequate  educational  facilities  for  the  full 
and  proper  education  of  the  youth  of  these  communities,  and 

^News  item  in  The  Western  Star,  Comer  Brook,  April  11,  1952. 
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WHEREAS  such  other  means  of  supplementing  the  Provincial  Grant 
such  as  School  Contributions  Fund,  Assessment  of  School  and 
Cleaning  fees,  and  Voluntary  Contributions  have  not  in  the  past 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  the  need,  and  WHEREAS  this  meeting 
of  citizens  do  hereby  agree  that  adequate  educational  facilities 
will  be  provided  in  this  area: 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED: 

1.  THAT  in  order  to  supplement  the  existing  Provincial 
Aid  available  for  school  building  and  extension  and  for 
the  operation  of  schools,  a  better  means  must  be  found 
for  raising  funds  locally  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

2.  THAT  in  order  to  spread  the  burden  most  equitably  over 
the  entire  community  this  meeting  favours  the  principle 
of  establishing  a  local  school  tax  to  be  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  school  accommodation  and  facilities 
and  to  meet  operating  costs  in  excess  of  Provincial  grants. 

3.  THAT  the  collection  of  such  tax  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  local  municipal  councils. 
The  Provincial  Government  should  be  requested  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  Jocal  municipalities 
with  the  power  to  impose  such  taxes. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  committee  be  established  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  meeting’s  views  to  the  proper  governmental  authorities  and  to 
further,  in  any  way  possible,  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  financing 


education  in  the  area. 

A  second  development  in  April,  1952,  was  also  a  significant  one 
for  the  local  tax  movement.  During  a  visit  to  Corner  Brook,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  met  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  School 
Board  and  discussed  the  local  tax  issue. ^5  Following  this  meeting,  the 


12 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  into  the  Questions  Related  to  the  Imposition  of  the  School 
Tax  at  Comer  Brook  (st.  John’s:  Guardian.  Ltd.,  19 56), 

pp.  21-22. 

^ "Steps  in  the  Development  of  Local  Taxation  for  Education 
in  Corner  Brook.”  A  statement  prepared  from  restricted  Departmental 
files  for  the  researcher  by  the  Professional  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  February  14,  1962. 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  wrote  a  letter  to  the  representative  for  Amal¬ 
gamated  schools  on  the  Council  of  Education,  summarizing  the  problems 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for 
a  rapidly  expanding  school  population,  and  requesting  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pass  enabling  legislation  whereby  municipalities  would  be  allowed 
to  levy  taxation  for  school  ourposes.^-4  On  May  27,  1952,  the  Minister 
of  Education  was  authorized  by  the  Executive  Council  to  discuss  with 
the  proper  authorities  draft  legislation  designed  to  permit  municipal¬ 
ities  to  levy  taxes  for  education. ^5 

The  issue  of  local  taxation  for  education  also  received  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Newfoundland  Federation 
of  Municipalities  held  at  Grand  Bank  in  August  of  the  same  year.  There 
was  sharp  disagreement  on  a  resolution  sponsored  by  representatives 

from  Comer  Brook  calling  on  the  province  to  give  any  municipality 

l6 

wishing  to  do  so  the  right  to  tax  its  people  to  build  schools.  After 
proposals  and  counter  proposals  were  presented,  the  Convention  dismissed 
the  topic  by  passing  the  following  resolution: 


14Ibid. 

15Ibid. 

1^News  item  in  the  Vies  tern  Star,  Comer  Brook,  August  19, 
1952,  p.  1. 
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WHEREAS  the  Federation  of  Municipalities  at  its  annual 
convention  is  aware  of  the  shortage  of  classroom  accommodation 
in  many  parts  of  the  province,  and 

WHEREAS  the  functions  of  the  provincial  government  include 
the  exclusive  control  of  curricular  and  financial  assistance 
to  school  hoards 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Convention,  viewing  with  concern 
the  conditions  referred  to,  requests  that  the  province  augment 
the  annual  grants  for  new  construction. 17 

In  September,  the  issue  was  taken  up  by  the  Humber  Municipal 
Association,  a  body  representing  the  municipalities  of  the  Corner  Brook 
area.  This  was  at  the  request  of  the  Humber  River  Branch  of  the 
Newfoundland  Teachers*  Association.  A  brief  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Provincial  Cabinet  by  a  delegation  composed  primarily  of 
municipal  and  school  board  representatives.  The  two  salient  statements 
of  the  brief,  dated  November  5,  1952,  were: 

1.  The  problem  of  securing  adequate  classroom  accommodation 
in  Comer  Brook  was  critical  and  complex.  (Statistics 
were  compiled  showing  the  number  of  schools,  classrooms, 
pupils,  the  number  of  new  classrooms  required  to  accommo¬ 
date  incoming  students,  the  amount  collected  locally, 
the  amount  received  from  provincial  sources,  and  the  total 
estimated  revenue  required  over  and  above  local  and 
provincial  collections.) 

20  Local  school  boards  had  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  present 
facilities  only. 

The  delegation  submitted  that  unless  the  provincial  government  was 


17 


Ibid.,  p.  9 
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prepared,  to  assume  full  responsibility  and  provide  all  the  funds 
required  to  build  more  and  better  schools,  the  school  boards  ’’must  be 
provided  with  a  sure  and  adequate  source  of  local  revenue. 

Early  in  1953  >  the  "Associated  School  Boards  of  Newfoundland" 

presented  a  brief  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  which  it,  too,  was 

critical  of  existing  means  of  financing  education  in  the  province. ^ 

The  brief  pointed  out  that  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions  may 

work  out  admirably  for  small  communities  where  local  residents  are 

easily  canvassed  for  the  supply  of  free  labour,  gifts  in  kind  or 

monetary  donations;  but  for  urban  areas  with  large  numbers  of  residents 

it  was  very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to  work  out  any 

equitable  system  whereby  moneys  could  be  raised  in  sufficient  amounts 

on 

to  be  of  any  material  assistance.  The  brief  concluded  that  "the  right 
of  local  taxation,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  present  Provincial  Government 
aid,  is  a  dire  necessity  if  the  standard  of  education  within  the 
province  is  to  be  raised. "2^ 

On  May  6,  1953  >  a  Bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Raising  of  Funds  for  Schools  in  Certain  Areas"  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Assembly.  On  this  occasion  the  Bill  was  deferred.  However, 

18 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
op.  ci_t . ,  p.  67. 

19 

This  Association,  inaugurated  in  1952,  represented  12  Amalgam¬ 
ated  School  Boards  throughout  the  Province,  primarily  from  industrialized 
areas. 

20 

Submission  by  the  Associated  School  Boards  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  February,  1953,  P»  4« 

21 

Ibid. 
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it  was  reintroduced  at  the  next  session  and  passed  on  June  22,  1954* 

An  editorial  in  the  Corner  Brook  'Western  Star"  welcomed  the  passage  of 
the  Act  "by  stating  that  "now  the  tangle  of  financing  problems  that  have 
bedevilled  Newfoundland  educators  almost  ever  since  Cabot  sighted  Cape 
Bonavista  may  become  ancient  history,  and  Newfoundland  children  will 
get  a  better  deal. "^5  it  labelled  the  new  Act  a  tremendous  step  forward 
in  educational  administration  in  Newfoundland. 

The  School  Tax  Act 

The  major  features  of  the  School  Act  were: 

1.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  could  declare 

(a)  any  municipality, 

(b)  any  portion  of  a  municipality, 

(c)  any  municipality  or  any  portion  thereof 
together  with  any  area  outside  of  a  municipality, 
or 

(d)  any  two  or  more  municipalities, 
to  be  a  School  Tax  Area. 

2.  Whenever  an  area  was  declared  to  be  a  School  Tax  Area,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  could  appoint  for  that  area 
a  School  Tax  Authority. 

5.  The  School  Tax  Authority  would  consist  of  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  school  board.,  operating  in  the  area, 

^Newfoundland  Statutes,  1954,  5  Elizabeth  11,  n.  78. 

^Editorial  in  The  Western  Star,  Corner  Brook,  July  5,  1954,  P»  2. 
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appointed  by  the  individual  school  hoard,  and  at  least  one 
representative  of  every  municipality  or  portion  thereof 
included,  the  representative  to  be  designated  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 

4.  Before  a  School  Tax  Area  could  be  established,  the  Minister 
of  Education  was  to  give  3  months  notice  of  his  intentions 
to  establish  the  area,  and  request  that  any  observations  or 
objections  be  sent  to  him  by  a  specific  date. 

5.  Every  School  Tax  Authority  was  to  have  all  the  powers  and 
perform  all  the  duties  conferred  or  imposed  on  a  Council 
constituted  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  as  if  the 
Authority  were  a  Council.  These  powers  included  the 
imposition,  assessment,  collection,  and  disbursement  of  the 
school  tax. 

6.  The  manner  of  imposition  and  rate  of  a  tax  were  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

7*  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  could  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  real  property  tax  and/or  a  poll  tax. 

8.  That  moneys  raised  by  the  Authority  were  to  be  distributed 
to  school  boards  on  the  basis  of  their  ratio  of  school 
enrolment  to  the  total  enrolment. 

The  Tax  Structure  at  Comer  Brook 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  a  local  school  tax  committee 
was  established  in  Comer  Brook  and  the  provincial  government  was 

requested  to  declare  the  Comer  Brook  area  a  School  Tax  Area.  In 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  gave  three 
months*  notice  of  his  intentions  to  conform  with  the  request.  Obser¬ 
vations  on  or  objections  to  the  proposal  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Minister 
on  or  before  March  2,  1955®  The  Corner  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  was 
duly  established  by  the  Order-in-Council  on  May  20,  1955*^4 

The  School  Tax  Authority  proposed  that  a  combination  of  the 
property  tax  and  the  poll  tax  be  utilized.  The  property  assessments  to 
be  adopted  were  those  being  used  by  municipal  governments  in  the  area — 
the  total  value  of  which  was  $15  million  in  1952-53*  The  rate  es¬ 
tablished  was  6  mills  on  real  property,  with  a  minimum  of  $20.00.  For 
those  who  did  not  possess  property,  a  poll  tax  of  $20.00  was  instituted. 
Coupled  with  certain  contributions  in  lieu  of  taxes,  it  was  estimated 
that  revenues  from  July  1,  1955 ,  to  March  31,  1956,  would  be  $150,694*^ 
Both  the  proposed  tax  structure  and  the  budget  were  submitted  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  and  subsequently  approved  by  Order-in- 
Council.  Plans  were  that  a  reduced  rate  of  5  mills  would  be  used  in 
1956-57  to  produce  $165,000. 

Strong  Opposition  Becomes  Apparent 

Shortly  after  the  tax  bills  were  mailed  in  1955,  strong  opposition 
became  apparent.  An  analysis  of  the  controversy  indicates  that  major 


24The  composition  of  the  original  School  Tax  Authority  was  as 
follows:  3  members  representing  Roman  Catholic  Boards  of  Education,  2 
representing  Church  of  England  Boards,  2  representing  United  Church 
Boards,  1  representing  the  Salvation  Army  Board,  1  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Board,  4  representing  Town  Councils,  and  1  representing 
a  Community  Council — a  total  of  14  members. 

25 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  46. 
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opposition  centered  around  the  following: 

1.  A  question  of  democracy  in  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
tax  was  introduced. 

2.  The  theory  of  the  property  tax. 

3.  Problems  associated  with  the  administration  of  the  tax. 

It  appears  that  some  opponents  used  the  Humber  V/ omen's  Liberal 

Association  to  register  the  first  official  strong  protest  against  the 
tax.  A  committee  of  the  Association,  later  known  as  the  Vigilante 
Committee,  presented  unrelenting  opposition  not  so  much  to  the  school 
tax  itself,  it  claimed,  but  to  the  manner  and  method  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  its  protest  was  the  fact  that  a 
plebiscite  had  not  been  held  in  the  area  before  the  tax  was  imposed. 

The  Committee,  in  essence,  called  on  the  government  to  discard  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  start  again  with  a  plebicite.  School  board 
officials  and  School  Tax  Authority  personnel  were  quick  to  answer  this 
charge  by  pointing  out  that  public  meetings  had  been  held,  and  a  three- 
month  objection-free  waiting  period  observed  in  accordance  with  the 
School  Tax  Act.  The  local  newspaper  labelled  the  issue  of  a  plebiscite 

as  a  smoke  screen  for  na  renouncing  of  the  property  owner’s  responsi- 

26 

bility  to  the  Community’s  schools." 

A  second  reason  given  for  the  Association’s  official  opposition 
was  that  the  tax  should  have  been  based  on  personal  income,  not  on 
property.  This  was  a  criticism  of  property  as  a  measure  of  a  person's 

^Editorial  in  The  Western  Star,  Comer  Brook,  November  26, 

1955,  P.  2. 
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ability  to  pay  taxes.  A  situation  which  provided  an  extreme  example  of 
the  inequality  became  apparent  when  tenants  occupying  houses  owned  by 
the  Bowater’s  Corporation  were  not  required  to  pay  a  property  tax.2^ 

Many  of  these  tenants  were  among  the  highest  income  personnel  in  the 
city.  Such  an  example  could  not  help  but  arouse  people  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  especially  those  who  felt  they  were  overburdened  with 
local  and  provincial  taxes. 

The  third  focus  of  protest  was  the  administration  of  the  tax. 

There  were  cases  where  the  tax  was  imposed  on  pensioners  and  other 
persons  of  indigent  circumstances •  Supporters  of  the  tax  claimed, 
however,  that  provisions  for  such  exemptions  was  contained  in  the  Act, 
and  these  problems  would  iron  themselves  out  over  a  short  period  of 
time.  They  claimed  that  many  people  would  soon  learn  that  application 
had  to  be  made  for  exemptions. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the  tax  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  was  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  School  Tax  Authority.  The  move  to  hire  the  Mayor  as 
school  tax  administrator,  in  effect  merged  the  political  and  executive 
arms  of  local  government.  This,  many  saw  as  undesirable.  There  were 
also  claims  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  collected.  This  claim  questioned  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  School  Tax  Authority  with  separate  billing  and  collect¬ 
ing  machinery  in  areas  where  municipal  governments  were  established. 


27 

Under  the  Bowaters  Newfoundland  Act,  1958 »  all  property  of  the 
Company  within  the  City  of  Comer  Brook  was  exempt  from  municipal 
taxation.  The  Company  makes  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
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There  were  a  number  of  other  factors  which  contributed  to  early 
opposition  of  the  tax.  Citizens  in  general,  and  especially  those  who 
were  new  to  the  rapidly  growing  city,  and  had  little  understanding  of 
local  government ,  offered  some  resistance  to  this  additional  tax  when 
bills  were  received.  Older  parents  who  had  already  paid  for  tr.eir 
children’s  education  and  were  now  expected  to  pay  a  school  tax 
registered  some  protest.  Others  who  were  paying  high  mortgages  on  new 
homes  and  whose  children  were  not  old  enough  to  attend  school  felt  it 
was  unfair  "to  have  to  help  educate  other  people’s  children."  Hind¬ 
sight  would  suggest  the  need  for  a  much  more  extensive  public  relations 
program. 

The  fact  that  the  area  was  undergoing  a  number  of  other  changes 
at  the  same  time  was  also  significant.  Early  in  1994  it  was  resolved 
that  a  regional  high  school  be  built  to  serve  the  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nations  of  the  area.  The  school,  costing  approximately  a  million 
dollars,  was  ready  for  classes  in  November,  1956*  Also,  in  1999,  the 
towns  of  Comer  Brook  West,  Curling,  and  Corner  Brook  East,  amalgamated 
with  the  townsite  of  Comer  Brook  to  become  officially  Newfoundland’s 
second  city.  Coupled  with  the  school  tax  move,  such  developments  must 
have  appeared  somewhat  revolutionary  to  many  citizens. 

A  final  factor  which  promoted  opposition  to  the  school  tax  was 
the  feeling,  especially  by  some  strong  supporters  of  the  denominational 
school  system,  that  this  move  was  one  towards  a  public  school  system 


^^Kost  homeowners  received  tax  bills  from  three  local  authorities 
The  Water  and  Sewerage  Corporation  of  Greater  Corner  Brook,  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority. 
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such  as  that  existing  in  most  mainland  provinces.,  Fearing  infringement 
upon  their  autonomy,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  the  tax  or 
adopt  a  passive  role.  Many  adopted  a  ’’wait  and  see"  attitude  before 
paying. 

In  February,  1956,  opposition  to  the  school  tax  culminated  in 
the  presentation  of  a  brief,  containing  some  4000  signatures,  to  the 
provincial  government.  Sponsored  by  the  Vigilantee  Committee,  the 
brief  stated: 

(1)  that  the  tax  system  was  inadequate, 

(2)  that  it  resulted  in  considerable  hardship, 

(3)  that  the  people  were  not  informed, 

(4)  that  the  School  Tax  Authority  should  have  been 
elected,  and 

(5)  that  a  plebiscite  should  have  been  held.?9 

One  of  its  most  significant  suggestions  was  that  the  government  appoint 
a  commission  of  enquiry  to  enlist  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  of  Comer 
Brook  on  the  subject.  The  Premier  replied  that  this  request  was  reason¬ 
able,  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  tax  had  been  brought  about  in  a 
thoroughly  democratic  way,  spread  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
without  criticism  in  the  period  when  objections  and  observations  were 
sought  prior  to  its  introduction.^ 

29 

Government  of  Newfoundland ,  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry. 
op.  cit. ,  p.  54* 

30 

News  item  in  Th e  Western  Star,  Corner  Brook,  February  25, 

1956,  p.  3. 
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The  Commission  of  Enquiry 

A  three-man  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Comer  Brook  School 
Tax  Issue  was  appointed  and  began  its  investigation  early  in  March, 

1956.  Its  report  contained  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Commission  felt  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  school  tax 
was  justified. 

2.  It  found  no  justification  in  the  claim  that  insufficient 
publicity  was  given  to  the  tax  proposal  and  subsequent 
action. 

3.  It  was  unable  to  find  any  hardship  which  the  tax  would  incur 
to  people  in  general  (The  average  wage  was  $3,060)  <>  The 
average  tax  of  from  $26  to  $30  per  year  was  said  to  be  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  high  school  fees  that  were  paid 
previously. 

4.  It  was  found  that  the  tax  was  well  administered  by  a  very 
representative  committee  of  citizens  of  outstanding  ability, 
who  were  highly  respected. ^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the  Commission  found  no  legitimate 
reason  for  recommending  basic  changes  in  the  tax  structure.  Included 
in  the  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  tax  legislation  were: 

1.  That  exemptions  be  provided  for  (a)  widows  and  pensioners 

whose  income  was  less  than  $1500  per  annum,  and  (b)  residents 
of  outlying  areas  who  worked  within  the  School  Tax  Area. 

31 

Government  of  Newfoundland,  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
££•  cit. ,  pp.  72-73. 
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2.  That  persons  appointed  to  the  School  Tax  Authority 

should  fulfil  their  duties  without  remuneration  and  that 
no  member  of  the  Authority  should  fill  a  position  carrying 
with  it  an  emolument  from  the  Authority. 52 

Significant  Court  Cases 

Three  cases  having  special  significance  for  the  Corner  Brook 
School  Tax  Authority  are  discussed  in  the  present section;  the  first 
heard  in  Magistrate’s  Court  in  1956,  the  second  in  Magistrate’s  Court 
in  1957 ,  and  appealed  in  the  District  Court  in  1958,  and  the  third  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  also  in  1958. 

CASE  I 

The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  v.  Alex  Rowsell,  et  al. 55 
The  Facts  in  the  Case 

The  plaintiff’s  claim  in  this  case  was  for  school  tax  arrears 
totalling  $105.95*  There  were  five  defendants. 

The  Issues  Involved 

During  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  secretary- 
manager  of  the  School  Tax  Authority  by  the  defence  solicitor,  several 
instances  were  revealed  where  the  procedure  for  the  imposition  and 

52Ibid.,  p.  75* 

35 

The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  v.  Rowsell  et  al . 

(1956)  Newfoundland.  Comer  Brook  Magistrate’s  Court,  October  20, 

1956. 
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collection  of  the  tax  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  defence  based 
its  case  on  four  of  these  instances.  It  claimed: 

1.  The  School  Tax  Authority  passed  no  minute  whatsoever 
imposing  the  tax  and  that  even  the  meeting  of  the  informal 
body  which  met  on  May  13,  1955,  failed  to  pass  such  a  minute. 

2.  The  Authority  failed  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  manner 
it  was  imposed  and  the  rate  thereof. 

3.  The  Authority  failed  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  minute  and 
the  approval. 

4.  The  Authority  failed  to  appoint  appraisers  to  carry  out  an 
assessment  as  required  by  the  imposition  of  real  property 
tax. 54 

It  was  up  to  the  court  to  decide  whether  either  of  these  four 
issues  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a  dismissal  of  the  case. 

The  Findings  of  the  Court 

In  regard  to  the  first  issue  in  this  case,  the  Magistrate  ruled 
that  about  20  days  before  the  appointment  of  the  School  Tax  Authority, 
"the  same  persons  who  were  later  appointed  met  and  adopted  a  budget 
which  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the  minute  required  under  the  School 
Tax  Act. "55  He  added  that  "It  is  true  that  it  was  not  in  the  form 
usually  taken  by  a  minute  but  apparently  it  was  regarded  by  them  as 

54Ibid. 

55Ibid. 
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The  second  issue  concerned  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  for  the  tax  and  its  manner  of  imposition.  The 
Court  noted  that  the  budget  or  minute  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  where  it  was  referred  to  as  a  tax  scheme  and 
eventually  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 56  The 
Magistrate  ruled  that: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  since  this  body  of  men  regard  it  as  the 
required  minute  and  also  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  regarded 
it  as  such  when  it  was  approved  that  the  technicality  of  its 
unusual  form  and  its  being  adopted  some  days  before  the  body  was 
officially  appointed  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
declaring  the  tax  invalid.'' 

The  third  issue  focused  on  the  question  of  whether  publication 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  validity  of  the  tax.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  did  not  state  that  publication  must  precede  the  date  upon  which 
the  tax  becomes  effective.  It  was  noted  that  a  summary  of  the  budget 
had  been  published  in  the  local  paper  on  November  5>  1955*  In  view  of 
this,  the  Court  ruled  as  follows: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  validity  of  a  tax  can  only  be  affected 
in  cases  where  by  statute,  publication  is  a  requirement  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  the  tax  can  be  effective,  and  there  will 
be  sufficient  compliance  with  the  Local  Government  Act  if  publi¬ 
cation  is  made  at  any  time  within  the  fiscal  year  of  authority. 58 

The  fourth  issue,  that  concerning  appraisals  of  property,  became 
the  central  issue  of  this  case  and  provided  the  grounds  upon  which  the 


56 Ibid. 
57Ibid. 
58Ibid. 
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case  was  dismissed.  The  School  Tax  Authority  had  not  been  empowered 
to  use  the  property  assessments  of  municipal  councils.  Furthermore, 
the  validity  of  certain  assessment  rolls  for  an  area  not  included  in 
the  municipality  was  questioned.  In  any  event,  the  Local  Government 
Act  asserted  that  a  council,  in  this  case  the  Authority,  must  appoint 
appraisers  to  assess  the  property.  The  Magistrate’s  ruling  was  as 

follows: 

I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  copy  of  the  budget  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  any  reference  to  existing  appraise¬ 
ments  of  assessments  and  in  this  regard  I  find  that  the  School  Tax 
Authority  erred  in  using  the  assessments,  when  it  is  stated  in  the 
Local  Government  Act  that  a  council,  in  this  case  the  Authority, 
must  appoint  appraisers  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  a  property 

tax. 

It  was  not  until  the  date  of  the  amendment  of  the  School  Tax  Act 
in  1956  that  the  authority  was  given  to  use  any  valid  assessment  of 
real  property  of  a  municipality  in  the  future.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  the  plaintiff  that  this  would  be  an  impractical  and  trouble- 
inviting  procedure  and  that  is  correct.  However,  the  authority  had 
only  the  power  given  it  by  the  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  when  it  was  not  expressly  stated  that  the  local  assess¬ 
ment  could  be  used,  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

If  it  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  these 
assessment  rolls  were  valid  and  up  to  date  and  if  there  were  no 
law  to  the  contrary,  then  the  court  would  lean  towards  their  being 
accepted  as  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  have  been  no  injustice 
done.  However,  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that: 

No  appraisements  were  carried  out  in  part  of  the  area  concerned. 

Another  assessment  roll  was  used  from  an  area  that  was  never 
incorporated  as  a  municipality  and  therefore  the  validity  oi  the 
roll  is  in  some  doubt. 

A  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
creating  a  precedent  that  would  lead  the  court  in  the  intoleraole 
situation  where  it  would  be  asked  from  time  to  time  to  give  judgment 
against  persons  in  similar  cases  when  the  validity  oi  the  assess¬ 
ments  were,  to  say  the  least,  in  some  doubt. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  cases  are  dismissed. 59 


59Ibid. 
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The  judgment  of  the  Magistrate  was  not  appealed  by  the  School  Tax 
Authority.  This  represented  a  victory  for  those  opposing  the  tax. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  damaged  the  Authority* s  prestige  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  obstacle  to  its  tax  collection.  Commenting  on  the  effects 
of  the  test  case,  an  editorial  in  the  local  paper  stated  that  the  School 
Tax  Authority  would  encounter  stiffening  resistance  from  taxpayers  until 
courts  handed  down  a  ruling  in  favour  of  the  Authority,  and  clearly 
upheld  the  right  to  impose  and  collect  a  school  tax. 4^  In  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  issue  the  legislature  of  the  province  passed  an  Act  in 
1957  confirming  the  right  of  Comer  Brook  and  Deer  Lake  to  impose  such 
a  tax. 41 


CASE  II 

It  wasn’t  until  October,  1957,  that  a  clear-cut  judgment  was 
given  supporting  the  validity  of  the  Comer  Brook  -  Deer  Lake  School 
Tax  Areas  (Confirmation  of  Tax)  Act,  1957*  The  Magistrate’s  decision 
in  favour  of  the  School  Tax  Authority  was  later  appealed  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  Judicial  Court  of  Humber-St.  George’s  before 
Judge  Kent.  The  Judge  dismissed  the  appeal,  however,  in  a  judgment 
dated  April  18,  1958*42 

^Editorial  in  The  Western  Star.  Comer  Brook, 

October  22,  1958. 

4  Comer  Brook  -  Deer  Lake  School  Tax  Areas  (Confirmation  of 
Tax)  Act,  1957,  6  Elizabeth  11,  n.  79* 

4 ^ Barry  and  Bennett  v.  The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  (1958) 
Newfoundland  District  Court  in  the  Judicial  District  of  Humber-St. 
George’s,  No.  18. 
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Barry  and  Bennett  (Appellants )  v„  The  Comer  Brook  School 
Tax  Authority  (Respondent) . 

The  Facts  of  the  Case 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  given  in  favour  of  the  Comer 
Brook  School  Tax  Authority  in  an  action  wherein  the  Respondent,  the 
Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority,  was  the  Plaintiff  and  Thomas  Barry 
and  Cyril  Bennett,  the  Appellants,  were  the  Defendants,  to  recover  a 
tax  made  by  the  Plaintiff-Respondent  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Corner 
Brook-Deer  Lake  School  Tax  Areas  (Confirmation  of  Tax)  Act,  1957* 

The  following  facts  were  admitted  or  proved: 

1.  The  Act  cited  as  The  Comer  Brook-Deer  Lake  School  Tax 
Areas  (Confirmation  of  Tax)  Act,  1957?  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  as  a  public  general  Act. 

2.  No  notice  of  the  introduction  of  the  said  Act  as  private 
legislation  appeared  in  the  Newfoundland  Gazette  or  in  any 
local  newspaper  circulating  in  Corner  Brook,  in  respect  of 
the  Act. 45 

The  Appellant  contended  that: 

1.  The  subject  matter  of  The  Corner  Brook-Deer  Lake  School  Tax 
Areas  (Confirmation  of  Tax)  Act,  1957?  was  a  private  bill, 
was  confined  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  two  separate 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the  Corner  Brook  School  Tax  Authority 
and  the  Deer  Lake  School  Tax  Authority  and  was  not  legislation 

45 

^Ibid. 
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which  was  designed  to  form  part  of  the  general  body  of  Law 
of  Newfoundland,  and  consequently,  that  it  could  only  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  said  House. 

2.  That  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  said  House  provided  the  sole 
manner  in  which  private  bills  could,  be  passed  and  not  other¬ 
wise. 

3.  That  the  House  of  Assembly  by  virtue  of  its  own  Standing 
Orders  had  voluntarily  and  on  its  own  part  restricted  its 
own  powers  to  pass  private  bills. 

4.  That  any  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  contravention 
of  its  own  Standing  Orders  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  House 
whilst  the  Standing  Orders  remained  unsuspended  and  is 

invalid. 44 

The  Respondent  contended  that  the  Act  was  duly  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  could  not  be  impeached  by  any  Court. 45 


The  Issues  Involved 

The  Court  saw  two  questions  which  had  to  be  considered: 

1.  Was  the  Act  in  question  in  the  nature,  category  or  class  of 
a  private  bill  or  could  it  be  defined  as  a  private  bill  and 
therefore  was  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  right  in 
passing  it  as  a  public  general  Act? 


44 

45 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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2.  What  are  the  functions  or  duties  of  the  Court  where  the 
validity  of  a  statute  is  challenged  or  impeached  and  in 
that  connection  whether  it  is  competent  for  a  Court  to 
entertain  any  argument  that  there  was  a  defect  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  lying  behind  the  Act  as  a  matter  of  fact? 


The  Findings  of  the  Court 

The  Court  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  second  issue  first.  After 
a  detailed  consideration  of  certain  British  and  Canadian  precedents, 


the  Court  concluded  that: 

The  Comer  Brook-Deer  Lake  School  Tax  Areas  (Confirmation  of 
Tax)  Act,  1957 >  was  passed  by  a  Legislature  competent  to  pass  such 
an  Act  and  the  Act  itself  on  its  face  appears  to  have  been  duly 
passed.  This  being  so  the  Court  must  assume  that  all  things  have 
been  rightly  done  in  respect  of  its  passage  through  the  Legislature, 
and  cannot  entertain  any  argument  that  there  is  a  defect  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  lying  behind  the  Act,  such  as  whether  or  not  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  were  fallowed, 
as  a  matter  of  fact*  I  therefore  cannot  hold  this  Act  to  be  invalid 
upon  the  contention  of  the  Appellants  that  the  Act  was  not  passed 
by  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  and  that  it  was  passed  in  contravention 
of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  was  therefore 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  House.  The  Appellants  have  therefore 
failed  in  their  contentions  on  these  points. 4° 


The  first  issue  concerned  whether  or  not  the  1957  Act  was  in  the 


nature  of  a  private  Act  and  therefore  whether  the  Newfoundland  House  of 
Assembly  was  right  in  passing  it  as  a  public  general  Act.  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  the  1957  Act  did  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  certain 


taxes  imposed  by  two  specific  corporate  bodies,  namely,  the  Corner  Brook 
School  Tax  Authority  and  the  Deer  Lake  School  Tax  Authority.  The  Act 


46 
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also  referred  to  two  specific  areas  of  the  Province  and  it  therefore 
might  he  argued  that  it  was,  in  fact,  local  legislation.  In  view  of 
this  it  might  have  appeared  that  the  Act  was  indeed  a  private  Act. 

The  Court  noted,  however,  that  it  might  he  contended  that  the  1957  Act, 
the  Act  in  question,  had  confirmed  and  ratified  certain  taxes  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  authority  of  a  public  general  Act,  namely,  the  Local 
School  Tax  Act,  1954,  and  had  not  conferred  any  new  basic  taxing 
powers On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  the  con¬ 
firmation  and  ratification  of  taxes,  about  the  validity  of  which  there 
was  no  doubt,  did  confer  on  the  School  Tax  Authority  a  new  power,  because 
under  the  Act  certain  taxes  which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
might  have  been  invalid,  were  now  valid. 4°  However,  the  Court  stated 
that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  new  and  additional 
power  or  right  was  conferred.  More  specifically  the  Judge  stated  that: 

To  say  the  least  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  contended  that  it 
is  by  no  means  definite  or  certain  that  the  Act  in  question  falls 
within  the  category  or  nature  of  Acts  which  should  be  passed  as 
private  Acts  by  the  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly.  It  may  be  that 
the  Act  in  question  is  within  the  nature  of  a  private  Act  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not. 49 

As  a  result  of  his  deliberations,  the  Judge  found  the  Corner  Brook-Deer 
Lake  School  Tax  Areas  (Confirmation  of  Tax)  Act,  1957,  valid,  thereby 
affirming  the  Magistrate’s  decision  in  favour  of  the  School  Tax  Authority, 
and  dismissing  the  appeal.  This  decision  was  a  most  significant  one. 

4^Ibid. 

48Ibid. 

49Ibid. 
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CASE  III 

The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  v.  Tuma. 5° 

The  Facts  in  the  Case 

This  was  an  action  between  The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority, 
plaintiff,  and  Mrs.  Rosie  Tuma,  a  property  owner  at  Comer  Brook,  defendant, 
for  an  amount  of  school  tax  imposed  by  the  Authority.  This  case  was 
heard  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland  on  Circuit. 

The  Issues  Involved 

The  first  question  raised  was  one  of  fact  concerning  the  transfer 
of  certain  property  for  which  taxes  had  been  levied. 

The  second  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Act  in  question,  being 

of  a  local  nature,  should  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Standing  Rules  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the 
passage  of  Private  Acts. 

The  third  question  related  to  the  fairness  of  the  tax. 

The  Findings  of  the  Court 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  fact,  the  defendant  questioned  one 
of  the  tax  charges,  suggesting  that  one  of  the  properties  concerned  had 
been  transferred  by  her.  At  the  final  hearing  this  point  was  dropped; 
credit  was  given  for  some  taxes  paid  since  the  date  of  writ;  and  the 

^°The  Comer  Brook  School  Tax  Authority  v.  Tuma  (1958) 

Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland  on  Circuit,  No.  33* 
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amount  then  due  was  agreed  upon  by  both  counsels. 51 

The  second  question  was  basically  the  same  as  that  heard  by  the 
District  Court  in  February  of  the  same  year  and  discussed  above.  The 
validity  of  the  Taxing  Act  was  again  being  tested.  In  addition  to 
questioning  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  was  passed,  counsel  for  the 
defendant  stated  that  the  Act  was  invalid  because  it  did  not  make  it 
perfectly  clear  in  whom  the  powers  lay.  This  Act,  it  was  claimed,  set 
up  a  School  Tax  Authority,  but  stated  that  the  tax  and  all  matters  in 
connection  therewith  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 
Counsel  also  objected  that  the  School  Tax  Authority  should  have  been  an 
elected  body.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  find  authority 

for  this  or  the  previous  proposition. 

In  replying  to  the  issue  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  Act, 

Justice  Dunfield  said: 

No  evidence  has  been  introduced  before  me  that  the  Act  was  not  so 
handled;  but  even  if  it  was  not,  I  can  only  say  that  we  cannot  go 
behind  its  final  passage  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  assent  of 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Legislature  is  the  judge  of 

its  own  procedure. 52 

This,  in  effect,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  earlier  District  Court 
Judge . 


The  Judge's  reply  to  the  second  issue  was: 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  local  tax  for  education  is  within  the 
Provincial  Legislature’s  field  of  absolute  authority;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  dividing  the  authority  between  the 


51Ibid. 

52Ibid. 
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nominated  body  and  the  Minister.  Counsel  does  not  say  that  the 
procedure  laid  down  by  the  Act  has  not  been  properly  carried  out. 

I  can  only  find  that  the  Act  and  the  proceedings  thereunder  are 
valid  as  far  as  now  appears  before  me.  53 

The  third  question  called  forth  an  extra-legal  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.  The  contention  was  that  some  taxpayers  felt  that  the 
tax  was  unfair;  that  the  burden  was  thrown  on  the  owners  of  real 
property,  many  of  whom  were  not  rich,  whereas  those,  perhaps  with  better 
means,  whose  money  was  not  in  real  property,  went  free  or  paid  a  small 
poll  tax. Justice  Dunfield  remarked  as  follows: 

This  is  the  effect  of  all  taxes  based  on  the  assessment  of 
property,  and  the  situation  is  very  common.  As  I  said  to  the 
parties,  and  counsel  agrees,  if  you  do  not  like  the  tax  you  must 
appeal  the  Legislature;  this  Court  can  only  apply  the  law  as  it 

stands. 55 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  judgment  was  entered  against  the  defendant 
for  tax  arrears  and  costs.  This  decision  was  significant  in  that  (l) 
it  confirmed  the  validity  of  the  Act,  and  (2)  it  gave  the  School  Tax 
Authority  confidence  that  the  Courts  could  be  used  as  a  more  effective 
instrument  in  the  collection  of  arrears. 


Local  Tax  Revenues 

Data  on  the  use  of  local  taxation  in  Newfoundland  are  presented 
in  Table  XLVIII.  In  Corner  Brook,  net  revenue  from  this  source  increased 
from  $>54>000  in  1955-56,  the  first  year  of  operation,  to  a  peak  of 


53 

^Ibid. 

54ibid. 
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TABLE  XL VIII 

GROSS  REVENUE,  NET  REVENUE,  NET  REVENUE 
PER  PUPIL  EROM  LOCAL  TAXATION, 

CORNER  BROOK  AND  DEER  LAKE  SCHOOL  TAX  AREAS, 
1955-56  to  1960-61 


Year 

Gross 

Local 

Revenue 

$ 

Expenses 

$ 

Net 

Local 

Revenue 

$ 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Net 

Revenue 

Per  Pupil 

$ 

( C  orner 

Brook) 

1955-56a 

63,141 

8,899 

54,242 

5,980 

9.07 

1956-57 

89,819 

12,454 

77,365 

6,448 

12.00 

1957-58 

111,591 

11,420 

100,171 

6 , 642 

15. 08 

1958-59 

170,208 

12,100 

158,108 

6,929 

22.82 

1959-60 

210,529 

13,344 

197,185 

7,354 

26.81 

1960-61 

194,690 

18,114 

176,576 

7,902 

22.35 

( Deer 

Lake) 

l955-56a 

2,500 

761 

1,739 

1,005 

1*73 

1956-57 

7,730 

1,053 

6,677 

1,012 

6.60 

1957-58 

11,492 

1,575 

9,917 

1,209 

8.20 

1958-59 

18,212 

2,261 

15,951 

1,304 

12.23 

1959-60 

21,076 

3,413 

17,663 

1,351 

13.07 

196O-6I 

19,928 

2,776 

17,152 

1,443 

11.89 

(Totals) 

l955-56a 

65,641 

9,660 

55,981 

6,985 

8.01 

1956-57 

97,549 

13,507 

84,042 

7,460 

11.27 

1957-58 

123,083 

12,995 

110,088 

7,851 

14.03 

1958-59 

188,420 

14,361 

174,059 

8,233 

21.14 

1959-60 

231,605 

16,757 

214,848 

8,705 

24.68 

1960-61 

214,618 

20,890 

193,728 

9,345 

20.73 

SOURCE:  Financial  Statements  of  School  Tax  Authorities  by  the 
Auditor  General. 


^^From  July  1,  1955  1°  March  31,  1956. 
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$197>000  in  1959-60.  Net  revenue  per  pupil  rose  from  $9*07  to  $26.81 
for  the  same  period.  In  Deer  Lake,  net  revenue  amounted  to  only  $1,739 
in  1955-56  or  $1.73  per  pupil.  By  1959-60,  however,  it  had  increased 
to  $17,665  or  $15.07  per  pupil.  Total  revenue  for  the  two  areas  amounted 
to  $215,000  or  $24.68  per  pupil  in  1959-60. 

The  city  of  Comer  Brook  levies  a  property  tax  and  a  poll  tax  for 
education.  The  mill  rate  is  4  mills  on  100  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  property.  The  assessed  value  of  property  is  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  its  replacement  value.  In  addition  to  the  property  tax, 
a  poll  tax  of  $20.00  is  levied  for  those  who  do  not  possess  property. 

In  the  town  of  Deer  Lake,  however,  there  is  no  property  tax  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Instead,  the  School  Tax  Authority  levies  a  flat  rate  of  $50.00 
per  family. 

The  Problem  of  Arrears 

The  controversy  which  arose  could  not  hut  effect  the  degree  to 
which  large  numbers  of  citizens  were  hesitant  in  paying  school  taxes. 

The  long  and  drawn  out  court  cases,  in  particular,  greatly  magnified 
the  problem  of  collection. 

The  problem  of  arrears  becomes  apparent  from  a  brief  analysis  of 
Table  XLIX.  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  Corner  Brook  School 
Tax  Authority  collected  41*8  per  cent  of  the  property  tax  levied  and 
only  20.6  per  cent  of  the  poll  tax.  In  1957-58,  the  situation  was  even 
more  appalling  with  22.5  per  cent  of  the  assessed  property  tax  and  14*9 
per  cent  of  the  poll  tax  being  collected.  In  Deer  Lake  the  situation 
improved  slightly  over  the  period,  but  in  1958-59  'the  percentage 
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TABLE  XLIX 

TAXES  LEVIED  AND  PERCENTAGE  COLLECTED 
CORNIER  BROOK  AND  DEER  LAKE 
SCHOOL  TAX  AREAS 
1955-56  to  1958-59 


fear 

.amount 

Assessed 

$ 

Amount 

Collected 

$ 

Percentage 

Collected 

(Corner  Brook  Property  Tax) 

1955-56 

91,595 

38,226.18 

41.8 

1956-57 

145,528 

33,608.79 

23.4 

1957-58 

117,455 

26,235-98 

22.3 

1958-59 

156J03 

56,505.28 

36.1 

(Corner  Brook  Poll  Tax) 

1955-56 

43,250 

8,914.50 

20.6 

1956-57 

53,160 

8,026.42 

15.0 

1957-58 

46,440 

6,921.21 

14.9 

1958-59 

41,686 

6,364.78 

15.5 

( Deer  Lake ) 

1955-56 

11,555 

2,500.00 

21.7 

1956-57 

19,195 

4,074.00 

21.2 

1957-58 

21,819 

6,185.75 

28.3 

1958-59 

21,664 

8,127.00 

37.5 

(Total) 

1955-56 

146,156 

49,641.00 

34.0 

1956-57 

215,681 

45,709.00 

21.2 

1957-58 

185,714 

39,341.00 

21.2 

1958-59 

220,033 

70,997-00 

52.3 

SOURCE:  Financial  Statements  of  School  Tax  Authorities  by  the 


Auditor  General. 
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collected  was  only  37 • 5 *  The  two  tax  areas  combined  collected  34  per 
cent  of  assessed  taxes  in  1955-56,  21.2  per  cent  in  1956-57  and  1957-58, 
and  32.3  Per  cent  in  1958-59* 

Table  L  presents  the  picture  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 
Cumulative  arrears  in  Corner  Brook  were  46  per  cent  of  cumulative 
revenues  in  1960-61.  In  Deer  Lake,  the  comparable  percentage  was  32. 

The  "total”  figure  for  cumulative  arrears  was  194  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenues  in  1955-56,  and  45  per  cent  in  I96O-6I.  It  wasn’t  until 
1958-59  that  cumulative  revenues  surpassed  cumulative  arrears. 

Views  Concerning  Advantages 

The  researcher  sought  the  views  of  a  number  of  leading  citizens 
of  Comer  Brook,  including  selected  school  board  and  municipal  personnel, 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  local  taxation  issue.  The  structured  interview 
and  the  personal  letter  were  used  to  facilitate  this  task. 

One  of  the  general  questions  posed  was:  V/hat  has  been  the  major 
advantage  of  the  development  of  local  taxation  for  education  in  your 
area?  Most  replies  centered  around  the  stability  or  predictability  of 
local  revenues.  Such  a  situation,  it  was  claimed,  meant  greater  access 
to  loans  for  capital  expenditure.  Three  specific  replies  were: 

The  major  advantage  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  taxation 
for  schools  was  financial.  There  was  almost  an  immediate  relaxation 
of  credit  restrictions  by  both  banks  and  the  building  trade.  This 
action  of  the  banks  especially  contributed  to  a  new  school  building 
program. 


The  major  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  local  taxation  for 
education  has  been  that  Boards  of  Education  have  had  a  firm  basis 
to  approach  banks  for  capital  loans. 
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CUMULATED  TAX  COLLECTED  AND  TAX  ARREARS 
CORNER  BROOK  AND  DEER  LAKE 


SCHOOL  TAX  AREAS 
1955-56  to  1960-61 


Year 

Cumulated 

Tax 

Collected 

$ 

Cumulated 

Tax 

Arrears 

A 

$ 

Cumulated  Tax 
Arrears 

As  a  °Jo  of 
Cumulated  Tax 
Collected 

{ Corner  Brook) 

1955-56 

47,H1 

87,482 

186 

1956-57 

110,869 

214,504 

193 

1957-58 

198,460 

277,860 

140 

1958-59 

557,737 

322,905 

96 

1959-60 

517,324 

314,167 

61 

1960-61 

679 , 509 

313,818 

46 

{ Deer  Lake ) 

1955-56 

2,500 

9,033 

361 

1956-57 

10,230 

.  20,496 

200 

1957-58 

21,722 

21,234 

98 

1958-59 

39,934 

24,685 

62 

1959-60 

61,010 

24,891 

41 

1960-61 

80,938 

26,285 

32 

( Total) 

1955-56 

49 , 641 

96,515 

194 

1956-57 

121,099 

235,000 

194 

1957-58 

220,182 

299,094 

136 

1958-59 

377,671 

347,590 

92 

1959-60 

578,334 

339,058 

59 

1960-61 

760,447 

349,103 

45 

SOURCE:  Financial  Statements  of  School  Tax  Authorities  by  the 


Auditor  Ceneral. 
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The  major  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  local  taxation  has 
been,  at  least  to  my  mind,  the  provision  of  better  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  all  schools  involved.  It  has  provided  the 
basis  under  which  financial  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  new  schools  and  many  have  been  erected  in  this  area 
since  the  advent  of  the  School  Tax. 

Other  replies  included: 

The  major  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  much  easier  for 
the  larger  family,  financially,  as  compared  to  the  old  school  fee 
system.  Also,  it  is  a  more  businesslike  way  of  doing  things,  a 
budget  can  be  prepared  with  proposed,  revenue  fairly  accurately 
estimated,  a  must  in  itself  when  negotiating  loans  for  construction 
of  new  buildings. 


I  would  say  the  major  advantages  are:  it  has  given  the  various 
boards  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  education,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  achieved  through  the 
usual  means  made  available  through  the  Department  of  Education. 
Furthermore,  it  has  brought  the  matter  of  education  and  its  needs 
more  fully  to  the  people  who  for  a  long  time  had  taken  education 
for  granted  and  as  a  concern  of  the  Province  and/or  the  Department 
of  Education.  It  has  also  spread  the  burden  of  education  costs  more 
fully  and  more  equally,  in  that  virtually  every  wage-earner  and 
householder  is  now  obliged  to  make  some  contribution  for  education. 


o 


o 


Local  taxation  has  relieved  the  teacher  of  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinually  begging  the  student  to  bring  school  fees,  as  had  been  the 
practice  previously.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  education 
to  large  families — the  burden  being  shared  by  many,  and  has  made 
available  increased  funds  for  education. 


Views  Concerning  Problems 

Views  were  also  solicited  as  to  the  major  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  local  taxation  in  Corner  Brook.  Most  replies 
centered  around  the  problem  of  getting  residents  to  accept  taxation  as 
a  means  of  support  for  education.  To  illustrate,  a  number  of  specific 


comments  are  included: 
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Taxation  to  Newfoundlanders ,  in  any  form,  is  a  nasty  word  and 
of  course  Corner  Brook  is  no  exception.  One  has  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  that  comprise  the  citizens  of  Comer 
Brook  come  from  small  inlets  and  fishing  villages  where  they  knew 
little  or  nothing’  about  taxation  in  any  form  until  they  came  here, 
and  they  have  not  adjusted  themselves  to  any  taxation,  whether  it 
be  municipal,  school  tax  or  otherwise,  very  well.  However,  after  a 
long  and  difficult  period  of  patient  coercion  and  in  some  cases 
Court  action,  most  of  our  citizens  have  now  come  to  accept  their 
responsibility  and  are  paying  very  well. 


The  major  problem  has  been,  and  still  is  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
acceptance  of  the  tax  by  the  public.  Taxes  are  generally  unpopular. 
The  School  Tax  Authority  was  instituted  without  benefit  of  a  general 
plebiscite,  thus  providing  a  scapegoat  for  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
obligation. 


Briefly,  the  major  problem  with  the  establishment  of  school  tax¬ 
ation  in  our  area  was  the  vociferous  objection  of  a  small  minority 
in  the  community. 


While  revenues  from  School  Tax  levies  is  generally  good,  it  is, 
in  the  writer’s  opinion,  suffering  from  the  unexpressed  refusal  of 
the  citizens  of  our  area  to  accept  the  tax  as  a  legitimate  claim  on 
their  responsibility,  if  not  on  their  generosity.  From  the  very  out¬ 
set  the  idea  received  little  support,  and  was  for  a  few  years  the 
subject  of  court  arguments.  When  the  tax  was  finally  established 
by  the  courts  as  legitimate  there  was  an  improvement  in  tax  collec¬ 
tion.  Many  citizens,  however,  are  still  tardy  and  disinclined  to 
acknowledge  their  responsibility.  This  places  a  great  burden  on  the 
Tax  Authority  to  make  collections.  It  requires  consistent  follow-up 
and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  court  cases.  Even  after  court 
decisions,  returns  from  those  affected  are  slow  coming  in.  To  put 
it  briefly,  the  major  problem  facing  the  School  Tax  Authority  is  the 
reluctance  of  citizens  to  acknowledge  their  responsibility. 


The  major  problem  has  been  that  of  collecting  first  the  school 
fees,  and  now  the  taxes  for  education.  The  education  tax  is  some¬ 
thing  new  to  Newfoundland.  Nobody  wants  to  pay  taxes.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  is  greatest  when  people  cannot  see  the  relationship  between  a 
tax  on  property  and  education.  Then,  too,  the  importance  of  education 
is  not  felt  deeply.  These  factors  led  to  strong  opposition  by  a 
minority  of  taxpayers. 
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When  questioned  as  to  the  major  problems  now  facing  the  School 
Tax  Authority,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  consensus  that  it  was  that  of 
collection.  It  was  noted  that  this  was  concomitant  with  the  problem  of 
educating  citizens  to  accept  their  responsibility  for  making  local 
contributions  to  education.  As  is  often  the  case,  school  authorities 
appeared  caught  in  a  vise  of  citizens1  ambivalent  attitudes  towards  school 
financing.  There  were  increased  demands  for  expanded  educational  services 
along  with  demands  for  little  or  no  taxation,  sometimes  from  the  same 
individuals • 

The  following  quotations  are  representative  of  replies  to  the 
question  re  the  major  current  problem: 

The  major  problem,  in  this  respect  is  the  collection  of  a  huge 
amount  of  arrears.  To  further  clarify,  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  had  elapsed  before  the  school  tax  was  enforced  to  the  extent 
where  a  conviction  could  be  reasonably  sure  in  the  courts.  As  a 
result  the  taxpayers  took  a  "wait  and  see  attitude."  The  tax  rate 
now  is  very  moderate;  however,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  arrears  should  be  collected  before  any 
consideration  can  be  given  to  an  increase  in  the  rate. 


The  major  problem  presently  facing  the  School  Tax  Authority  is  to 
bring  taxpayer  accounts  up  to  date,  for  a  large  backlog  of  taxes 
accumulated  while  the  validity  of  the  School  Tax  Act  was  being 
challenged  in  the  courts.  This  problem  is  rapidly  being  overcome 
and  we  feel  that  substantial  progress  will  be  made  from  now  on. 


The  School  Tax  was  hampered  for  over  four  years  in  its  efforts 
to  collect  taxes  from  anyone  objecting  to  collection.  Validating 
legislation  was  not  forthcoming  and  the  courts  could  not  be  used 
for  fear  of  losing  a  case,  which  would  undermine  the  whole  intention 
of  the  law.  However,  after  enabling  legislation  was  passed  cases 
were  won  in  court,  objections  began  to  crumble,  and  greater  progress 
was  evident  in  collections.  This  wall  of  objection  by  some  organized 
citizens  was  a  definite  hindrance  as  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  arrears  had  piled  up;  some  of  which  can  never 
be  collected. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  made,  we  feel  that  we  still 
have  the  problem  of  educating  our  people  to  accepting  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  education  through  the  medium  of  taxation  and  that 
they  must  reasonably  3oon  be  prepared  for  an  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  in  order  to  provide  the  standard  of  education  that  they  are 
expecting  and/or  asking  for.  By  comparison  with  mainland  efforts, 
our  people  are  still  taxed  very  lightly  in  this  regard. 

III.  THE  EXTENSION  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION 
FOR  EDUCATION 

The  factors  which  have  militated  against  widespread  use  of  local 
taxation  for  education  in  Newfoundland  have  already  been  noted,  some 
with  respect  to  the  province  as  a  whole  and  others  as  they  applied 
specifically  to  the  Corner  Brook  experiment.  The  present  study  sought 
the  views  of  a  number  of  school  boards  throughout  Newfoundland,  first 
as  to  what  they  saw  as  the  major  advantage  of  greater  use  of  local 
taxation,  and  secondly,  what  they  considered  the  major  problems 
associated  with  this  proposition. 

When  asked  what  would  be  the  major  advantage  of  a  system  of 
local  taxation,  %  of  the  65  boards  replying  (86  per  cent)  stated  that 
one  of  the  three  major  advantages  would  be  the  fact  that  the  total  cost 
of  supporting  education  would  be  spread  more  equally  throughout  the 
community,  instead  of  being  practically  the  entire  responsibility  of 
residents  with  children  in  school.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  boards 
suggested  that  local  taxation  could  provide  more  money  for  education 
than  was  provided  under  the  present  system.  The  third  most  frequently 
stated  advantage  was  that  local  taxation  would  permit  boards  to  budget 
and  borrow,  if  necessary,  knowing  that  a  specific  amount  of  money  would 

be  forthcoming.  Less  than  half  of  the  boards  felt  that  local  taxation 
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would  result  in  greater  local  interest  in  education. 

There  were  many  suggestions  as  to  the  major  problems  associated 
with  local  taxation  for  education.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  boards  stated 
that  one  of  the  three  most  serious  problems  was  the  fact  that  generally, 
Newfoundlanders  had  not  accepted  responsibility  for  providing  any  type 
of  local  services.  As  noted  earlier,  many  of  the  services  attributed 
to  municipal  governments  in  other  parts  of  Canada  continue  to  be  handled 
by  the  central  government  in  Newfoundland.  Forty  boards  (62  per  cent) 
suggested  that  many  Newfoundlanders  earned  relatively  low  annual  incomes 
and  hence  did  not  have  the  ability  to  pay  local  taxes  for  education. 

Two  further  problems  suggested  by  over  half  the  boards  were:  (l)  a 
system  of  local  government  had  been  slow  in  developing  in  the  province, 
and  (2)  possession  of  property  was  no  longer  a  good  test  of  the  ability 
of  a  person  to  pay  taxes. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  problems  which  respondents  felt 
would  limit  widespread  use  of  this  means  of  raising  local  school  revenues 
in  Newfoundland.  Included  were:  (l)  generally,  in  their  views, 
Newfoundlanders  are  traditional  and  are  suspicious  of  any  change  in  the 
status  quo,  (2)  before  the  government  agrees  to  establish  a  School  Tax 
Area,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  religious  groups  concerned  has  to  be 
obtained,  (5)  there  is  a  fear  by  certain  groups  that  local  taxation  may 
not  solicit  as  many  contributions  in  cash  and  kind  as  are  now  provided 
under  the  leadership  of  the  church,  (4)  there  are  ’’inadequacies"  in  the 
present  Local  School  Tax  Act  which  does  not  (a)  permit  taxpayers  to 
designate  to  which  school  system  their  taxes  are  to  go,  and  (b)  provide 

that  School  Tax  Authorities  weight  pupils  (high  school  more  than 
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elementary)  in  apportioning  funds  to  schools  within  the  School  Tax  Area, 
and  (5)  there  is  a  lack  of  positive  provincial  or  Department  of  Education 
leadership  in  initiating  such  major  policy  changes. 

IV.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  on  the  development  of  local  taxation  for  education 
in  Newfoundland  may  he  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  property  taxation  for  general  municipal  purposes 
has  been  severely  limited  in  areas  outside  the  province’s 
two  cities. 

2.  Progress  towards  the  introduction  of  local  taxation  for 
education  in  the  province  has  been  slow.  Major  reasons  for 
this  include:  (l)  the  inherent  dislike  of  Newfoundlanders, 
in  particular,  for  taxes,  especially  property  taxes,  (2)  the 
lack  of  tradition  of  accepting  responsibility  for  local 
services,  and  (5)  the  low  annual  personal  income. 

3.  The  introduction  of  local  taxation  in  Comer  Brook  resulted 
in  a  high  degree  of  conflict  and  strife  when  general  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  tax  was  upheld  by  an  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  people.  It  wasn’t  until  1958  that  the  school  tax 
legislation  was  declared  valid  by  the  courts. 

4.  The  problem  of  arrears  is  a  major  problem  facing  School  Tax 
Authorities.  In  Comer  Brook  the  volume  of  arrears  became 
so  great  that  the  courts,  chosen  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 

Act,  became  plugged,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  tax 
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delinquent  even  more  uncertain.^5 
5.  There  are  indications  that  problems  associated  with 
providing  adequate  school  facilities  for  a  rapidly 
growing  and  mobile  school  population  will  accentuate 
the  major  limitations  of  the  nontax  approach  to  raising 
local  revenues.  However,  many  of  the  problems  which 
retarded  the  widespread  use  of  local  taxation  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


^Citizens  Research  Institute  of  Canada.  Tax  Structures  and 
Financial  Admi ni s t ra t i on  of  the  City  of  Corner  Brook..  A  report 
prepared  for  the  Newfoundland  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
Supply,  June  i960,  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


TRENDS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

This  chapter  focuses  on  educational  expenditures,  attempting  to 
answer  such  questions  as  the  following:  (l)  What  has  been  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  educational  and  other  provincial  expenditures?  (2)  What 
has  been  the  trend  in  the  level  of  provincial  support  for  education? 

(3)  What  are  the  trends  in  the  distribution  of  provincial  funds  for 
education  among  the  various  major  items  of  expense?  (4)  What  is  the 
relationship  between  provincial  educational  expenditure  and  personal 
income?  (5)  What  are  the  expenditure  trends  of  the  province’s  school 
boards?  and  (6)  What  is  the  level  of  provincial  and  local  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education? 

I.  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE  PATTERNS 
1949-50  to  1959-601 

The  period  from  1949-50  to  1959-60  was  one  of  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  in  Newfoundland.  Population  increased  by  30  per  cent,  per 
capita  personal  income  by  75  per  cent,  and  total  provincial  expenditure 
by  I63  per  cent.  In  1959-60,  the  province  spent  $92  million  compared 
with  $35  million  in  1949-50  (Table  Ll).  Per  capita  provincial  expendi¬ 
ture  more  than  doubled  during  the  period.  In  1949-50,  total  provincial 
expenditure  accounted  for  19. 8  per  cent  of  the  Gross  Provincial  Product 


Most  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  provincial 
expenditures  on  education.  When  school  board  expenditures  are  discussed 
towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,  these  expenditures  include  funds  made 
available  to  the  boards  through  provincial  grants. 
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TABLE  LI 

TOTAL  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Total1 

(  Dollars ) 

Per 

Capita 
Dollars ) 

Index  of 
Growth 

(1949-50=100) 

As  a  ^/o 

of  2 

G.P.P. 

As  a  c/o 
of 

Personal 

Income 2 

1949-50 

35,024,208 

101.5 

100 

19.8 

21.5 

1950-51 

39,484,059 

112.5 

115 

19.7 

22.5 

1951-52 

46,588,647 

128.9 

155 

20.5 

22.7 

1952-55 

41,580,048 

111.1 

119 

16.7 

19.0 

1955-54 

44,368,914 

115.8 

127 

16.4 

18. 5 

1954-55 

55,842,768 

141.4 

159 

19.9 

21.6 

1955-56 

56,259,032 

158.6 

161 

18.9 

20.5 

1956-57 

59,011,288 

142.2 

168 

17.9 

19.0 

1957-58 

66,702,540 

156.6 

190 

19.1 

20.5 

1958-59 

85,129,575 

194.4 

245 

— 

24.7 

1959-60 

92,150,690 

205.2 

265 

— 

24.7 

SOURCES:  1.  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

2.  Calculated  using  data  from  Tables  in  Chapter  IV. 
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and  21.5  per  cent  of  the  Province* s  personal  income.  These  percentages 
dropped  to  I6.4  and  18.3?  respectively,  in  19 53-54 ?  hut  rose  to  19.1  and 
20.3  per  cent  in  1957-58 •  In  hoth  1958-59  and  1959-60?  total  expenditures 
approximated  a  quarter  of  the  total  personal  income. 

Table  LII  supplies  data  on  provincial  expenditures  for  major  govern¬ 
mental  functions  from  1949-50  to  1959-60.  In  1949-50?  the  major  area  of 
expenditure  was  social  welfare.  It  accounted  for  24*6  per  cent  of  the  total 
provincial  expenditure.  Social  welfare  was  followed  by  health  (14  per  cent;, 
education  (12.7  per  cent),  highways  (11.3  per  cent),  and  public  works  (ll.l 
per  cent).  Together  these  functions  utilized  73*7  per  cent  of  the  province* s 
funds . 

A  marked  change  in  the  expenditure  pattern  had  taken  place  by 
1959-60.  Whereas  highways  accounted  for  only  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
provincial  expenditures  in  1949-50?  the  percentage  in  1959-60  was  24. 3 • 

Over  $22  million  was  expended  on  this  function  compared  with  less  than 
$4  million  just  eleven  years  earlier?  an  increase  of  466  per  cent. 

Although  real  dollar  expenditures  on  social  welfare  practically  doubled 
over  the  period,  its  proportion  had  dropped  to  17*7  per  cent  in  1959-60, 
second  to  highways.  Also,  in  1959-60  expenditures  for  education  stood 
at  $16  million  (l7*l  per  cent),  expenditures  for  health  $15  million 
(l6.7  per  cent),  and  those  for  public  works  $4  million  (4.6  per  cent). 

The  growth  in  expenditures  for  education  was  256  per  cent,  for  health 
215  per  cent,  for  social  welfare  89  per  cent,  and  for  public  works  only 
9  per  cent.  In  1959-60,  these  five  functions  accounted  for  80. 4  per  cent 

of  the  provincial  governments  total  expenditure  (See  Figure  6j. 
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PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

U) 

Education 

^2; 

Health 

15) 

Highways 

U) 

Public 

Works 

15) 

Social 

Welfare 

K&) 

Total 

a) 

^thousands  of  dollars) 

1949-50 

4,422 

4,904 

5,956 

5,881 

8,620 

35,024 

1950-51 

4,653 

4,971 

6,556 

3,163 

10,768 

59,484 

1951-52 

5,499 

5,825 

6,782 

5,082 

9,677 

46,589 

1952-55 

6,418 

6,402 

5,591 

2,555 

6,275 

41,580 

1955-54 

6,732 

7,807 

7,518 

2,254 

6,788 

44,369 

1954-55 

8,715 

8,376 

12,037 

5,055 

7,503 

55,845 

1955-56 

8,976 

8,889 

13,568 

2,880 

7,921 

56,259 

1956-57 

10,454 

9,880 

11,084 

5,H5 

8,821 

59,011 

1957-58 

11,605 

11,616 

9,517 

3,089 

11,049 

66,702 

1958-59 

14,766 

13,648 

18,352 

5,219 

15,116 

85,129 

1959-60 

15,805 

15,428 

22,375 

4,235 

16,269 

92,151 

Index  of  Growth  with  1949-50  =  100 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

105 

101 

166 

82 

125 

115 

1951-52 

124 

119 

171 

79 

112 

155 

1952-55 

144 

151 

141 

61 

75 

119 

1955-54 

152 

159 

190 

58 

79 

127 

1954-55 

197 

171 

504 

78 

87 

159 

1955-56 

203 

181 

545 

74 

92 

161 

1956-57 

255 

201 

280 

80 

102 

168 

1957-58 

261 

257 

255 

80 

128 

190 

1958-59 

552 

278 

463 

154 

175 

245 

1959-60 

356 

515 

566 

109 

189 

265 

As  a  Percentage  of  the  Provincial  Expenditure 

1949-50 

12.7 

14.0 

H-5 

11.1 

24.6 

100 

1950-51 

11.8 

12.6 

16 . 6 

8.0 

27.5 

100 

1951-52 

11.8 

12.5 

14.6 

6 . 6 

20.8 

100 

1952-55 

15.4 

15.4 

15.4 

5.7 

15.1 

100 

1955-54 

15.2 

17 . 6 

16.9 

5.0 

15.5 

100 

1954-55 

15.6 

15.0 

21.6 

5.4 

15.4 

100 

1955-56 

16.0 

15.8 

24.I 

5.1 

14.1 

100 

1956-57 

17.7 

16. 7 

18.8 

5-5 

14.9 

100 

1957-58 

17.4 

17.4 

14.0 

4 . 6 

16.6 

100 

1958-59 

17.5 

16.0 

21.5 

6.1 

17.8 

100 

1959-60 

17.1 

16.7 

24.5 

4 . 6 

17.7 

100 

SOURCES;  Public  Accounts,  Province  o!  Newfoundland;  aid.  19b)-  Budget 


Speech  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

aIndexes  and  percentages  were  calculated  before  expenditures  were 
rounded. 
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FIGURE  6 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  1949-50  AND  1959-60 
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Table  II  also  illustrates  the  fluctuation  in  expenditures  for 
the  various  items  over  the  period.  The  expenditures  for  highways  rose 
from  $4  million  in  1949-50  to  $13ir  million  in  1955-56,  and  then  dropped 
to  $9  million  in  1957-58  before  reaching  the  $22  million  mark  in  1959-60. 

A  relatively  gradual  increase  took  place  in  expenditures  for  education  and 
health.  Actual  expenditure  for  social  welfare  dropped  from  $8,620,000 
in  1949-50  to  $6,275,000  three  years  later,  and  then  rose  to  $16,269,000 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period.  Expenditures  on  public  works  remained 
relatively  stable  over  the  period,  thereby  accounting  for  the  decrease  in 
its  percentage  to  the  total  provincial  expenditure. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  functional  pattern  of  provincial 
expenditures  are  illustrated  in  a  slightly  different  manner  in  Table  LIII. 
The  "hypothetical"  expenditure  is  the  amount  which  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  if  expenditures  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  personal  income. 
From  1949  to  1959,  personal  income  in  the  province  increased  by  129  per 
cent.  Hence,  the  "hypothetical"  total  provincial  expenditure  would  have 
been  slightly  more  than  $80  million.  The  actual  1959-60  total  expendi¬ 
ture  was  $92  million,  exceeding  the  "hypothetical"  by  14*9  per  cent. 

Also,  actual  expenditures  for  education,  health,  and  highways  were 
greater  than  the  "hypothetical"  by  56  per  cent,  37 *1  per  cent,  and  146.3 
per  cent,  respectively.  "Hypothetical"  expenditures  for  social  welfare 
and  public  works  were  greater  than  the  actual  by  17.6  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  social  welfare  and  52.5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  public  works. 

Briefly,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  stated: 

1.  The  period  1949-5°  to  1959-60  was  one  of  rapidly  rising 

provincial  costs  in  Newfoundland.  Expenditures  rose  from 
$35  million  to  $92  million,  an  increase  of  I63  per  cent. 
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TABLE  LIII 

1959-60  NEWFOUNDLAND  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE  PATTERN  COMPARED 
WITH  HYPOTHETICAL  PATTERN  HAVING  SAME  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  PERSONAL  INCOME  AS  1949-50  PATTERN 


if  “unction 

Expenditure 

1949-50 

Hypothetical 
1959-60  1 

Expendi tore 

Actual 

1959-60 

Expenditure 

°/o  by  which 
Actual 

Exceeds 

Hypothetical 

education 

4,422,251 

10,126,909 

15,802,698 

+  56.O 

Health 

4,904,142 

11,250,798 

15,427,870 

+  57*1 

Highways 

3,956,222 

9,084,585 

22,372,563 

+  146.5 

Social  Welfare 

8,619,587 

19,755,757 

16,269,307 

-  17.6 

Public  Works 

5,880,792 

8,913,367 

4,235,270 

-  52.5 

Total 

35,024,208 

80,205,456 

92,150,690 

+  14.9 

Amounts  which  would  have  been  expended  if  expenditure  had 
increased  at  the  same  rate  as  personal  income  in  1949-50  to  1959-60 
period.  Personal  Income  increased  by  129  per  cent  from  1949-1959* 
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2.  Total  provincial  expenditure  rose  from  21*5  per  cent  of 
the  province’s  personal  income  in  1949-50  to  24*7  per  cent 
in  1959-60. 

3.  Expenditures  for  five  iunctions  -  highway,  education,  public 
welfare,  health,  and  public  works  -  accounted  for  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial  expenditure  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

4.  The  percentage  of  total  provincial  expenditure  devoted  to 
education  increased  during  the  period,  from  12.7  per  cent  in 
1949-50  to  17.1  per  cent  in  1959-60.  An  even  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  occurred,  however,  in  the  percentage 
used  for  highway  (ll<>3  per  cent  to  24*3  per  cent). 

5.  In  1959-60,  education  was  the  third  major  spending  function 
of  the  provincial  government,  ranking  behind  highways  and 
social  welfare.  Education  expenditures  totalled  $15*8 
million,  highways  $22.4  million,  and  social  welfare  $16.3 
million.  In  1949-50,  it  had  occupied  the  same  position 
behind  social  welfare  and  health,  education  expending  $4*4 
million,  social  welfare  $8.6  million,  and  health  $4*9  million. 

II.  PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

This  section  of  the  study  analyzes  the  actual  as  well  as  the 
relative  increase  in  provincial  expenditures  for  education  from  1949-50 
to  1959-60,  the  major  budget  items  in  which  this  increase  occurred,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  increase  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  decline  in 

the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 


educational  task. 
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Total  Expenditures 

As  noted  previously,  total  expenditures  for  education  rose  from 
$4, 422, 000  in  1949-50  to  $15,805,000  in  1959-60,  an  increase  of  256  per 
cent.  The  trend  was  almost  continuously  upward  over  the  period,  with  the 
major  increases  occurring  in  1951-52,  1954-55,  and  1958-59  (Table  LIV). 
Expenditure  per  capita  rose  from  $12.80  in  1949-50  to  $55*20  in  1959-60, 
an  increase  of  175  per  cent.  Expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attenance 
rose  by  108  per  cent,  from  $66.50  in  1949-50  to  $158.20  in  1959-60. 

Figure  7  depicts  graphically  the  growth  of  provincial  expenditures 
on  education  between  1950-51  and  1959-60.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  actual 
amount  expended  while  the  smooth  line  traces  the  general  long-time  trend. 

The  rapid  increase  from  1949-50  to  1959-60  is  a  salient  feature  of  this 
graph.  Indications  are  that  this  upward  trend  will  continue  for  the  next 
several  years. 

Total  expenditures  fall  into  two  main  categories:  current  expenses 
and  capital  outlay.  Current  expenses  include  the  costs  of  operating  a 
school  system,  such  costs  as  administration,  instructional,  school  plant 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  pupil  transportation.  Capital  outlay 
includes  the  costs  of  buildings  and  major  equipment. 

Table  LY  presents  data  on  current  expenditures  from  1949-50  to 
1959-60.  In  1949-50,  this  category  accounted  for  90*3  per  cent  of  the 
total  educational  expenditure.  This  percentage  had  dropped  to  87*5  in- 
1959-60,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  in  current 
dollars  more  than  tripled  over  the  period.  The  gross  amount  increased 
from  $5,995,000  in  1949-50  to  $15,824,000  in  1959-60,  an  increase  of  246 


per  cent. 


I  1 
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TABLE  LIY 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  EDUCATION 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Expenditure 

Expenditure 
Per  Capita 

Expenditure  Per 
Pupil  in  A.D.A. 

Year 

Total 

$000 

Index  of 
Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

* 

Increase 

Over 

Previous 

Year 

Total 

* 

Index  of 
Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

Total 

$ 

Index  of 
Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

1949-50 

4,422 

100 

12.8 

100 

66 . 3 

100 

1950-51 

4,655 

105 

5.3 

13.3 

104 

68.8 

104 

1951-52 

5,499 

124 

18.2 

15.2 

119 

77.4 

117 

1952-55 

6,418 

144 

16.7 

17.2 

134 

83-3 

126 

1955-54 

6,732 

152 

4.9 

17.6 

138 

83.3 

126 

1954-55 

8,715 

197 

29.4 

22.1 

173 

102.0 

154 

1955-56 

8,976 

203 

5.0 

22.1 

173 

97.6 

150 

1956-57 

10,454 

235 

16.5 

25.2 

197 

108.8 

I64 

1957-58 

11,605 

261 

11.0 

27.2 

213 

116 . 6 

176 

1958-59 

14,766 

00 

fOv 

N-\ 

27.2 

33.7 

263 

138.4 

209 

1959-60 

15,803 

356 

7.0 

35.2 

275 

138.2 

208 

SOURCES:  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Newfoundland;  and 

Annual  Reports ,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 
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Year 


FIGURE  7 

TREND  OF  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  1930-31  TO  1959-60 
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TABLE  LV 

CURRENT  ML  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  EDUCATION 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Total 

$000 

Current 

Index  of 
Growth 

io  of 
Total 

Total 

$000 

Capital 

Index  of 
Growth 

io  of 
Total 

1949-50 

5,995 

100 

90.5 

427 

100 

9.7 

1950-51 

4,249 

106 

91.5 

403 

95 

8.7 

1951-52 

4,954 

124 

89.7 

565 

152 

10.3 

1952-55 

5,750 

145 

CD 

VO 

• 

687 

161 

10.7 

1955-54 

6,074 

152 

90.2 

659 

154 

9.8 

1954-55 

7,505 

188 

86.1 

1,210 

283 

15.9 

1955-56 

8,100 

205 

90.2 

876 

205 

9.8 

1956-57 

8,645 

216 

82.7 

1,811 

424 

17.3 

1957-58 

9,877 

247 

85.1 

1,728 

405 

14.9 

1958-59 

12,129 

504 

82.1 

2,657 

618 

17.9 

1959-60 

15,824 

546 

87-5 

1,979 

464 

12.5 

SOURCE:  Public  Accounts ,  Province  of  Newfoundland. 
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The  increase  in  capital  expenditure  was  even  more  spectacular. 

In  1949-50,  capital  expenditure  totalled  $427*000,  or  9*7  per  cent  of 
the  total  educational  expenditure.  By  1958-59*  however,  the  total 
had  reached  $2,657*000  or  17° 9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage 
increase  in  actual  dollars  was  518  per  cent. 

A  Breakdown  of  current  and  capital  expenditures  into  major  items 
is  presented  in  Table  LVI.  As  shown  in  the  columns  containing  per¬ 
centages,  the  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  directed  to  each  of 
the  accounts  has  remained  relatively  constant  over  the  11-year  period. 
By  far  the  largest  category  has  been  grants  to  local  school  districts. 
These  grants  included  funds  for  teachers’  salaries,  maintenance,  and 
transportation.  The  category  increased  from  $5,124,000  or  7°. 6  per 
cent  in  1949-50  to  $11,585,000  or  72.0  per  cent  in  1959-60.  There  was 
also  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  devoted  to  scholarships  and 
"bursaries.  Slight  decreases  occurred  in  the  proportions  devoted  to 
school  supplies  and  supervisory  services,  among  other  items. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Expenditures 

To  this  point,  analysis  has  been  in  terms  of  total  provincial 
expenditure  on  education.  These  data  have  included  relatively  small 
amounts  devoted  to  adult  and  vocational  education,  and  grants  to 
university  education  and  a  number  of  organizations  associated  in 
varying  degrees  with  the  educational  process.  The  study  now  turns  to 
those  expenditures  devoted  to  provincial  support  of  elementary  and 


secondary  education. 
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AREAS  OF  CURRENT  AND  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  EDUCATION 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-50,  1954-55,  and  1959-60 


Service 

1949 

Amount 

$000 

-50 

io  of 
Total 

1954-55 

Amount 

$000 

^  of 
Total 

1959-60 

Amount 

$000 

°fo  of 
Total 

Current  Account 

Minister's  Office 

9 

.2 

12 

.1 

14 

• 

0 

CD 

General  Office 

69 

1.6 

111 

1.5 

175 

1.1 

Accounting  Office 

10 

.2 

15 

.2 

25 

.2 

School  Supplies 

205 

4.6 

410 

4.7 

484 

5.1 

Supervisory  Service 

97 

2.2 

118 

1.5 

129 

.8 

Library  Services 

86 

1.9 

159 

1.6 

160 

1.0 

Correspondence  Courses 

2 

.04 

5 

.04 

28 

.2 

Training  Teachers 

71 

1.6 

166 

1.9 

514 

2.0 

Teachers'  Pensions 

145 

5.5 

152 

1.7 

I85 

1.2 

Scholarships8- 

4 

.08 

26 

•  5 

506 

1.9 

Vocational  Training 

52 

1.2 

156 

1 . 6 

258 

1.5 

Handicrafts 

60 

1.5 

50 

•  5 

50 

.2 

Adult  Education 

42 

.9 

51 

.  6 

104 

•  7 

Grants 

5,124 

70.6 

5,856 

67.2 

11,585 

72.0 

Audio-Visual 

25 

•5 

179 

2.1 

68 

•  4 

Public  Examinations 

11 

.2 

71 

.8 

155 

.8 

Cultural  Activities 

•  * 

•  • 

2 

.02 

5 

.02 

Curriculum  Services 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

.1 

10 

.07 

Temperance  Education 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

.2 

•  • 

«  • 

School  Attendance 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

•  • 

54 

.2 

Total 

5,995 

90.5 

7,505 

86.1 

15,824 

87.5 

Capital  Account 

Loans  to  School  Boards 

•  • 

•  • 

217 

2.5 

•  • 

•  • 

Voc.  Ed.  Equipment 

•  • 

•  • 

90 

1.0 

7 

4 

.04 

Library  Buildings 

8 

.2 

5 

.06 

.02 

School  Buildings0 

419 

9.5 

6O9 

7.0 

977 

6 . 2 

Regional  High  School sb 

•  • 

•  • 

288 

5.5 

979 

6.2 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

12 

.08 

Total 

427 

9.7 

1,210 

15.9 

1,979 

12.5 

SOURCE:  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Newfoundland. 
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The  data  concerning  school  expenditures  from  1949-50  to  1959-60 
are  presented  in  Table  LVII.  Total  expenditure  rose  from  $4,072,000  to 
$15,045,000  (269  per  cent),  current  expenditure  from  $3,655,000 
$13,076,000  (258  per  cent),  and  capital  expenditure  from  $419,000  to 
$1,969,000  (370  per  cent).  There  were  minor  fluctuations  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  expenditure  devoted  to  current  expenditure,  ranging 
from  90.8  per  cent  in  1950-51  to  81. 3  per  cent  in  1958-59*  Concomitant 
with  this  slight  downward  trend  in  the  percentage  expended  for  current 
expenditures  was  an  upward  trend  in  the  relative  importance  of  capital 
expenditure. 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  rose  from  $61.03  to  $131*60 
over  the  period,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  Perhaps  more  significant 
as  an  indicator  of  the  level  of  support,  however,  is  current  expenditure 
per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  This  figure  rose  by  109  per  cent;  from  $54*75  in 
1949-50  to  $114*58  in  1959-60. 

The  funds  made  available  for  education  are  used  to  purchase  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services.  Teachers  have  to  be  paid,  supplies 
and  equipment  purchased,  school  buildings  constructed  and  maintained, 
and  in  some  cases  transportation  systems  established.  How  these  expendi¬ 
tures  are  kept  in  balance  determines  in  no  small  way  the  quality  of 
education  provided.  Consideration  will  now  be  given  to  the  following 
areas  of  provincial  expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary  education: 

1.  Teachers*  Salaries. 

2.  School  Buildings. 

3*  School  Maintenance,  Repairs,  and  Supplies. 
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TABLE  LVII 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-5O  to  1959-60 


Year 

Total 

Amount  Per  Pupil 
$000  in  A.D.A. 

$ 

Amount 

$000 

Current 

rfo  of 
Total 

Per  Pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

$ 

Capital 

Amount  rfo  of 
$000  Total 

1949-50 

4,072 

61.03 

3,653 

89.7 

54.75 

419 

10.3 

1950-51 

4,321 

63.88 

3,922 

90.8 

57.99 

399 

9.2 

1951-52 

5,075 

71.41 

4,523 

89.1 

63<.65 

552 

10.9 

1952-55 

5,821 

75.56 

5,138 

88.3 

66.69 

684 

11.7 

1953-54 

6,201 

76.71 

5,544 

89-4 

68.58 

657 

10.6 

1954-55 

7,778 

91.06 

6,665 

85.7 

78.02 

1,114 

14.3 

1955-56 

8,374 

92.91 

7,508 

89-7 

83.30 

866 

10.3 

1956-57 

9,808 

102.10 

8,004 

81.6 

83.33 

1,803 

18. 4 

1957-58 

10,876 

109 . 31 

9,152 

84.I 

91.99 

1,723 

15.9 

1958-59 

14,042 

131.65 

11,416 

81. 3 

107.04 

2,625 

18. 7 

1959-60 

15,045 

151. 60 

13,076 

86o9 

114.38 

1,969 

13.1 

Index  of 

Growth  with  1949 

-50  =  100 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

106 

105 

107 

101 

106 

95 

89 

1951-52 

125 

117 

124 

99 

116 

132 

106 

1952-53 

143 

124 

141 

98 

121 

163 

114 

1953-54 

152 

126 

152 

100 

125 

157 

103 

1954-55 

191 

149 

182 

96 

143 

2  66 

139 

1955-56 

206 

152 

206 

100 

152 

207 

100 

1956-57 

241 

167 

219 

91 

152 

430 

179 

1957-58 

267 

179 

251 

94 

168 

411 

154 

1958-59 

345 

216 

313 

91 

196 

627 

182 

1959-60 

369 

216 

358 

97 

209 

470 

127 

SOURCES:  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Newfoundland;  and 

Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 
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n  I 

4.  School  Transportation. 

p 

5.  Scholarships  and  Bursaries. 

Teachers1  Salaries.  Payments  for  teachers*  salaries  have  remained 
as  the  largest  single  area  of  current  expenditure  (Table  LVIIl).  In 
1949-50?  this  item  accounted  for  67 <> 5  per  cent  of  the  total.  By  1955-56, 
the  percentage  had  risen  to  70*1  per  cent.  It  dropped  to  61.6  per  cent, 
however,  in  1958-59,  before  rising  to  660 2  in  1959-60.  The  current 
dollar  increase  was  from  $2,748,000  in  1949-5°  to  $9,958,000  in  1959-60: 
an  increase  of  262  per  cent. 

Table  LIX  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  over  the  period.  In 
1949-5°,  over  half  the  province’s  teachers  were  receiving  less  than 
$1025  per  year,  and  only  1.1  per  cent  receiving  $5,025  or  more.  The 
distribution  for  1959-60  indicates  that  52*5  per  cent  received  salaries 
less  than  $1525,  and  over  80  per  cent  received  less  than  $3^25* 

The  current  dollar  growth  in  the  province’s  average  and  median 
teacher  salary  from  1949-5°  to  1959-6°  is  shown  in  Table  LX.  The  average 
salary  increased  from  $1205  in  1949-5°  to  $2532  in  1959-60,  a  percentage 
increase  of  110.  The  median  salary  rose  from  $966  to  $2421  or  151  per 
cent.  Both  remained  substantially  lower  than  figures  for  the  nation, 
however. 

The  low  median  salaries  of  Newfoundland  teachers  reflects  the 
high  percentage  of  teachers  with  little  training.  In  1949-5°,  only 

p 

These  are  included  because  they  are  rapidly-expanding 
embryonic  services. 
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TABLE  LVIII 

MAJOR  AREAS  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-5O  to  1959-60 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Teacher 

Salaries 

Buildings 

Maint . 
Repairs 
etc . 

School 
Trans . 

Scholarship 

and 

Bursaries 

1949-50 

2,748 

419 

232 

•  •  • 

3.5 

1950-51 

2,880 

399 

249 

•  •  • 

13.0 

1951-52 

3,315 

551 

255 

«  •  • 

18. 9 

1952-53 

5,862 

684 

265 

•  •  • 

25.4 

1953-54 

4,185 

657 

285 

«  •  • 

25.1 

1954-55 

5,374 

897 

304 

5.8 

26.4 

1955-56 

5,867 

866 

320 

12.9 

30.8 

1956-57 

6,510 

1,246 

313 

42.3 

87.1 

1957-58 

7,104 

1,106 

363 

67.5 

94.3 

1958-59 

8,646 

2,335 

946 

112.0 

188.6 

1959-60 

9,958 

1,957 

988 

196.6 

305.9 

Index 

of  Growth, 

1949-50  =  100 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

105 

95 

107 

370 

1951-52 

121 

132 

no 

539 

1952-53 

141 

163 

114 

724 

1953-54 

152 

157 

123 

718 

1954-55 

196 

214 

131 

100^ 

753 

1955-56 

215 

207 

138 

234 

880 

1956-57 

250 

297 

135 

734 

2488 

1957-58 

258 

264 

157 

1172 

2695 

1958-59 

315 

557 

408 

2080 

5389 

1959-60 

362 

467 

426 

3415 

8739 

As  a  Percentage  of 

Elementary 

and  Secondary 

Expenditure 

1949-50 

67.5 

10.3 

5.7 

.09 

1950-51 

66.7 

9.2 

5.8 

•  3 

1951-52 

66.3 

10.9 

5*0 

•  4 

1952-53 

66.3 

11.8 

4.6 

.4 

1953-54 

67.5 

10.6 

4 . 6 

.4 

1954-55 

69.1 

11.5 

3.9 

.07 

•  3 

1955-56 

70.1 

10.3 

3.8 

.2 

•  4 

1956-57 

64.3 

12.7 

3.2 

.4 

.9 

1957-58 

65.3 

10.2 

3.3 

.6 

.9 

1958-59 

61.6 

16.6 

6.7 

.8 

1.3 

1959-60 

66.2 

— ■rc.-r  ’ 1  ■ — *  ■  t : mr  ~  ~ 

13.0 

6.6 

1.3 

2.0 

aTndex  with  1954-55  =  100* 
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TABLE  LIX 

TEACHERS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  ANNUAL  SALARIES, 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-50,  1954-55,  and  1959-60 


Salary 

Range 

1949 

No. 

-50 

Per  Cent 

1954 

No. 

-55 

Per  Cent 

1959 

No. 

-60 

Per  Cent 

Less  than  825 

701 

29.5 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

825-1024 

565 

25.8 

492 

16.1 

11 

•  5 

1025-1524 

517 

21.8 

1250 

41.0 

1249 

52.2 

1525-2024 

524 

15.6 

105 

5.4 

CO 

0 

9.8 

2025-2524 

148 

6.2 

257 

7.8 

428 

11.0 

2525-5024 

79 

5.5 

557 

18. 5 

414 

10.7 

5025-5524 

22 

.9 

195 

6.4 

627 

16.2 

5525-4024 

5 

.2 

125 

4.0 

276 

7.1 

4025-4524 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

70 

K\ 

. 

C\J 

206 

5.5 

4525-5024 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

•5 

109 

2.8 

5025-5524 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

117 

5.0 

5525-6024 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57 

1.0 

6025-6524 

•  •  # 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

•5 

6525-7024 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

•  5 

7025-7524 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

Othera 

14 

•  7 

11 

•4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Total 

2575 

100 

5049 

100 

5880 

100 

SOURCE;  Statistical  Supplements  to  the_  Annual  Reports, 
Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 


aNo  salary  unit  or  unclassified. 
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TABLE  LX 

AVERAGE  MD  MEDIAN  TEACHER  SALARIES ,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Average 

Salary 

(Dollars) 

Index  of 

Growth 

(1949-50  =  100) 

Median 

Sad  ary 
( Dollars) 

Index  of 
Growth 

(1949-50  =  10c 

1949-50 

1205 

100 

966 

100 

1950-51 

1186 

98 

917 

95 

1951-52 

1210 

100 

915 

95 

1952-55 

1477 

123 

1199 

124 

1953-54 

1498 

124 

1196 

124 

1954-55 

1872 

155 

1407 

146 

1955-56 

1938 

161 

1404 

145 

1956-57 

I960 

163 

1421 

147 

1957-58 

2242 

186 

1995 

207 

1958-59 

2489 

207 

2339 

242 

1959-60 

2532 

210 

242I 

251 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Supplements  to  the  Annual  Reports, 

Department  of*  Education,  liewf oundland. 
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41*6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  one  year*s  training  beyond  junior 
matriculation.  The  percentage  had  increased  to  53*1  in  1959-60.  This 
meant  that  just  two  years  ago  the  province  had  /\6.9%ot  1,818  teachers 
with  less  than  one  successful  year  at  university. 

School  Buildings.  The  second  largest  item  of  expenditure 
during  the  period  was  the  construction  of  school  buildings.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  buildings  and  of  additions 
and  improvements  to  old  buildings  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of  repairs. 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  tend  to  vary  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  In  1949-50?  the  province  appropriated  $419 ,000  for  this 
item.  By  1958-59?  the  figure  had  reached  $2,335?000,  a  dollar  increase 
of  nearly  $2  million  and  a  percentage  increase  of  457  per  cent.  The 
cumulative  total  from  1949-50  to  1959-60  was  more  than  $11  million. 

In  1958-59?  capital  expenditure  was  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  compared  with  9*2  per  cent  in  1950-51* 

From  1953-54  on  the  grant  for  capital  expenditure  was  divided 
into  two  types:  (l)  for  central  and  regional  high  schools,  and  (2)  for 
all  other  schools.  The  grant  for  central  and  regional  schools  in 
1953-54  was  $65,800:  by  1958-59  it  had  reached  $1,210,000.  The  grant 
for  other  school  projects  which  stood  at  $591?000  in  1953-54  also  passed 
the  million  dollar  mark  in  1958-59*  The  quantity  of  construction  is 
illustrated  in  Table  LXI. 

A  variety  of  factors  have  entered  into  demands  for  increased 
provincial  aid  for  school  construction.  There  has  been  a  rapidly  growing 


school  population  in  the  province.  The  centralization  of  population  has 
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TABLE  LX I 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1950  -  I960 


Year 

New 

Schools 

Extensions 

Renovations 

Classrooms 

1950 

42 

36 

26 

110 

1951 

27 

41 

33 

107 

1952 

25 

43 

28 

127 

1953 

33 

41 

18 

158 

1954 

44 

31 

20 

161 

1955 

40 

38 

22 

140 

1956 

35 

34 

27 

136 

1957 

43 

43 

23 

192 

1958 

49 

66 

31 

214 

1959 

45 

50 

36 

204 

I960 

48 

28 

27 

223 

Total 

431 

451 

291 

1772 

SOURCE:  Annual  Report,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland,  19  61, 

p .  14. 
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meant  more  schools  and  a  changing  concept  of  what  is  considered  accept¬ 
able  in  school  housing.  The  province  had  built  up  a  backlog  of  school 
construction  needs  as  a  result  of  the  depression  and  the  war.  The 
effects  of  inflation  have  materially  increased  the  cost  of  public 
construction.  Such  factors  have  made  the  provision  of  satisfactory 
school  plant  facilities  much  more  complicated  and  expensive.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  inability  of  school  districts  to  negotiate  large  loans, 
due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  a  stable  source  of  local  revenue,  will 
result  in  increased  demands  for  this  type  of  expenditure  by  the  province 
in  the  future. 

Maintenance,  Repairs,  and  Supplies.  The  growth  in  funds  expended 
on  this  account  classification  is  also  illustrated  in  Table  LYIII.  From 
1949-50  to  1959-60,  the  current  dollar  expenditure  rose  from  $232,000  to 
$988 ,000,  an  increase  of  326  per  cent.  From  1949-50  to  1957-58,  however, 
the  increase  was  only  57  per  cent.  The  sum  expended  in  1958-59  increased 

160  per  cent  over  the  1957-58  figure.  In  1949-50,  this  item  accounted  for 

dollar 

5. 7  per  cent  of  current^expenditures;  it  dropped  to  3*2  per  cent  in  1956-57, 
and  rose  to  6.7  per  cent  in  1958-59* 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  contributing’  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  maintenance  costs  in  Newfoundland.  There  has  been  a  general 
increase  in  the  cost  of  such  things  as  janitor’s  services,  cleaning 
services,  and  fuel.  Services  which  were  generally  provided  free  of  cost 
by  the  parents  of  the  community  have  been  increasingly  added  to  school 
board  expenditures.  There  have  been  improvements  in  the  standards  of 
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maintenance  service  provided,  especially  in  the  more  centralized  schools 
of  the  province.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  rapid  growth  in  this 
area  of  expenditure  will  continue. 

Transportation.  Transportation  costs  have  increased  with  the 
centralization  of  school  facilities  in  the  province.  Introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  1954-55*  the  provincial  grant  for  this  service  rose  from 
$5*759  to  $196,610  in  1959-60.  In  I96O-6I  the  total  was  $311 >494*  The 
1959-60  figure  was  1*3  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  During  the  same  year  some  5000  pupils  were 
transported  daily  over  more  than  50  different  hus  routes. 

Scholarships  and  Bursaries.  This  service,  along  with  transportation, 
has  developed  in  answer  to  demands  for  greater  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  Attempts  have  "been  made  to  provide  pupils  from  the  many 
small  communities  an  opportunity  to  attend  some  of  the  "better  high  schools 
of  the  province.  As  a  result,  expenditures  rose  from  $3*500  in  1949-50  to 
$305»067  in  1959-60.  Much  of  the  increase  occurred  after  1955-56,  however, 
and  especially  in  1957-60.  In  1959-60,  this  item  accounted  for  2.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  expenditure. 

Summary.  Three  items  of  expenditure  -  teacher  salaries,  capital 
outlay,  and  the  costs  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  supplies  -  accounted 
for  84  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial  expenditure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  1949-50.  In  1959-60,  these  items  accounted  for 
86  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  relative  increase  of  2  per  cent  occurred 
in  capital  costs.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  substantial  dollar  increase 
over  the  period,  the  general  pattern  of  school  spending  remained 
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practically  the  same.  The  upward  trend  in  school  cost  was  not  due  to 
an  overexpansion  in  any  one  part  of  the  school  program. 

Inflation,  School  Attendance,  and  Provincial  Educational  Expenditure 

The  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  accounted  for  a 
significant  portion  of  the  rise  in  school  expenditure.  Like  the  living 
expenditure  dollar,  the  school  dollar  has  shown  considerable  change 
since  1949-50  in  its  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services.  Hence, 
the  question  posed  here  is:  How  much  of  the  increase  in  school  expendi¬ 
tures  is  directly  attributed  to  this  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar? 

The  Consumers  Price  Index  for  Canada  is  widely  used  as  a  means 
of  converting  current  to  constant  dollars.  In  1959 >  ike  Index 
(1949  =  100)  stood  at  126.5.  This  means  that  in  1959 j  it  took  $1.26-g- 
to  buy  what  $1.00  bought  in  1949* 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  total  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  were  $11  million  higher  in  1959-60  than  in 
1949-50.  This  represented  an  index  of  369  starting  with  100  for  the 
base  year,  1949-50.  When  deflated  using  the  price  index,  however,  the 
growth  index  was  reduced  to  292  (Table  LXIl).  This  adjustment  accounts 
for  77  points  of  the  current  dollar  increase.  The  index  for  current 
expenditure  in  constant  (1949)  dollars  is  283  compared  to  358  prior  to 
adjustment  for  inflation.  The  capital  expenditure  index  is  reduced 
from  47O  to  371.  Using  the  housing  index,  a  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  capital  outlay  growth  index  is  further  reduced  to  557 

(1959  Housing  Index  =  131.5).  These  adjustments  do  not,  however, 
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TABLE  LXII 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  IN  CONSTANT  (1949)  DOLLARS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1949-50  to  1959-60 


Year 

Consumer 

Price 

Indexa 

Total 

Amount 

$000 

Index 

of 

Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

Current 

Amount 

$000 

Index 

of 

Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

Capital 

Amount 

$000 

Index 

of 

Growth 
1949-50 
=  100 

1949-50 

100.0 

4,072 

100 

3,653 

100 

419 

100 

1950-51 

102.9 

4,199 

105 

5,812 

104 

587 

92 

1951-52 

115.7 

4,463 

no 

5,978 

109 

485 

116 

1952-55 

116.5 

4,997 

125 

4,410 

121 

587 

140 

1955-54 

115.5 

5,369 

152 

4,800 

151 

569 

156 

1954-55 

116.2 

6,694 

164 

5,755 

157 

959 

229 

1955-56 

116.4 

7,194 

177 

6,450 

177 

744 

178 

1956-57 

118.1 

8,505 

204 

6,778 

186 

1,527 

364 

1957-58 

121.9 

8,922 

219 

7,508 

206 

1,414 

557 

1958-59 

125.1 

11,224 

276 

9,126 

250 

2,099 

1 — 1 

0 

IT\ 

1959-60 

126.5 

11,895 

292 

10,557 

285 

1,556 

571 

SOURCES:  Public  Accounts ,  Province  of  Newfoundland;  Annual  Reports , 
Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland;  and  D.B.S.,  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Canada. 


aConsumer  Price  Index  of  100  corresponds  to  year  1949* 
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consider  the  growth  in  attendance  at  school  over  the  period. 

In  addition  to  inflation,  the  rapid  growth  in  school  enrolment 
has  been  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  public  school 
expenditures.  Elementary  enrolment  rose  by  54  per  cent,  high  school 
by  a  substantial  105  per  cent,  and  total  enrolment  by  57  per  cent. 
Average  daily  attendance  increased  by  71  Per  cent  (Table  LXIIl).  Thus, 
even  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  had  remained  constant  and 
few  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  educational 
services  rendered,  the  total  cost  of  education  would  have  risen  consider¬ 
ably  over  the  period. 

An  estimate  of  the  combined  effects  of  inflation  and  increasing 
school  attendance  is  seen  in  Table  LXIV.  Total  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  constant  dollars  rose  from  $61.03  in  1949-50 
to  $104.03  in  1959-60,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
current  expense  per  A.D.A.  in  constant  dollars  was  65  per  cent.  Hence, 
the  original  3&9  index  for  total  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  170, 
less  than  half,  by  adjustments  for  these  two  basic  factors. 

Figure  8  illustrates  the  amounts  of  the  total  increase  in  school 
expenditures  which  were  due  to  (l)  inflation,  and  (2)  the  increase  in 
school  attendance.  The  second  of  these  factors  would  have  added 
importance  if  attendance  were  weighted  to  make  provision  for  the  rapid 
increase  in  high  school  A.D.A.  and  its  higher  unit  cost.  Combined, 
these  two  factors  account  for  $8.1  million  of  the  original  $11  million 
increase  in  total  expenditure  on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  remaining  $2.9  million  may  be  attributed  to  improvements  in  the 
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TABLE  LXIII 


GROWTH  IN  ENROLMENT  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
I949-5O  to  1959-60 


Year 

Enrolment 

1-V111 

Enrolment 

1X-X11 

Total 

Enrolment 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

1949-50 

69,808 

8,463 

78,271 

66,727 

1950-51 

70,348 

8,980 

79,328 

67,638 

1951-52 

73,715 

9,983 

83,698 

71,064 

1952-53 

77,540 

10,273 

87,813 

77,040 

1953-54 

81,546 

10,818 

92,564 

80,841 

1954-55 

86,231 

11,569 

97,800 

85,417 

1955-56 

90,428 

12,205 

102,633 

90,152 

1956-57 

95,081 

15,027 

108,108 

96,060 

1957-58 

98,731 

14,512 

113,243 

99,496 

1958-59 

105,546 

15,735 

119,279 

106 ,656 

1959-60 

107,559 

17,308 

124,867 

114,320 

Index  of  Growth  with  1949' 

-50  =  100 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

101 

106 

101 

101 

1951-52 

106 

118 

107 

106 

1952-53 

111 

121 

112 

115 

1953-54 

117 

128 

118 

121 

1954-55 

124 

137 

125 

128 

1955-56 

130 

144 

131 

135 

1956-57 

1.36 

154 

138 

144 

1957-58 

141 

171 

145 

149 

1958-59 

148 

186 

152 

160 

1959-60 

154 

205 

157 

171 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Supplements  to  the  Annual  Reports , 
Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 
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TABLE  LXIV 

PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE 
DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  CONSTANT  (1949)  DOLLARS, 

NEWFOUNDLAND  • 

1949-50  to  1959-60 


Total 

Current 

Year 

Amount 

$ 

Index  of 

Growth 

1949-50  =  100 

Amount 

$ 

Index  of 
Growth 

1949-50  =  100 

1949-50 

61.03 

100 

54*75 

100 

1950-51 

62.08 

102 

56.36 

103 

1951-52 

62.81 

103 

55-98 

102 

1952-53 

64*86 

106 

57.24 

105 

1953-54 

66.42 

109 

59-38 

108 

1954-55 

78.56 

128 

67.14 

123 

1955-56 

79*82 

131 

71.56 

131 

1956-57 

86.45 

C\l 

•^r 

■ — 1 

70.56 

129 

1957-58 

89.67 

147 

75.46 

138 

1958-59 

105.24 

172 

85.56 

156 

1959-60 

104.03 

170 

90.42 

165 

SOURCES:  Public  Accounts,  Province  of  Newfoundland;  Annual  Reports, 
Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland;  and  D.B.S.,  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Canada. 
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FIGURE  g 

FACTORS  CAUSING  INCREASE  IN  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  1949-50  TO  1959-60 
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quality  and  scope  of  the  educational  program.  Such  improvements  might 
include  higher  teacher  qualifications,  an  improved  calibre  of  school 
facilities,  and  a  decreasing  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

Provincial  Educational  Expenditures  and  Personal  Income 

Personal  income  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  fiscal 
capacity  or  economic  well-being  of  a  province.  Hence,  the  relationship 
between  personal  income  and  the  amounts  expended  for  education  may  be 
used  to  provide  an  index  of  educational  effort.  Table  LXV  contains 
such  data  for  Newfoundland  from  1949-50  to  1959-60. 

In  1949-50,  2.7  per  cent  of  the  province’s  personal  income  was 
spent  on  education.  This  figure  remained  relatively  stable  until  1954-55 

when  it  rose  to  3*4  per  cent.  After  a  slight  drop  the  following  year,  the 
percentage  again  rose  until  in  1958-59  it  stood  at  4*3  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  56  per  cent  over  1949-50.  Current  expenditure  rose  from 
2.5  per  cent  in  1949-50  to  3*7  per  cent  in  1959-60.  Expenditure  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  increased  from  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
province’s  personal  income  in  1949-50  to  4«°  per  cent  in  1959-60,  an 
increase  of  67  per  cent. 

Further  comparisons  between  educational  expenditures  and  personal 
income  are  presented  in  Table  LXVT.  The  increase  in  personal  income 
from  1949  to  1959  was  129  per  cent.  Per  capita  personal  income 
increased  by  76  per  cent.  This  compared  with  an  increase  of  256  per 
cent  in  total  educational  expenditure,  175  per  cent  in  educational 
expenditure  per  capita,  108  per  cent  in  educational  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  A.D.A.,  and  116  per  cent  in  expenditure  on  elementary  and 
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TABLE  LXV 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OP  PERSONAL  INCOME,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Educational  Expenditurea  Exp.  on  Elementary 


Year 

Total 

Current 

Capital 

and  Secondary 
Education 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1949-50 

2.7 

2.5 

.2 

2.5 

1950-51 

2.6 

2.4 

.2 

2.4 

1951-52 

2.7 

2.4 

.3 

2.5 

1952-53 

2.9 

2.6 

.3 

2.7 

1953-54 

2.8 

2.5 

.3 

2.6 

1954-55 

3.4 

2.9 

•  5 

3.0 

1955-56 

3.2 

2.9 

•  3 

3.0 

1956-57 

3.4 

2.8 

.6 

3.2 

1957-58 

3.5 

3.0 

•  5 

3-3 

1958-59 

4.3 

3.5 

.8 

4.1 

1959-60 

4.2 

3*7 

•5 

4.0 

SOURCES:  Public  Accounts ,  Province  of  Newfoundland;  and  Annual 
Reports ,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland. 


aAll  expenditures  for  education  by  the  province  including 
school  and  higher  education. 
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TABLE  LXVI 


PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Personal  Income  Edo  Expenditures 

Year  Total  Per  Total  Per 

$000,000  Capita  $000  Capita 

$  $ 

Per 

Pupil 

in 

A.D.A. 

$ 

Elem.  and  Sec. 
Education  per 
Pupil  in  A.D.A. 

$ 

1949-50 

I65 

472 

4,422 

12.8 

66.3 

61.03 

1950-51 

177 

504 

4,653 

13.3 

68.8 

63.88 

1951-52 

205 

568 

5,499 

15.2 

77.4 

71.41 

1952-55 

219 

586 

6,418 

17.2 

83-3 

75.56 

1955-54 

242 

632 

6,732 

17.6 

83-3 

76.71 

1954-55 

258 

653 

8,715 

22.1 

102.0 

91.06 

1955-56 

277 

682 

8,976 

22.1 

99.6 

92.91 

1956-57 

511 

749 

10,454 

25.2 

108.8 

102.10 

1957-58 

529 

772 

11,605 

27.2 

116.6 

109 . 31 

1958-59 

545 

788 

14,766 

33.7 

138.4 

131.65 

1959-60 

575 

851 

15,803 

35.2 

138.2 

131.60 

Index 

of  Growth 

with  1949  =  100 

1949-50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1950-51 

109 

107 

105 

104 

104 

105 

1951-52 

126 

120 

124 

119 

117 

117 

1952-55 

154 

124 

144 

134 

126 

124 

1955-54 

148 

154 

152 

138 

126 

126 

1954-55 

158 

158 

197 

175 

154 

149 

1955-56 

170 

144 

203 

173 

150 

152 

1956-57 

191 

158 

235 

197 

I64 

167 

1957-58 

202 

164 

261 

213 

176 

179 

1958-59 

212 

167 

332 

263 

209 

216 

1959-60 

229 

176 

356 

275 

208 

216 

SOURCES: 

D.B.S., 

National  Accounts, 

,  Income  and  Expenditure, 

1949-1959;  D.B.S.  population  data., 

and  Public 

:  Accounts, 

Province  of  Newfoundland. 
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'Data  for  personal  income  correspond  to  the  year  1949* 
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secondary  education  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  Hence,  the  increase  in  total 
educational  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  in  total  personal  income, 
and  expenditure  per  capita,  per  pupil  in  A.D.A. ,  and  expenditure  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  greater  than  the 
increase  in  personal  income  per  capita.  More  specifically,  a  1  per  cent 
increase  in  personal  income  was  associated  with  a  I.98  per  cent  increase 
in  provincial  expenditure  for  education,  while  a  1  per  cent  increase  in 
personal  income  per  capita  was  associated  with  a  2.3O  per  cent  increase 
in  educational  expenditure  per  capita,  with  a  I.42  per  cent  increase  in 
total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.,  and  with  a  I.57  per  cent  increase 
in  elementary  and  secondary  school  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A. 

A  final  set  of  relationships  is  presented  in  Table  LXVII.  The 
ratio  of  expenditures  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  to  per  capita  personal  income 
was  calculated  for  the  period  under  study.  In  1949-50)  total  expendi¬ 
ture  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  was  14.0  per  cent  of  the  province’s  per  capita 
personal  income.  In  1959-60,  the  percentage  was  16.6  per  cent.  Rankings 
indicate  that  greatest  effort  over  the  period  was  made  in  1958-59  (17.6 
per  cent),  and  the  least  in  1953-54  (l3»2  per  cent).  Expenditure  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  rose  from  12.9 
per  cent  of  per  capita  personal  income  in  1949-50  to  15.8  per  cent  in 
1959-60.  As  might  be  expected,  1958-59  ranked  highest  and  1953-54 
lowest.  The  rankings  established  by  this,  the  ’’ratio”  method,  are 
similar  to  those  established  by  the  ’’percentage”  method  of  estimating 
provincial  effort.  Both  indicate  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  personal  income  devoted  to  education. 
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TABLE  LX VI I 

RATIO  OP  PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL 
IN  A.D.A.  TO  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
1949-50  to  1959-60 


Total  Ed.  Elern.  &  Sec. 


Year 

Expenditure  to 

Per  Capita 

Income 

Expenditure 

To  Per  Capita 

Inc  ome 

* 

Ranking 

* 

Rankin, 

1949-50 

14.0 

8 

12.9 

7.5 

1950-51 

13.7 

9 

12.7 

9 

1951-52 

13.6 

10 

12.6 

10 

1952-53 

14.2 

7 

12.9 

7.5 

1953-54 

13.2 

11 

12.1 

11 

1954-55 

15.6 

3 

13.9 

4 

1955-56 

14.6 

5 

13.6 

5.5 

1956-57 

14.5 

6 

13.6 

5.5 

1957-58 

15.1 

4 

14.2 

3 

1958-59 

17.6 

1 

16.7 

1 

1959-60 

16. 6 

2 

15.8 

2 

SOURCE:  Calculated  from  Table  LX'VI . 
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III.  PATTERNS  OP  SCHOOL  BOARD  EXPENDITURES 

The  growth  in  total,  current,  and  capital  expenditures  of 
Newfoundland  school  boards  from  1956-57  to  1959-60  is  presented  in 
Table  LXVTII.^  Total  expenditure  grew  from  $7,665,000  to  $14,016,000, 
an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  Current  expenditure  increased  by  69  per 
cent  and  capital  expenditure  by  155  per  cent  over  the  4-year  period.. 

The  growth  in  total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  was  from  $81.44 
to  $126.21  or  55  per  cent.  Current  expenditure  per  pupil  rose  from 
$64.14  "to  $92.09,  a  dollar  increase  of  $27*95  and  a  percentage 
increase  of  44  per  cent. 

As  shown  in  Table  LXIX,  there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  current  expenditure  directed  to  each  of  the  major  items. 
Noticeable  in  this  percentage  analysis  is  the  high  proportion  expended 
for  teacher  salaries.  Teacher  salaries  accounted  for  a  high  of  81.92 
per  cent  of  current  expenditures  in  1956-57 ,  and  a  low  of  75. 50  per  cent 
in  1959-60.  The  proportion  devoted  to  repairs  and  maintenance  of  build¬ 
ings  has  remained  relatively  constant  at  5*5  per  cento  There  has  been 
a  slight  increase,  however,  in  the  relative  amounts  devoted  to  in¬ 
structional  supplies  and  transportation.  Administrative  expenses  have 
remained  at  a  surprisingly  low  figure  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 

5 

After  careful  consideration  ofschool  board  financial  reports, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  limit  this  analysis  to  the  period  1956-57  to 
1959-60.  Sufficiently  accurate  and  detailed  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  warrant  analysis  of  expenditures  for  the  entire  period  1949-50 
to  1959-60.  Also,  this  analysis  included  financial  data  from  Catholic, 
Anglican,  United  Church,  Salvation  Army,  and  Amalgamated  school  boards. 

In  1959-60,  these  boards  provided  educational  opportunities  for  97  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  province. 
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TABLE  LX VI II 

SCHOOL  BOARD  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES a ,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1956-57  to  1959-60 


Year 

Current 
Exp . 

$000 

Capital 

Exp. 

$000 

Total b 
Exp. 
$000 

Total 

Exp.  Per 
Pupil  in 

A.D.A. 

$ 

Current 

Exp .  Per 

Pupil  in 

A.D.A. 

4i> 

1956-57 

6,036 

1,627 

7,663 

81.44 

64.14 

1957-58 

7,247 

1,537 

8,784 

91.01 

75.09 

1958-59 

8,848 

2,964 

11,812 

113.72 

85.18 

1959-60 

10,226 

3,790 

14,016 

126.21 

92.09 

Index  of  Growth  1956-57  =  180 

1956-57 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1957-58 

120 

94 

115 

112 

117 

1958-59 

147 

182 

154 

140 

133 

1959-60 

169 

233 

183 

155 

144 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Newfoundland’  s  School  Boards. 


aSchool  Boards  pay  teacher  salaries  for  10  months,  having  received 
the  funds  from  the  provincial,  government.  The  Department  of  Education 
pays  the  remaining  one -sixth  directly  to  teachers. 

bData  for  school  boards  operating  schools  for  approximately 
97  per  cent  of  Newfoundland’s  student  population. 
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TABLE  LX IX 


PERCENT ALE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  ITEMS  OF 
SCHOOL  BOARD  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

1956-57  to  1959-60 


Year 

Admin . 
Expenses 

Teacher 

Salaries 

Te  aching 
Supplies 

Repairs 

&  Maint. 

Trans¬ 

portation 

1956-57 

.96 

81. 92 

.99 

5.57 

.  69 

1957-58 

.87 

78.58 

.96 

5.20 

.67 

1958-59 

.85 

80. 75 

1.01 

5.51 

1.46 

1959-60 

N~\ 

CD 

• 

75.50 

1.29 

5.90 

1.92 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Newfoundland’s  School  Boards. 
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Totals  and  averages  tend  to  obscure  many  of  the  variations 
which  appear  when  individual  situations  are  considered.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  expenditure  patterns  for  selected  "urban,"  "rural -urban, " 
and  "rural"  districts  for  1960-61  were  analyzed.  Total  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  A.D.A.  ranged  from  $79*27  for  rural  districts  to  $155*10  for 
selected  urban  districts  (Table  LXX).  This  means  that  total  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  in  rural  districts  were  only  51*1  per  cent  of  those 
in  urban  districts.  Expenditures  in  "rural -urban"  districts  were  91 
per  cent  of  those  in  urban  districts. 

More  significant  as  an  indication  of  the  level  of  support  is 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  As  seen  in  Table  LXXI,  there 
were  considerable  variations  in  these  expenditures  within  the  gfoups 
of  "urban,"  "rural -urban, "  and  "rural"  districts.  The  range  was  from 
$108*45  in  district  number  1  to  $215*54  in  district  number  7*  The 
annual  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  for  all  urban  districts 
was  $151.42. 

The  range  was  equally  great  in  the  case  of  the  "urban- rural" 
districts.  Urban-rural  district  number  15  expended  $80.15  per  pupil 
in  A.D.A.,  compared  with  a  high  of  $125*74  in  district  number  21.  The 
average  here  was  $105.02  per  pupil.  Rural  district  expenditures  ranged 
from  $54*11  $96.84,  with  an  average  of  $68.45*  The  "urban-rural" 

average  figure  was  79*9  per  cent  of  the  "urban"  figure.  The  "rural" 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  was  only  52  per  cent  of  the 
"urban"  average,  and  76  per  cent  of  the  "urban-rural"  average. 
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TABLE  LXX 

EXPENDITURES  OP  SELECTED  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

1960-61 


Type  of 
District 

Current 

Exp. 

$000 

Capital 
Exp . 
$000 

TotaJL 

Exp. 

$000 

Total  Exp. 
Per  Pupil 
in  A.D.A. 

$ 

Exp .  Per  Pupil 
in  A.D.A.  as 
a  $  of  Urban. 

Urban 

3,527 

635 

4,162 

155.10 

100.00 

Rural  - 
Urban 

895 

CO 

0 

K\ 

1,203 

141 .18 

91.05 

Rural 

303 

48 

351 

79.27 

51.10 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Selected  School  Boards. 
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TABLE  LXXI 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  IN  A.D.A.,  SELECTED 
SCHOOL  BOARDS,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
1960-61 


District 

Total  Current  Expenditure 

$ 

Current  Expenditure 

per  Pupil  in  A.D.A. 

«• 

"Urban" 

1 

1,268,642 

108. 45 

2 

203,008 

124.39 

3 

127,162 

128.97 

4 

564,661 

152. 08 

5 

161,894 

134. 80 

6 

389,501 

145.72 

7 

302 , 309 

213.34 

8 

129,858 

133.19 

9 

150,272 

143.12 

10 

179,005 

174.13 

11 

50,328 

108.94 

Totals 

3,526,550 

131.42 

"Urban -Rural" 

12 

91,347 

98.33 

13 

67,083 

80. 15 

14 

53,306 

91.91 

15 

182,084 

114.88 

16 

119,604 

95.53 

17 

53,606 

120.73 

18 

75,224 

98.46 

19 

67,632 

123.42 

20 

57,837 

123.32 

21 

64,756 

125.74 

22 

62,427 

104.57 

Totals 

894,906 

105.02 

"Rural" 

23 

26,339 

78.24 

24 

38,101 

73.70 

25 

17,964 

54.11 

26 

15,612 

67.29 

27 

27,116 

64.72 

28 

21,583 

61.14 

29 

27,128 

58.72 

30 

21,136 

57.28 

31 

20,715 

74.25 

32 

36,607 

96.84 

33 

19,913 

70.36 

34 

33,710 

72.81 

Totals 

303,093 

68.45 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Selected  School  Boards. 
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There  are  a  number  of  interesting  relationships  displayed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  proportion  of  selected  school  board  funds  devoted 
to  the  major  amount  classifications  (Table  LXXIl).  Rural  districts 
expended  a  higher  percentage  of  their  funds  on  teacher  salaries  and 
repairs  and  maintenance  than  did  rural -urban  and  urban  districts. 

Urban  districts  spent  a  greater  percentage  on  administrative  and  other 
operating  expenditures:  other  expenditures  including  caretaker  salaries, 
cleaning  and  supplies,  fuel  and  light,  and  insurance.  In  the  case  of 
teaching  supplies,  urban-rural  districts  spent  slightly  more  (1.3  per 
cent)  than  did  urban  or  rural  districts,  each  expending  1.1  per  cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  rural-urban  districts  with  their  centralized  schools 
expended  a  higher  percentage  on  school  transportation. 

IY.  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

Table  LXXIII  provides  data  on  the  average  level  of  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  throughout  Newfoundland.  Current 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  rose  from  $100.96  in  1956-57  to  $127.72 
in  1959-60.  Total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  rose  from  $118.25 
to  $1.61 .85  over  the  same  period:  a  dollar  increase  of  $45*60  and  a 
percentage  increase  of  56.9. 


V.  SUMMARY 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  chapter: 

1.  Since  1949-50?  education  has  received  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  provincial  government  expenditures. 
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TABLE  LXXII 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  ITEMS  OF  SELECTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES , 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
1960-61 


Type  of 
District 

Admin . 
Expenses 

Teacher 

Salaries 

Teaching 

Supplies 

Repairs 
and  Maint. 

Other 
Operating 
Exp.  a- 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Urban 

1.9 

70.6 

1.1 

3-3 

14*7 

2.4 

Rural  - 
Urban 

.  6 

73.0 

1.3 

4.0 

11.0 

6.5 

Rural 

*5 

83-3 

i — 1 

• 

i — 1 

8.1 

6.4 

.1 

SOURCE:  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  Selected  School  Boards. 


cl 

Includes  Janitors’  Salaries,  Cleaning  and  Cleaning  Supplies, 
Fuel  and  Light,  and  Insurance. 
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TABLE  LXXIII 


EXPENDITURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
1956-57  to  1959-60 


EDUCATION3, 


Year 

Current 

Exp. 

$000 

Capital- 

Exp. 

$000 

Total 

Exp. 

$000 

Current 
Exp .  per 
Pupil  in 

A.D.A. 

$ 

Total  Exp. 
per  Pupil 

in  A.D.A. 

ft 

1956-57 

9,698 

1,661 

11,359 

100.96 

118.25 

1957-58 

10,557 

1 , 584 

12,121 

105.90 

121.82 

1958-59 

12,601 

5,044 

15,645 

118. 14 

146.68 

1959-60 

14,600 

3,902 

18,502 

127.72 

161.85 

SOUHCE:  Annual-  Reports ,  Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland;  and 
Financial  Reports  of  Newfoundland's  School  Boards. 


Q 

c Includes  administration  salaries  and  expenses  of  Department  of 
Education,  expenditures  for  functions  performed  by  the  Department,  and 
school  board  expenditures.  School  board  expenditure  data  used  here 
are  slightly  higher  than  those  presented  in  Table  LXVIII.  Expenditures 
are  adjusted  upward  to  account  for  remaining  5  per  cent  of  the  student 
population. 
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In  I949-5O,  school  expenditure  represented  12.7  per  cent 
of  total  government  costs.  The  percentage  in  1959-60 
was  17.1  per  cent. 

2.  During  the  period  from  1949-50  to  1959-60  the  trend  in 
school  expenditure  was  continuously  upward,.  Total  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure  rose  by  256  per  cent  and  expenditures 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  by  269  per  cent. 

5.  Provincial  current  expenditures  per  pupil,  in  A.D.A. 
rose  from  $54*75  in  1949-50  to  $114.38  in  1959-60;  an 
increase  of  109  per  cent. 

4.  The  pattern  of  provincial  school  spending  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged  over  the  period.  In  1959-60, 
expenditure  for  teacher  salaries  accounted  for  66.2  per 
cent  of  the  province's  total  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  second  largest  expenditure  was  for  capital 
outlay  (13.0  per  cent),  and  the  third  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  school  buildings  (6.6  per  cent). 

5.  About  $3*1  million  or  29  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
provincial  expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  from  1949-50  to  1959-60  was  caused  by  a  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  combined  added 
provincial  cost  resulting  from  inflation  and  increasing 
school  attendance  over  the  period  accounted  for  $8.1 
million  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  $11  million  increase. 

6.  The  preceding  analysis  leaves  only  $2.9  million  or  26  per 
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cent  of  the  total  increase  which  can  he  attributed  to 


improvement  in  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  school 

program. ^ 

7.  The  proportion  of  personal  income  represented  by 
provincial  expenditures  on  education  rose  from  2.7 
per  cent  in  1949-50  to  4-2  per  cent  in  1959-60. 

8.  School  board  expenditures  in  the  province  totalled 
$14,016,000  in  1959-60,  compared  with  $7,665,000  in 
1956-57*  Total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  rose 
from  $81.44  in  1956-57  to  $126.21  in  1959-60. 

9.  ‘  School  board  current  expenditures  in  selected  "urban, 

"rural -urban, "  and  "rural"  districts  averaged  $151.42 
$105.02,  and  $68.45  pen  pupil  in  A.D.A.,  respectively 

10.  Total  provincial  and  local  expenditures  on  school 
education  rose  from  $118.25  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  in 
1956-57  to  $161.85  in  1959-60. 


^Assuming  that  costs  are  constant  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  school  population  for  a  given  level  of  education. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CERTAIN  BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP 
SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Basic  concepts  and  principles  of  school  finance  are  generally 
accepted  rules  which  serve  as  a  means  of  understanding  or  as  a  guide 
to  action.  They  grow  from  the  fields  of  theory  and  practice  and 
suggest  Broad  limits  within  which  practice  may  he  judged.  The  present 
chapter  of  the  study  attempts  to  formulate  and  refine  a  set  of  such 
concepts  and  principles  to  he  used  as  a  framework  for  (l)  analyzing 
certain  aspects  of  the  program  of  educational  finance  in  Newfoundland, 
and  (2)  suggesting  the  direction  which  any  proposed  change  should  take. 

The  concepts  and  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter  were 
selected  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  literature.  They  are 
presented  here  under  the  following  headings:  (l)  Education  as  a 
Provincial  Function,  (2)  Decentralization  or  Local  Responsibility, 

(3)  Equalization,  (4)  Local  Leeway -Adaptability ,  (5)  Taxpayer  Equity, 
and  (6)  Adequacy.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  section,  significant 
questions  are  posed  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  Newfoundland’s 
program  of  school  finance,  undertaken  in  the  next  chapter. 


Some  of  the  problems  associated  with  developing  and  applying 
a  set  of  basic  concepts,  already  noted  in  Chapter  I,  should  he  re¬ 
emphasized  here.  Whereas  certain  concepts  have  become  firmly 
established  and  widely  accepted  by  most  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
government,  school  finance  and  public  finance,  others  are  held  more 
tentatively.  Also,  the  degree  to  wnich  concepts  may  be  accepted  and 
applied  in  specific  situations  may  depend  on  such  factors  as  tradition, 
demographic  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  organizational  structure 
for  education. 
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The  review  of  the  literature  revealed  several  attempts  to 

formulate  and  refine  basic  principles  of  school  finance.  In  1938, 

Cyr,  Burke,  and  Mort  suggested  four  principles  which  should  be  applied 

in  any  sound,  scheme  for  financing  education,.  These  were:  state 

o 

responsibility,  efficiency,  equalization  and  prudence.  In  an  early 
Canadian  study,  Argue  concluded  that  a  satisfactory  school  finance 
program  should  meet  the  criteria  of  adequacy,  ability,  stability, 
equalization,  and  adaptability. 5  Using  factor  analysis,  Peterson 
established  the  following  school  finance  goals:  adaptability,  found¬ 
ation  program,  efficient  business  procedures,  long  term  planning, 
equity  of  burden,  and  state  responsibility .4  James  emphasized  the 
importance  of  applying  the  criteria  of  equality  and  liberty  in 
appraising  financial  programs. 5  Sets  of  principles  have  also  been 


2F .W .  Cyr,  A.J.  Burke,  and  P.R.  Mort,  Paying  for  Our  Public 
Schools,  (Scranton,  Pennsylvania:  International  Textbook  Company, 

1938)',  PP.  83-89. 

K.  F.  Argue,  A  Framework  for  Appraising  the  Financing  of 
Education  in  the  Canadian  Pro vine es ,  A  Report  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Council  for  Educational  Research,  1942* 

^A.  P.  Peterson,  "A  Factorial  Analysis  of  Certain  State  School 
Finance  Goals"  (Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  1951 )• 

^H.  T.  James,  "Toward  a  Unified  Concept  of  State  School  Finance 
Systems"  (Unpublished  Doctoral  dissertation,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  1958). 
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suggested,  by  Burke, ^  Rosenstengel  and  Eas tmond , 7  Barr,8  and  Morphet 
and  his  associates. 9  Throughout  these  proposals,  the  concepts  and 
principles  selected  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  were  dominant. 

I.  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROVINCIAL  FUNCTION 

Despite  traditional  devotion  to  the  concept  of  local  control, 
education  has  long  been  legally  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  province 
in  Canada.  Subject  only  to  the  requirements  and  restrictions  protecting 
denominational  rights  and  privileges,  Section  93  of  the  B.N.A.  Act 
(I867)  stated  that  ”in  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature  may 
exclusively  make  Laws  in  relation  to  Education.”  This  means  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  provinces  have  been  made  responsible  for  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  a  school  system. 

Such  control  over  education  gives  the  provincial  legislatures 
the  power  to  delegate  authority  to  local  communities.  In  accordance 
with  this  power,  the  legislatures  have  created  local  administrative 
agencies  and  have  delegated  to  these  the  responsibilities  deemed 


r 

°A.  J.  Burke,  Financing  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957) >  PP»  204-234* 

?W.  E.  Rosenstengel  and  J.  N.  Eastmond,  School  Finance:  Its  Theory 
and  Practice  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1957 ) >  P  P  •  40-58 • 

M.  Barr,  American  Riblic  School  Finance  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  i960),  pp.  47-62. 

9 

7E.  L.  Morphet,  Bo  M.  Harris,  and  Co  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  Financial 
Equalization  for  the  Public  Schools  of  California  (Berkeley,  California: 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  California,  1958) »  pp.6-9* 
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necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  local  educational  systems.  Such 
delegation,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  a  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  province  of  its  authority  over  school  matters.^  Nor  should  it  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  surrender  of  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  provincial 
government  for  the  provision  of  education. 

The  courts  have  confirmed  that  the  provinces  have  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  education.  In  a  British  Columbia  case,  the  school  board 
claimed  that  it  was  .forced  to  close  certain  schools  in  its  district  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds. Hence,  one  issue  raised  was:  Does  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  education  of  the  children  lie  primarily  with  (a)  the 
ratepayers,  (b)  the  board.,  or  (c)  the  province?  In  answer  to  this  question 
the  Court  stated  that  the  ratepayers  had  some  responsibility  to  provide 
money  for  education,  but  the  greatest  responsibility  had  to  be  assumed  by 
the  province  since  the  province  was  the  authority  that  (l)  compelled  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  (2)  directed  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
and  the  examinations  to  be  written,  and  (5)  assumed  some  two-thirds  of  the 
costs  of  education  as  such,  and  one-half  the  cost  of  school  buildings.-^ 

In  addition  to  the  legal  rationale  for  provincial  responsibility  in 
education,  there  is  what  might  be  called  an  economic  rationale.  The  economic 
rationale  may  be  approached  in  the  following  manner.  Basically,  there  are 
three  groups  of  goods  and  services  provided  by  government  for  the  general 
public.  These  are:  (l)  genuinely-collective  services,  (2)  quasi-collective 


^P.  F.  Bargen,  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Canadian  Public  School 
Ripil  (Toronto:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1961) ,  p.  10. 

11 

See  Ibid. ,  pp.  54-58  for  the  facts  of  the  case. 

12 


Ibid. ,  p.  57 
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services,  and  (5)  public  utilities  or  publicly  provided  private  services. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  first  group  is  the  indivisability 
of  the  services  rendered.  Most  traditional  activities  of  government  were 
undertaken  because  their  benefits  were  social  in  character;  that  is,  their 
benefits  accrued  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  members  of  the  community  as  a 
group  rather  than  separately  to  individuals.1 5  In  more  technical  terms, 
marginal  social  benefits  from  these  activities  exceed  marginal  private 
benefits;  that  is,  the  total  gains  to  society  from  the  services  exceed 
those  which  accrue  directly  and  separately  to  the  individuals  receiving 
the  services. ^4  Examples  of  such  services  are  national  defence,  law  and 
order,  and  monetary  policy.  It  might  be  noted  that  these  are  generally 
provided  at  the  highest  level  of  government  in  a  federation. 

Closely  related  to  the  genuinely-collective  services  are  the 
quasi-collective.  These  take  on  collective  characteristics  in  that 
some  of  the  benefits  provided  are  indivisable,  but  they  also  assume 
characteristics  of  private  goods  and  services  in  that  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  are  divisible.1 5 

Education  is  one  of  the  quasi-collective  services.  Interpreted 
in  this  context,  government  support  for  public  education  has  its  justifi¬ 
cation  in  the  fact  that  education  has  social  as  well  as  individual 

^J.  F.  Due,  Government  Finance  (Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D. 
Irwin,  1954)>  P*  H. 

14 

Ibid. 

1  R 

''J.  M.  Buchanan,  The  Public  Finances  (Homewood:  Illinois: 

Richard  D.  Irwin,  i960) ,  p.  22. 
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benefits:  that  in  addition  to  the  individual  benefits  of  better  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  higher  remuneration,  and  enriched  living,  there  are 
values  to  society  at  large,  such  as  the  raising  of  productivity,  the 
strengthening  of  national  defence,  and  the  promotion  of  the  "good  life" 
or  the  protection  of  the  culture.16 

Most  economists  accept  the  position  that  the  economic  return  on 
educational  investment  is  high.  In  a  study  of  the  opinions  of  economists 
on  this  issue,  Clark  found  that  there  was  agreement  that  education  was 
an  important  factor  in  increasing  economic  welfare.1?  His  own  conclusion 
was  that  "all  other  factors  being  as  they  are,  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  education  properly  designed  can  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  increasing  the  income  of  any  country  in  the  world.18  Galbraith 
points  out  that  calculations  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  indicate  that  at  least  half  of  the  increased  output 
of  the  American  economy  can  be  attributed  to  investment  in  personal 
development.1 9  He  concludes  that  investment  in  personal  development  is 
at  least  as  useful  an  index  of  progress  as  investment  in  physical  capital.20 
Schultz  suggests  that  investment  in  human  capital  is  probably  the  major 


See  C.  S.  Benson,  The  Economics  of  Public  Education  (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1961),  pp.  20-23.  ' 

3.7 

'K.  F.  Clark,  "The  Return  on  Educational  Investment,"  The  Year 
Book  on  Education,  I956,  R.  K.  Hall  and  J.  A.  Lauwerys,  editorslJoM^T: 
Evans  Brothers  Limited,  1956),  pp.  495-506. 

18 

Ibid.,  pp.  497-498. 

]Q 

J.  K.  Galbraith,  as  quoted  by  R.  L.  Johns,  "Looking  Ahead  in 
Financing  Schools,"  New  Directions  in  Financing  Public  Schools. 

Published  by  the  N.E.A.  Committee  on  Educational  Finance  (Washington: 

The  Association,  i960),  p.  37. 
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explanation  why  increases  in  national  output  have  been  large  compared 
with  the  increases  of  land,  man-hours,  and  physical  reproducible  capital. 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  United  States  suggests  that: 

There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  schooling  and 
the  economic  health  of  a  nation  and  its  citizens.  Prosperity 
demands  productivity,  and  productivity  demands  trained  talent. 
Education  develops  the  intellectual  and  manual  skills  which 
underlie  the  productive  abilities  of  individuals  and  nations 
today.  Nations  with  the  highest  level  of  education  are  those 
with  the  highest  economic  development.  Schools,  even  more 
than  national  resources,  are  the  basis  of  prosperity.22 

In  view  of  the  legal  and  economic  rationale  presented  above,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  need  for 
universal  access  to  an  adequate  level  of  educational  opportunity.  The 
crucial  role  of  education  in  society  has  been  widely  accepted.  The 
necessity  for  senior  governments  to  assume  responsibility  in  ensuring 
an  adequate  level  of  service  has  been  strongly  endorsed.  In  fact,  an 
adequate  and  rising  level  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  children 
within  a  province  hardly  appears  feasible  without  considerable  provincial 
participation  in  financing  the  program.  A  supplement  to  the  recent 
Saskatchewan  report  on  local  government  supports  this  viewpoint  as 
follows : 


21 

T.  W.  Schultz,  "Investment  in  Human  Capital,"  The  American 
Economic  Review,  Yol.  51,  No.  1  (March,  196l),  p.  1. 

22 

N.E.A.  and  A.A.S.A.,  Education  Policies  Commission,  National 
Policy  and  the  Financing  of  the  Public  Schools  (Washington:  The 
Association,  1959") »  PP*  7  and  9. 
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If  we  assert  that  every  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  an  education  we  cannot  reasonably  have  completely  autonomous 
local  educational  authorities.  It  is  not  implied  that  local 
governments  are  invariably  less  progressive  than  the  central 
administration  within  whose  boundaries,  they  are  located  - 
the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case  -  but  rather  that  universal 
access  to  certain  basic  educational,  health  and  other  services 
is  so  important  that  it  is  illogical  to  leave  it  to  chance 
that  even  a  very  few  local  governments  will  be  unwilling  and 
unable  to  provide  such  services  adequately. 

Increased  demands  for  provincial  support  of  education  may  reflect 
factors  other  than  the  application  of  the  province's  legal  responsibility 
or  a  realization  that  education  has  important  social  as  well  as  individual 
benefits.  It  may  well  reflect  the  impact  of  recent  social  and  economic 
trends  on  the  educational  institution.  More  extensive  and  hence  more 
costly  educational  opportunities  are  required  for  a  larger  portion  of 
the  population.  Local  communities  with  their  traditional  sources  of 
revenue  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  increased  educational  obligations. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  natural  for  the  provinces  to  be  called  upon 
to  increase  their  support. 

A  further  implication  of  the  principle  of  provincial  responsibility 
is  that  the  province  encourage  the  wise  and  economical  use  of  educational 
funds.  This  implication  demands  that  "good1'  business  practices  be 
followed,  and  that  detailed  and  comprehensive  budgeting,  accurate 
accounting  and  reporting,  and  competent  auditing  be  features  of  the 


25 

Government  of  Saskatchewan,  Provincial  -  Local  Administrative 
Relations ,  A  Technical  Reference  Document  to  the  Report  ’’Local 
Government  in  Saskatchewan"  (Regina:  The  Queen’s  Printer,  1961), 
pp.  8-9. 
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financial  program.  In  effect,  it  encourages  the  provinces  to  perform 
regulatory  and  leadership  functions  to  ensure  optimum  returns  from  all 
educational  expenditures. 

The  efficient  use  of  educational  funds  also  demands  sound  organi¬ 
zation  of  local  school  districts  and  schools.  There  is  a  high  degree 
of  consensus  that  small  school  districts  and  small  schools,  usually  at 
less  cost,  provide  a  less  satisfactory  program  of  educational  opportunities 
and  are  less  efficient  than  larger  ones.  The  consolidation  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  traditionally  small  districts  facilitates  the  equalization  of 
local  tax  effort  and  educational  opportunity. 

Various  aspects  of  a  school  finance  plan  may  tend  to  encourage 
reorganization  of  poorly  organized  districts.  Chase  and  Morphet  found 
that  the  following  financial  procedures  were  conducive  to  reorganization: 
aid  for  transportation  and  capital  outlays,  guarantee  of  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  school  program,  favorable  treatment  of  reorganized 
districts  in  the  distribution  of  state  support,  and  financial  penalties 
for  inadequate  districts, ^  After  surveying  the  research,  Chisholm 
added  the  following  to  the  above:  equalization  grants,  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  school  districts  for  the  receipt  of  state  support,  a  high 
tuition  rate  for  non-resident  pupils,  and  an  adequate  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  former  districts. ^5 

^^F.  S.  Chase  and  E,  L.  Morphet,  The  Forty-eight  State  School 
Systems  (Chicago:  The  Council  of  State  Governments,  1948),  P»  63 , 
as  quoted  in  Barr,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  322. 

25 

L.  L.  Chisholm,  "School  Finance  and  School  District  Organization, " 
Problems  and  Opportunities  in  Financing  Education,  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  School  Finance  Problems  (Washington  6,  D.C.: 
The  National  Education  Association,  1959)?  P*  141« 
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Among  the  most  commonly  recognized  financial  deterrents  to  reorganization 
are:  variations  in  local  assessments  and  tax  rates,  tax  limitation  laws, 
and  the  cost  of  replacement  of  school  facilities. 2^  Such  findings 
indicate  that  the  school  finance  program  can  play  a  major  role  in  creating 
school  districts  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  improved  educational 
opportunities  and  spend  the  tax  dollar  more  effectively. 

The  following  questions  relevant  to  "Education  as  a  Provincial 
Function"  will  facilitate  the  analysis  of  Newfoundland’s  program  of 
school  finance: 

1.  What  are  the  constitutional  requirements  and  restrictions 
of  provincial  autonomy  in  education? 

2.  To  what  degree  has  the  provincial  government  accepted 
responsibility  for  providing  a  system  of  public  school, 
support? 

3.  What  regulatory  functions  relating  to  school  finance  has 
the  Department  of  Education  undertaken? 

4.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  provide  leadership  and 
service  in  helping  local  authorities  make  best  use  of 
their  financial  resources? 


26 


Barr,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  322-323. 
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There  are  diverse  points  of  view  as  to  the  amount  of  educational 
control  which  should  be  exercised  locally.  At  one  extreme  there  is  the 
claim  that  the  school  is  an  extension  of  the  home,  and  that  parents 
should  have  a  high  degree  of  direct  control  over  its  functioning.  This 
claim  is  pervaded  with  the  belief  in  the  importance  of  local  communities 
in  a  society.  According  to  Studenski  and  Mort,  it  regards  local  groups 
"as  the  initial  or  basic  cells  of  collective  action  in  society,  in  fact, 
as  miniature  societies  themselves  within  the  larger  social  body."2^ 

The  basic  features  of  this  approach  were  well  expressed  by  the 
First  Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Local  Government  Manpower  Committee 
in  1949*  It  stated  that  local  authorities,  as  competent  bodies,  should 
exercise  responsibilities  in  their  o wn  right,  not  as  government  depart¬ 
ments,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  be  the  statutory  bodies  through 
which  government  policy  is  given  effect  and  they  operate  to  a  large 
extent  with  government  money. 2^  The  statement  continued: 

It  follows  that  the  objective  should  be  to  leave  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  detailed  management  of  a  scheme  or  service 
to  the  local  authority  and  to  concentrate  the  Department's 
control  at  the  key  points  where  it  can  most  effectively 
discharge  its  responsibilities  for  Government  policy  and 
financial  administration. 


27 

P.  Studenski  and  P.  R.  Mort,  Centralized  vs .  Decentralized 
Government  in  Relation  to  Democracy  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  194l)>  P«  1* 
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The  recent  report  on  local  government  in  Saskatchewan  emphasized 
the  general  democratic  values  that  can  he  realized  through  vital  local 
institutions.  It  claimed  that  autonomous  local  authorities  can  contribute 
to  democratic  procedures  and  efficient  administration  in  six  major  ways: 

1.  Local  government  provides  a  way  in  which  political  power 
can  be  dispersed. 

2,  Local  government  institutions  provide  some  solution  to  the 
problem  of  making  those  who  wield  political  power  responsible 
to  the  public. 

3*  Local  government  provides  opportunity  for  widespread 
participation  in  public  life. 

4*  Local  government  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of 
senior  governments  by  removing  local  problems  from 
their  jurisdictions. 

5.  Local  governments  provide  a  method  whereby  prejudices, 

traditions,  problems  and  interests  peculiar  to  particular 
communities  are  taken  into  account  in  the  framing  and 
implementation  of  public  policies. 

6e  Local  governments  ordinarily  do  not  experience  some  of 
the  administrative  problems  and  inefficiencies  inherent 
in  large  organizations . 

^Government  of  Saskatchewan,  ojd.  cit . ,  pp.  4-7  • 
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With  respect  to  education,  Moffatt  claims  that  only  through 
local  administration  can  the  religious  influence  and  the  tradition  of 
parental  responsibility  express  itself  in  the  amount  and  type  of 
education  to  be  given  to  children.^0  Hales  contends  that  local  control 
(l)  provides  for  adaptation  to  the  educational  program  and  services  to 
the  unique  needs  of  individual  communities,  (2)  fosters  and  gives  vitality 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life,  (3)  encourages  experimentation,  (4)  promotes 
the  development  of  professional  leadership,  (5)  provides  for  individual 
differences,  (6)  protects  against  totalitarianism,  and  (7)  provides 
freedom  from  bureaucratic  administration.  ^ 

At  the  other  extreme  there  are  those  who  believe  that  provincial 
control  should  be  all  inclusive.  They  support  their  claims  first  by 
suggesting  the  necessity  for  such,  control  in  an  increasingly  complex 
and  interdependent  society,  and  secondly,  by  suggesting  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  an  extremely  decentralized  system  of  educational  controls. 

Proponents  of  a  high  degree  of  centralized  control  base  their 
arguments  mainly  on  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  province,  the 
quasi-collective  nature  of  education.,  and  the  need  for  the  province  to 
equalize  opportunities  within  its  borders.  They  state  that  because 
education  is  a  function  of  the  province,  and  of  crucial  importance  to 

30 

H.  P.  Moffatt,  Educational  Finance  in  Canada.  Quance  Lectures 
in  Canadian  Education  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1957),  P»  44* 

31 

D.  Hales,  Federal  Control  of  Public  Education  (New  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1954)? 
pp.  5-10. 
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society  at  large,  the  province  has  the  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  ensuring  an  adequate  program  of  educational  services  on  a  province¬ 
wide  basis.  They  also  contend  that  vast  inequalities  among  local 
districts  in  their  ability  to  finance  education  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  province  act  as  an  equalizing  agency. 

There  are  many  suggestions  concerning  the  dangers  of  extreme 
localism  in  education.  In  addition  to  the  claim  that  variations  in 
local  taxpaying  ability  and  attitudes  towards  the  need  for  education 
result  in  grave  inequalities  in  educational  standards  and  opportunities, 
there  are  claims  that  a  high  degree  of  local  control  results  in  inertia, 
low  professional  standards,  inefficiency,  and  excessive  cost  for  the 
educational  returns  received. 5^  Burke  states  that  extreme  decentrali¬ 
zation  in  school  finance  results  in  increased  expenditures 

by  permitting  inefficient  use  of  personnel  and  facilities; 
by  duplicating  services  performed  by  other  units  of  govern¬ 
ments  ,  such  as  tax  collection;  by  promoting  petty  local 
interests  or  politics;  by  perpetuating  unskilled  management 
of  public  school  expenditures;  and  by  making  impossible 
maximum  economics  in  personnel,  purchasing,  debt  service, 
insurance,  construction,  transportation,  and  other 
expenditures .55 

Between  the  two  extremes  is  found  what  might  be  termed  a 
functional  approach.  Such  an  approach  would  recognize  the  need  for 
certain  central  controls  over  education,  but  permit  the  degree  of 
local  discretion  considered  necessary  for  vigorous  local  government. 


52Ibid. ,  p.  IX. 
55 


Burke,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  212. 
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The  province  would  attempt  to  ensure  a  minimum  level  of  service 
throughout,  while  delegating  to  the  local  school  unit  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  operation  of  the  school  program.  This  is  the  approach 
accepted  by  most  educators. 

Concomitant  with  this  local  responsibility  should  go  some 
responsibility  for  sharing  the  costs.  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  local  control  must  be  accompanied  by  some  financial  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mowat  concludes  as  follows: 

The  answer  is  "yes"  unless  local  governments  are  content 
to  become  puppets  having  no  power  of  initiative  whatsoever. 

The  reason  has  to  do  with  fiscal  independence.  The  economist 
assumes  that  government  is  a  process  of  considering  competing 
needs  against  the  reality  of  scarce  resources.  Governing 
involves  making  choices.  V/hen  decisions  are  reached,  govern¬ 
ments  must  have  responsibility  for  raising  some  of  the  funds 
required  to  implement  those  decisions.  The  basic  idea  is  that 
governments  and  taxpayers  should  be  forced  to  weigh  the  direct 
benefits  they  can  secure  for  themselves  against  the  resulting 
tax  burden.  Fiscal  responsibility  exists  when  a  government 
accepts  some  responsibility  for  raising  funds  to  implement 

its  decisions. 54 

The  implications  of  the  decentralization  issue  for  school  finance 
go  beyond  the  responsibility  of  local  districts  to  share  the  cost  of 
education.  There  are  implications  for  the  manner  in  which  central 
governments  make  available  funds  for  local  expenditures.  Certain  types 
of  grants  are  accompanied  by  more  central  controls  than  others.  Con¬ 
ditional  grants,  earmarked  grants ,  and  incentive  grants,  for  example, 


~ZsA 

+G.  L.  Mowat,  "Perspective  for  the  School  Budget,"  School 
Budgeting  (Edmonton:  Division  of  Educational  Administration, 
University  of  Alberta,  1962),  pp.  15-16. 
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place  restrictions  on  the  freedom  with  which  school  hoards  can  make 
decisions  in  the  area  of  school  finance. 

Stewart  suggests  that  central  grants  should  he  to  general 
revenue,  that  is,  unconditional  grants.  Commenting  on  the  desirability 
of  unconditional  grants,  he  states  that: 

...  it  seems  to  me  a  sound  principle  because  specific 
grants  which  require  revenue  to  he  expended  for  particular 
purposes  interfere  with  the  essential  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Government  as  I  have  described  it  involves  making 
decisions  between  different  needs  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  importance  and  the  budget  is  the  supreme  act  of 
government.  I  have  put  emphasis  on  intergovernmental 
transfers  of  revenue,  but  if  any  junior  government  receives 
most  of  its  revenue  by  conditional  grants  from  a  senior 
government,  there  is  no  real  government  left  to  it.  All 
the  capacity  to  make  decisions  is  gone  and  government  is 
thrown  out  the  window. 35 

There  are  authorities  who  support  the  use  of  special  aids  to 
special  aspects  of  the  school  program  under  certain  circumstances. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  special  aids  may  be  used  by  legis¬ 
latures  for  experimental  and  developmental  purposes.  Morphet  states 
that  only  when  new  and  promising  possibilities  begin  to  emerge  or 
when  carefully  planned  experimentation  seems  desirable,  should  a 
state  consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  temporary  special- 
purpose  fund. 36  He  notes,  however,  that  studies  have  shown  that  such 


^Andrew  Stewart,  "Financing  Education:  An  Economist’s  View 
With  Some  Personal  Bias,"  Leadership  in  Action,  G.  E.  Flower  and 
F.  K.  Stewart,  editors  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1958) »  p.  177* 

xf, 

J  E.  L.  Lindman  et  al . ,  "Guiding  Principles  in  School  Finance: 
Panel  Discussion,"  New  Directions  in  Financing  Public  Schools 
(Washington:  The  National  Education  Association,  Committee  on 
Educational  Finance,  i960),  p.  105. 
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funds  tend  to  handicap  and  restrict  decisions  that  should  properly  be 
made  locally  regarding  relative  emphasis  on  different  aspects  of  the 
educational  program.  Me Lure  contends  that  special  aids  are  justified 
during  the  introduction  and  development  of  new  programs  of  state-wide 
need,  but  adds  that  after  programs  become  sufficiently  diffused  to 
establish  objective  measures  of  need,  special  aids  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  general  distribution  and  made  a  part  of  the  total 
program. 57  Hutchins  states  that  once  started,  special  aids  tend  to 
continue,  with  more  added  for  new  special  purposes  at  various  legis¬ 
lative  sessions,  until  state  support  funds  for  education  are  appropriated 
for  numerous  special  purposes  and  must  be  administered  as  many  distri¬ 
butions.  5® 

An  issue  related  to  the  above  is  that  concerning  the  "budget- 
item"  versus  the  "lump-sum"  or  "unit"  method  of  determining  the  funds 
made  available  to  school  boards.  Under  the  budget-item  method,  data 
from  the  school  system  are  used  to  establish  a  budget:  so  much  for 
salaries,  maintenance,  instructional  supplies,  and  so  on.  The  amounts 
are  then  provided  from  local  and  central  funds,  and  are  made  available 
to  the  school  system  with  the  provision  that  the  money  be  spent  only 
for  its  budgeted  purposes. 59  in  this  method,  primary  attention  is 

57Ibid. 

58Ibid. 

S.  Lawler,  "Evaluation  of  the  Tennessee  School  Finance 
Program,"  Problems  and  Opportunities  in  Financing  Education  (Washington: 
The  National  Education  Association,  Committee  on  Tax  Education  and 
School  Finance,  1959) >  P*  50* 
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centered  on  what  is  essential  for  an  adequate  educational  program  in 
every  school  system.  After  agreement  has  been  reached  on  necessary 
services  and  facilities,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  cost-per- pupil, 
per  teacher,  or  per  classroom  unit  that  must  be  financed  if  the  program 
is  to  be  provided.4^ 

In  the  "lump-sum’1  or  "unit"  method,  emphasis  is  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  or  required,  rather  than  on  the  services  and  facilities  to 
be  provided.  Under  this  method  a  certain  number  of  dollars  is  set  up 
for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  or  each  classroom  unit,  or 
other  measure,  and  from  this  the  cost  of  the  minimum  program  for  a  given 
school  is  determined. 41  The  amount  made  available  to  any  school  system 
under  this  method  can.  be  spent  at  the  board’s  discretion. 

There  is  growing  consensus  that  the  unit  method  is  preferable. 

It  permits  greater  flexibility  in  making  internal  adjustments  at  the 
local  level.  There  are  claims  that  it  leads  to  less  rigidity  in  program 
development  and  fewer  undesirable  state  controls.  Such  factors  as  the 
calibre  of  local  school  authorities,  however,  may  result  in  varying  use 
of  both  methods.  Lawler  states  that: 

if  it  is  desired  to  leave  discretion  and  freedom  to  the 
boards  of  education  and  their  professional  staffs,  the  lump-sum 
should  be  used.  If  an  increase  in  state  control  is  wished, 
the  budgetary  method  should  be  used.^2 


40 

Lindman,  et  al.,  op.  cit . ,  p. 


41 


Lawler,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  49-5O. 


42Ibid. 
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The  use  made  of  matching,  incentive,  or  reward-for-effort  grants 
is  also  related  to  the  issue  of  decentralization.  These  are  grants  made 
available  to  local  systems  only  if  specified  conditions  are  met.  Stewart 
quotes  the  public  finance  principle  that  matching  grants  should  be  avoided. 43 
He  suggests  that: 

this  kind  of  grant  also  interferes  with  the  essential  functions 
of  the  receiving-  government.  It  is  bound  to  distort  the  decisions 
of  the  receiving  government.  It  is  almost  inevitably  bound  to 
put  more  resources  into  the  particular  service  than  the  receiving 
government  would  otherwise  be  prepared  to  place. 44 

Hutchins  gives  some  support  to  this  view  by  stating  that  the  incentive 

principle  may  be  harmful  if  the  local  desire  to  participate  causes  the 

board  of  education  to  divert  funds  from  other  parts  of  the  school  budget 

that  should  not  be  reduced,  4o  He  adds,  however,  that  the  incentive 

policy  is  not  objectionable  provided  the  pressures  are  light  and  provided 

the  additional  amounts  required  are  readily  available  from  leeway  levies 

or  do  not  force  maladjustments  among  amounts  for  the  various  items  in 

the  school  budget.  There  are  also  suggestions  that  incentive  grants 

may  be  used  to  encourage  financially  strong  districts  to  go  beyond  the 

foundations  program  level  or  to  bring  laggard  districts  up  to  some 

average  level. 


4%tewart,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  177* 

44Ibid. 

4^Lindman,  et  al . ,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  106. 
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The  following  questions  will  provide  the  basis  for  analysis 
and  evaluation  in  terms  of  decentralization  in  Newfoundland: 

1.  What  fiscal  responsibility  for  education  has  been 
delegated  to  local  authorities? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  fiscal  controls  of  local  school 
finance? 

3*  What  use  is  made  of  grants  earmarked  for  special  purposes? 

4.  What  use  is  made  of  matching  grants? 

5.  Are  local  school  districts  fiscally  independent  of 
other  local  government  authorities? 

III.  EQUALIZATION 

The  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
present  is  one  in  which  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  stands  out  as  a  dominant  characteristic .^6 
The  principle  holds  that  all  children,  regardless  of  where  they  reside, 
should  have  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  minimum  educational 
program.  It  does  not  mean  an  identical  education  for  all.  On  the 
contrary,  this  principle  calls  only  for  "aiding  those  individuals  who, 
because  of  some  barriers  or  handicaps,  are  prevented  from  access  to 
those  benefits  or  advantages  accessible  to  the  normal  or  average 
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Mort,  Reusser,  and  Polley,  o£.  cit. , 
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individuals  in  the  society. "47  It  requires  that  facilities  he  made 
available  so  that  each  individual  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  in  accordance  with  his  individual  interests,  needs,  and  abilities. 

In  the  1920’s,  Strayer  and  Haig  proposed  that  the  principle  of 
equalization  be  incorporated  into  programs  of  state  support  for  edu¬ 
cation.  In  effect,  this  marked  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of 
the  foundation  program.  It  called  for  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  up  to  an  acceptable  level,  equalization  of  the  local  tax 
effort  needed  to  accomplish  this,  and  state  provision  for  adequate 
supervision  and  control  of  all  schools. 

Since  the  time  of  Strayer  and  Haig,  acceptance  of  the  foundation 
program  concept  has  steadily  increased.  With  this  acceptance  has  gone 
attempts  to  refine  the  concept  and  improve  its  application.  The  major 
features  of  a  modem  program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  As  a  basis  for  defining  the  foundation  program,  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  educational  program  must  be  clarified. 

All  major  educational  services  should  be  recognized  in 
the  foundation  program. 

2.  The  foundation  program  should  be  financed  jointly  by 
central  and  local  authorities. 


Rosenstengel  and  Eastmond,  oj>.  cit. ,  p.  44* 
4®Barr,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  156. 
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3.  The  cost  of  the  foundation  program  must  be  established 
for  the  province  as  a  whole  and  for  each  local  school 
district.  The  cost  is  determined  by  (a)  the  extent  of 
the  services  included  on  a  province-wide  basis,  (b)  the 
level  of  cost  accepted  as  a  basis  for  the  program,  and 
(c)  the  measure  of  need.  The  level  of  cost  may  be 
determined  in  terms  of  average  cost  per  unit  throughout 
the  province,  or  the  cost  per  unit  in  a  selection  of 
satisfactorily  organized  school  districts  of  average 

or  above  average  wealth.  The  weighted  pupil  or  an 
aggregation  of  such  pupil  units  (known  as  classroom 
units)  has  come  to  be  the  most  acceptable  measure  of  the 
educational  need  in  a  foundation  program. 49  Pupils  may 
be  weighted  by  adjusting  for  such  factors  as  sparsity 
of  population  and  the  ratio  of  secondary  to  elementary 
school  pupils. 

4.  The  ability  of  local  school  districts  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  program  has  to  be  determined.  Measures 
of  local  ability  include:  (a)  a  uniform  levy  based  on 
the  fully  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  property, 

(b)  ratios  of  assessed  to  true  property  valuations 

49 

yN.E.A. ,  Guides  to  the  Improvement  of  State  School  Finance 
Programs .  Committee  on  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance  (Washington: 
The  Association,  1958),  p.  18. 
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established  for  each  assessment  district  by  a  central 
taxing  or  assessment  agency,  and  (c)  an  economic  index. 
There  is  increasing  acceptance  of  the  first  or  second 
of  these  measures. 

5.  Each  school  district  should  be  expected  and  required  to 
make  the  same  minimum  local  effort  toward,  financing  the 

foundation  program. 50 

6.  The  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  foundation 
program  to  be  provided  by  the  central  authority  should 
be  determined  by  the  legislature.  The  amount  of  central 
funds  made  available  to  a  local  district  should  be  the 
difference  between  the  total  cost  of  the  foundation 
program  for  that  district  and  the  funds  available  from 
the  required  uniform  minimum  tax  effort. 

The  contention  that  a  foundation  program  should  be  supported  on 
a  partnership  basis  is  consistent  with  the  discussion  of  the  functional 
approach  toward  decentralization.  The  major  issue  related  to  this 
contention,  however,  is  the  proportion  of  funds  which  should  be  raised 
locally.  No  magic  formula  has  yet  been  discovered  to  determine  this 
ratio.  In  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a  percentage  has  been  suggested, 
Hutchins  states  that  "it  seems  that  local  sources  throughout  a  state 

50 

Morphet,  Harris  and  Miller,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7» 
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should  provide  as  much  as  JO  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  public  education 
to  maintain  local  interest,  local  control,  and  local  concern  for  the 
educational  services. "51 

The  following  questions  focus  attention  on  significant  aspects 
of  the  equalization  principle  in  Newfoundland: 

1.  What  use,  if  any,  is  made  of  general-purpose  and 
special-purpose  equalization  grants? 

2.  What  level  of  support  is  provided  in  "Urban”  districts, 
"Rural -Urban"  districts,  and  "Rural"  districts? 

J,  What  measures  of  need  are  used  to  distribute  provincial 
funds  for  education? 

4.  What  aspects  of  Newfoundland’s  program  of  school  finance 
promote  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity? 

IV.  TAX  LEEWAY-ADAPTABILITY 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  equalization  principle  and  the 
foundation  program  discussed  earlier  is  to  accomplish  state-defined 
goals  or  objectives.  The  local  leeway  principle  holds  that  citizens 
of  each  local  school  system  should  be  authorized  to  provide  and 
finance  such  educational  opportunities  beyond  the  minimum  program 
as  they  desire.^  This  means  that  school  districts  should  not  be 

51 

Lindman,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  108. 

52 

Morphet,  Harris,  and  Miller,  oj).  cit. ,  p.  8. 
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required  to  use  all  of  their  taxing  power  to  provide  their  share  of  the 
minimum  or  foundation  program.  Sufficient  tax-leeway  should  remain  so 
that  local  districts  can  go  beyond  the  foundation  program  in  achieving 
local  community  goals. 

The  concept  of  adaptability  emphasizes  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  adjust  or  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  It  has  been  defined  by 
Rosens tengel  and  Eastmond  in  the  following  passage: 

For  a  school  system,  adaptability  means  the  ability  to 
conform  to  new  demands,  to  fulfill  new  needs,  or  to  better 
meet  old  or  perennial  needs.  It  implies  change  by  adopting 
new  features,  practices,  or  policies.  It  also  suggests 
change  by  the  discarding  or  the  sloughing-off  of  these 
same  elements  as  they  become  old,  obsolete,  or  outmoded. -;J 

Burke  states  that  the  concept  involves  the  following: 

(a)  imagination,  invention,  creation,  or  innovation; 

(b)  introduction,  inauguration,  initiation,  or  experimentation; 
and  (c)  promotion,  extension,  communication,  dissemination,  or 
spread;  resulting  in  (d)  widespread  adaptations,  efficiency, 
progress,  improvements,  adjustments,  reforms,  effectiveness 
or  potency  in  public  schooling.54 

These  concepts  are  closely  associated  with  those  of  decentrali¬ 
zation.  Both  sets  have  implications  for  the  amount  and  the  manner  of 
distribution  of  central  funds  made  available  to  local  school  districts. 
If  school  districts  are  to  have  the  ability  to  adapt  to  local  needs  and 
changing  conditions,  grants  from  central  governments  should  be  more 
unconditional  than  conditional.  Also,  grants  should  be  more  general 


5 ^Rosens tengel  and  Eastmond,  op.  cit. ,  p.  45 • 
54 

Burke,  op.  cit. ,  p.  212. 
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than  specific,  providing  local  districts  with  the  responsibility  for 
decision-making  as  to  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  school  program.  Only  when  such  authority  is  granted  can 
education  take  advantage  of  the  "forces  for  good"  inherent  in 
enlightened  and  enthusiastic  local  government. 

As  has  been  stated,  local  initiative  is  among  the  most  important 
factors  conducive  to  adaptability.  One  aspect  of  this  statement 
requiring  emphasis  is  the  fact  that  laymen  should  be  involved  in 
educational  policy-making.  Not  only  must  the  laymen  be  given  a  chance 
to  share  in  policy  formation,  but  the  system  of  administration  employed 
should  facilitate,  even  encourage  and  stimulate  him  to  think  and  express 
opinion  on  educational  matters. 55  Involvement  may  result  in  a  more 
favorable  attitude  towards  education  and  the  willingness  to  make 
changes  and  invest  increasing  funds  so  that  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cational  system  might  be  provided. 

There  may  appear  to  be  conflict  between  the  concepts  of  equali¬ 
zation  and  those  of  tax  leeway-adaptability.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
hov/ever.  Equalization  aims  to  provide  at  least  a  minimum  for  all. 

The  effect  of  local  leeway-adaptability  is  to  encourage  localities  to 
raise  their  expenditure  to  the  highest  level  possible.  Indirectly, 
this  will  raise  the  level  at  which  equalization  is  established.  It 
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Argue,  o£.  cit. , 
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will  also  mean,  however,  that  most  school  finance  systems  will  have 
inequalities  in  educational  opportunities. 

The  following  questions  are  used  as  a  guide  in  analyzing 
provisions  for  tax  leeway  and  adaptability: 

1.  Are  local  school  districts  given  tax  leeway  and 
encouragement  to  go  beyond  the  provincially-defined 
educational  program? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  conducive  to  adaptability 
in  Newfoundland  education? 

3.  Does  the  financial  program  emphasize  continuous  evaluation 
and  sound  long-range  planning  to  meet  changing  needs? 

V.  TAXPAYER  EQUITY 

Over  175  years  ago  Adam  Smith  set  forth  his  four  canons  or 
maxims  of  taxation.  The  first,  as  applicable  today  as  ever,  was  that 
the  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities. 5^  Stated  differently,  this  means  that  all  members  of 
society  should  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  taxpaying  ability, 
to  the  support  of  those  governmental  enterprises  and  services  which 


56W.  J.  Shultz  and  C.  L.  Harriss,  American  Public  Finance 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1959) >  P«  212. 
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are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  state  and  to  the  common 
welfare .^7  it  has  "been  stated  above  that  education  has  social  as 
well  as  individual  benefits.  Hence,  some  of  the  financial  burden 
of  school  support  should  be  distributed  among  all  the  taxpayers  so 
that  the  service  will  be  provided  to  the  individual  at  les3  than 
cost. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  concept  lies  with  its 
effective  administration.  How  can  a  tax  burden  be  equitably  distri¬ 
buted?  What  measures  of  wealth  best  indicate  the  ability  of  or  the 
economic  well-being  enjoyed  by  a  taxpayer?  What  is  meant  by  "better 
off"? 

One  of  the  most  widely  accepted  indicators  of  ability  to  pay 
has  been  property  valuation.  The  property  tax  is  an  ad  valorem  tax 
levied  at  a  uniform  rate  on  the  total  value  of  property,  real  and/or 
personal.  The  controversy  surrounding  this  tax  makes  a  brief 
analysis  necessary. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  advantages  and,  in  particular, 
the  limitations  of  the  property  tax.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tax  has 
only  two  faults:  first,  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  and  second  it  does  not 
work  in  practice. Buehler  remarks  that  the  persistence  of  this  tax 

57r.  w.  Holmstedt ,  "State  Control  of  Public  School  Finance." 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Vol.  XVI, 

No .  2  (March ,  1940),  p*  53* 

^8H.  M.  Groves,  Financing  Government,  4th  edition  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1955) >  P*  5°* 
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in  tax  systems  "must  be  accounted  for  largely  on  the  grounds  of 

expediency."  Benson  concludes  that  the  property  tax  has  no 

theoretical  justification  and  must  be  defended  in  terms  of  expediency 
60 

or  tradition.  Due  suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  tax  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  the  benefit  principle,  since  the  activities 
financed  are  of  direct  xinancial  benefit  to  the  property  owners, 
but  beyond  this  -  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  primary 
function  of  education  -  the  present  tax  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
basis  of  expediency:  the  local  units  cannot  finance  their  activities 
by  other  means. 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  the  property  tax  which  have 
led  to  the  above  conclusions.  It  is  said  that  (l)  the  tax  is  regressive, 
(2)  it  is  a  poor  measure  of  benefits  received,  (5)  it  restricts  the 
consumption  of  housing,  (4)  it  has  remnants  of  double  taxation, 

(5)  there  is  a  poor  correlation  between  the  tax  and  income  from 
property,  and  (6)  it  responds  rather  slowly  to  economic  prosperity. 

There  are  also  administrative  difficulties  associated  with  equitable 
assessment  of  property,  and  the  problems  of  collection,  evasion,  and 

59 

yA.  G.  Buehler,  Public  Finance,  3rd  edition  (New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1948 )»  P*  541* 

^°Benson,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  I65. 

Due,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  403. 
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exemption*  Such  limitations  have  resulted  in  a  general  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  total  school  revenue  derived  from  this  source. 

Despite  the  many  criticisms,  the  property  tax  remains  as  a  major 
producer  of  local  school  revenue.  It  is  claimed:  (l)  that  the  tax  has 
"been  levied  for  centuries  and  for  that  reason  alone  is  expected  and 
accepted,  (2)  that,  despite  the  tremendous  diversification  of  wealth, 
property  represents  with  some  justice  a  rough  measure  of  wealth,  (3) 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  local  use,  (4)  that  it  produces  a  stable 
and  dependable  revenue,  and  (5)  as  noted  above,  there  are  few  sub- 
stitutes.  '  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  tax  is  being  improved  by 
better  assessments,  fewer  restrictions,  and  an  expanded  tax  base. 

Such  claims  indicate  that  the  property  tax  promises  to  continue  as 
the  principal  source  of  local  school  revenue. 

Increasing  acceptance  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  personal 
income  as  a  measure  of  the  fiscal  ability  or  taxable  capacity  of  an 
individual  or  governmental  unit.  Hanson  used  income  in  measuring 
the  taxable  capacities  of  the  Canadian  provinces. ^5  por  comparative 
purposes  and  to  test  the  relationship  of  various  economic  factors  to 
personal  income  per  capita  in  the  provinces,  he  prepared  an  "index  of 
wealth"  for  the  period  1952-1956,  using  twenty- three  economic  series. 

P.  R.  Mort,  W.  C.  Reusser,  and  J.  W.  Polley,  Public  School 
Finance.  3rd  edition  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  i960) , 

pp.  130-131. 

63 

E.  J .  Hanson,  Fiscal  Needs  of  the  Canadian  Provinces , 

Canadian  Tax  Papers  (Toronto:  The  Canadian  Tax  Foundation,  1961). 
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In  general ,  it  was  found  that  the  personal  income  per  capita  of  a 
province  was  closely  related  to  its  wealth  indexo  After  reviewing 
certain  other  studies  using  personal  income,  Hanson  concluded  that 
"while  personal  income  per  capita  is  not  a  perfect  measure  of  either 
economic  welfare  or  economic  capacity,  it  is  the  "best  single  indicator 
readily  available, 

A  question  related  to  defining  equal  and  unequal  circumstances 
for  taxpaying  purposes  concerns  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  among 
unequals.  There  are  three  approaches  to  this  question.  The  first 
holds  that  there  should  be  a  progressive  relationship  between  the 
economic  well-being  of  a  citizen  and  his  taxation  burden.  This 
approach  is  the  one  used  in  taxing  income,  where  the  higher  the  income, 
the  higher  the  rate.  Secondly,  there  is  the  proportional  relationship 
where  citizens  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation,  regardless  of  their 
wealth.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  sales  tax.  The  third,  relationship  is 
a  regressive  relationship.  Here,  the  ratio  of  tax  to  income  becomes 
lower  with  larger  incomes  than  with  smaller  ones.  Groves  states  that 

a  progressive  tax  tends  to  reduce  inequalities,  whereas  a  regressive 

65 

tax  aggravates  them.  J 


64Ibid.,  p.  85. 

The  concept  of  discretionary  personal  income,  or  net  income 
after  certain  basic  exemptions  have  been  made,  has  received  increasing 
attention.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Newfoundland  Finances,  for  example, 
deducted  certain  minimum  exemptions  for  subsistence  from  personal  income 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  taxable  personal 
income. 
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Groves,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  58 • 
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The  following  are  questions  related  to  v  j  taxpayer- equity: 

1.  Are  the  sources  of  local  school  revenue  reasonably 
related  to  the  personal  income  of  residents? 

2,  What  use  has  been  made  of  local  taxation  for  education? 

3*  Has  the  province  provided  the  machinery  to  ensure  efficient 
tax  collection,  to  minimize  tax  avoidance,  and  to  provide 
realistic  and  uniform  valuations  of  property? 

VI.  ADEQUACY 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  issue  of  adequacy  in  school 
finance  is  of  critical  importance.  Mort  believes  that  school  finance 
personnel  should  find  the  answer  to  other  questions  of  financing 

education  with  one  hand,  and  get  busy  with  the  other  on  "the  over- 

66 

arching  problem  of  adequacy. 1,00  Barr  states  that  acceptance  of  the 
adequacy  principle  by  every  state  would  do  much  to  clear  up  the  jungle 
of  state  support  formulas  and  the  debates  over  the  respective  pro¬ 
portion  of  school  support  to  be  derived  from  state  and  local  tax 
sources. ^ 

Numerous  publications  emphasize  the  present  inadequacy  of  public 
school  support.  There  are  demands  that  amounts  expended  for  education 
be  doubled  or  even  tripled,  and  concomitant  suggestions  that  the  country 


^Lindman,  at  al.,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  118. 
^Barr,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  53« 
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can  afford  such  an  increase  if  it  needs  it  badly  enougho  What  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  inadequacy?  What  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  as  to  how  the  increased  revenues  could  be  provided? 

Heller  attributes  the  immense  postwar  surge  of  state  and  local 
spending  to  four  factors:  population,  prices,  prosperity,  and  public 
works.  J  The  first  two  require  little  explanation.  In  the  case  of  the 
third,  however,  Heller  points  out  that  prosperity  has  generated  more 
demands  lor  new  and  improved  state-local  services  than  revenues  to  pay 
for  them.  He  states  that  the  pressures  resulting  from  public  works  were 
caused  by  "the  huge  backlog  of  public  construction  bom  of  depression 
and  war,  combined  with  vast  new  demands  arising  from  the  ’flight  to  the 
suburbs’  and  deterioration  of  the  core  of  our  metropolitan  centers." 

It  might  be  added  that  demands  resulting  from  the  growth  of  education 
have  been  among  the  most  notable. 

The  pressure  for  vastly  increased  school  support  has  also  resulted 
from  the  relative  decline  of  returns  from  the  property  tax.  Barr  suggests 
that  the  property  tax  is  characteristically  stable  and  inflexible,  and 
that  today  it  accounts  for  a  steadily  decreasing  portion  of  total  tax 
revenues  ^  Johns  states  that  "we  are  obtaining  most  of  our  school  revenue 
from  the  tax  source  which  is  the  most  inequitable  of  all  of  our  major 

68W.  W.  Heller,  It’s  Up  to  Congress :  Education  is  a  National 
Responsibility  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1959 ) > 

pp.  10-12. 
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Barr,  op.  cit . ,  p.  52. 
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taxes  and  the  tax  source  to  which  there  is  the  greatest  public  resistance0/^^ 
He  adds  that  ^this  awkward  and  primitive  arrangement  for  school  financing 
explains  in  part  why  we  have  not  achieved  a  major  breakthrough. " 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  these  factors,  however,  is  the 
recognition  that  more  and  better  education  is  essential  to  a  nation's 
economic  and  political  well-being.  Technological  advances  have  brought 
education's  contributions  to  military  security  to  the  forefront.  As  the 
battle  for  economic,  political,  and  scientific  supremacy  continues,  the 
pressure  for  more  adequate  revenues  to  promote  the  development  of 
society’s  human  resource  will  become  increasingly  more  intense. 

There  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  suggestions  as  to  how  more 
adequate  funds  might  be  made  available  for  education.  Many  of  these 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  achieving  a  balance  in  the  utilization  of  the 
tax  resources  of  all  levels  of  government.  There  is  considerable  consensus 
that  an  improved  property  tax  will  remain  as  the  major  source  of  local 
school  revenue,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  a  supplementary  rather  than 
a  basic  source.  There  is  also  agreement  that  the  provinces  themselves 
accept  major  responsibility  for  school  support,  their  primary  aim  being 
to  promote  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Increased  importance, 
however,  has  been  assigned  to  the  necessity  for  federal  aid  if  the 

70 

R.  L.  Johns,  ‘'Looking  Ahead  in  Financing  Schools,"  New 
Directions  in  Financing  Public  Schools  (Washington:  The  National 
Education  Association,  Committee  on  Educational  Finance,  i960),  p.  40. 
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challenge  of  education  is  to  be  met.  Johns  states  that  "if  we  achieve 
a  major  breakthrough,  it  will  be  through  a  larger  utilization  of  federal 
and  state  taxes  and  not  local  taxes."?!  Heller  comments  that: 

Unless  a  program  of  federal  support  is  adopted,  the  national 
government  will,  in  effect,  be  asking  the  states  and  localities 
to  assume  educational  costs  which  (aj  they  should  not  b«  ■■  -h  — 
be  asked  to  assume  because  they  are  spent  in  furtherance  of  the 
federal  government’s  programs  and  responsibilities,  and  (b)  they 
cannot  be  asked  to  assume  in  full  because  of  limitations  on  their 
taxable  capacity. ? 2 

Harris  concludes  that: 

In  short,  the  federal  government  which  represents  all  of  us, 
must  assume  greater  responsibility  for  education,  for  our 
productivity,  our  defense,  and  our  culture  depend  on  a  sound 
educational  system.  Even  with  many  improvements  in  financing 
and  spending,  local  and  state  government  cannot  carry  the 
burden  unaided. ?3 

These  comments,  although  made  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  apply 
equally  well  to  Canada. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  government  should  spend  per  unit  of 
educational  need  is  a  most  difficult  one.  There  is  no  definitive  answer 
as  to  how  much  a  nation  should  invest  in  education.  Buehler  states 
that  public  expenditures  should  be  consistent  with  national  income. 74 
Such  a  statement  provides  little  guidance  as  to  the  actual  level  of 
support  which  should  be  made  available.  As  a  basis  for  providing  some 
indication  of  adequacy  in  the  present  study,  however,  educational 


71Ibid. ,  p.  41. 
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'  Heller,  ££»  cit. ,  p.  14* * 

*7 ^Seymour  Harris,  More  Resources  for  Education  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  i960),  p.  75* 

^Buehler,  op.  cit. ,  p.  28. 
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expenditures  are  compared  with  other  governmental  expenditures,  with 
provincial  personal  income,  and  with  selected  educational  expenditures 
in  other  Canadian  provinces. 

Finally,  an  important  limitation  of  the  analysis  in  terms  of 
adequacy  should  "be  noted.  No  attempt  is  made  to  say  that  the  adequacy 
of  the  school  program  corresponds  precisely  with  the  level  of  support. 
Quality  cannot  "be  judged  exclusively  "by  available  financial  resources. 
Many  other  factors  may  operate  to  disturb  the  balance.  It  might  be 
added,  however,  that  consensus  on  the  relationship  between  cost  and 
quality  would  indicate  that  school  districts  where  expenditures  were 
"very"  low  could  not,  in  general,  provide  an  educational  program 
comparable  to  that  provided  by  districts  at  the  other  extreme. 

Questions  to  be  considered  under  adequacy  include: 

1.  How  has  the  recent  growth  in  provincial  educational 
expenditures  in  Newfoundland  compared  with  growth  in 
(a)  personal  income,  (b)  total  provincial  expenditure, 
and  (c)  expenditures  for  other  basic  public  services? 

2.  How  do  expenditures  per  pupil,  per  capita,  and  as  a 
proportion  of  personal  income  in  Newfoundland  compare 
with  those  in  other  selected  provinces? 

3.  Does  the  province  recognize  all  the  essential  elements 
of  school  costs  in  distributing  funds? 

4.  What  major  factors  have  contributed  to  the  problems 
of  financing  education  in  Newfoundland  in  an  age  of 


increasing  prosperity? 
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VII.  SUMMARY 

The  concepts  and  principles  contained  in  this  chapter  have  "been 
developed  as  tools  for  the  analysis  of  the  program,  of  financing  education 
in  Newfoundland.  These  will  help  pinpoint  the  major  strengths  and 
problems  of  the  program  and  suggest  guidelines  for  revising  it.  Included 
were  (l)  Education  as  a  State  Function,  (2)  Decentralization  or  local 
Responsibility,  (3)  Equalization,  (4)  Tax  Leeway-Adaptability,  (5) 
Taxpayer-Equity,  and  (6)  Adequacy. 

It  might  be  noted  that  no  one  concept  or  principle  can  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  all  others.  A  balance  between  principles 
must  be  achieved  and  the  results  of  their  interaction  considered. 

Despite  this  and  other  difficulties  associated  with  developing  a  set 
of  basic  principles  and  applying  them  to  a  specific  situation,  this 
approach  provides  outstanding  opportunities  for  the  analysis  of  over-all 


school  finance  policy. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND'S  PROGRAM  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCE 
IN  TERMS  OF  SELECTED  CONCEPTS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Newfoundland^ 
program  of  school  finance  in  terms  of  the  concepts  and  principles  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  VIII.  Specific  questions  are  presented  and  answered 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  certain  stated  goals  are  in  effect 
with  a  high  degree  of  attainment,  are  substantially  in  effect,  or 
are  not  in  effect. 

I.  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROVINCIAL  FUNCTION 

The  topic  to  be  considered  first  concerns  education  as  a 
provincial  function.  What  are  the  constitutional  requirements  and 
restrictions  of  provincial  autonomy  in  education?  To  what  degree  has 
the  provincial  government  accepted  responsibility  for  providing  a 
system  of  public  school  support?  What  regulatory  functions  relating 
to  school  finance  has  the  Department  of  Education  undertaken?  Does  the 
Department  provide  leadership  and  service  in  assisting  local  school 
authorities  to  make  best  use  of  financial  resources? 

Constitutional  Requirements 

The  authority  of  the  province  to  control  education  is  well 
established  in  Newfoundland.  Such  authority,  enshrined  in  the  British 
North  America  Act,  is  subject  only  to  the  provisions  protecting  denomi¬ 
national.  rights  and  privileges.  When  Newfoundland  joined  Canada  in  1949, 
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the  province  had  a  denominational  system  of  education  with  a  rather 
unique  partnership  between  church  and  state.  To  protect  this  system, 
the  following  article  was  included  in  its  constitution  in  lieu  of 
section  93  of  the  B.N.A.  Act: 

17.  In  and  for  the  province  of  Newfoundland  the  Legislature 
shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  make  laws  in  relation 
to  education,  but  the  Legislature  will  not  have  authority 
to  make  laws  prejudicially  affecting  any  right  or  privilege 
with  respect  to  denominational  schools,  common  (amalgam¬ 
ated)  schools,  or  denominational  colleges,  that  any  class 
or  classes  of  persons  have  by  law  in  Newfoundland  at  the 
date  of  union,  and  out  of  public  funds  of  the  Province 
of  Newfoundland,  provided  for  education. 

(a)  all  such  schools  shall  receive  their  share  of  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  scales  determined  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  all  schools  then  being  conducted,  under 
authority  of  the  Legislature;  and 

(b)  all  such  colleges  shall  receive  their  share  of  any 
grant  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
such  grant  being  distributed  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis.” 


Financial  Implications 

There  is  no  one  answer  as  to  the  financial  implications  of 
defining  education  as  a  provincial  function.  Some  provinces  have  seen 
fit  to  delegate  a  major  portion  of  the  financial  responsibility  to 
school  boards ;  others  provide  a  high  percentage  from  provincial  funds ; 
and  still  others  attempt  to  maintain  a  balance  between  central  and 
local  revenues. 


^Extract  from  "An  Act  to  Approve  the  Terms  of  Union  of 
Newfoundland  with  Canada,  1949*" 
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The  application  of  this  principle  in  Newfoundland,  has  resulted 
in  the  transfer  of  a  high  proportion  of  the  fiscal  burden  for  education 
to  the  provincial  government.  In  fact,  the  province’s  action  in  this 
regard  has  been  more  drastic  than  that  in  any  other  province.  The 
percentage  of  school  board  revenues  derived  from  provincial  grants  in 
1959-60  was  a  substantial  87.2  per  cent.  Local  contributions  in  cash 
accounted  for  only  11.3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  leaving  88.7  per  cent  to  the  provincial  government.  For 
Canada  as  a  whole  in  1959 »  provincial  governments  contributed  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  education,  and  just  under  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.2 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  have  resulted  in  the 
province’s  accepting  such  a  high  proportion  of  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  education  in  Newfoundland.  Although  no  index  of  local 
taxpaying  ability  has  been  developed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
districts  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with  respect  to  their  ability 
to  finance  any  type  of  social  service.  Also,  local  school  revenues  are 
largely  restricted  to  non- tax  sources,  difficult  to  defend  in  theory. 

And  finally,  the  rapid  expansion  of  school  population  and  increased 
demands  for  improvements  in  the  school  program  to  serve  a  more  complex 
society  have  made  it  essential  for  the  province  to  assume  major 

2 

Canadian  Teachers’  Federation,  Education  Finance  Committee, 

The  Cost  of  Education  ...  Challenge  of  the  Sixties  (Ottawa:  The 
Federation,  1961),  p.  22. 
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responsibility  if  a  basic  minimum  program  was  to  be  assured  for  all 
communities. 

Regulatory  Functions 

Regulatory  functions  aim  to  ensure  at  least  a  minimum  level  of 
performance.  In  the  case  of  school  finance,  their  primary  purpose  is 
to  guarantee  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  management  of  school  funds. 

Such  functions  are  normally  stated  in  provincial  statutes  or  departmental 
regulations,-  some  in  more  detail  than  others. 

Formulas  for  Provincial  Aid.  Most  provincial  funds  for  education 
in  Newfoundland  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  an  objective  formula. 

Teacher  salaries  are  paid  in  accordance  with  a  provincial  salary  schedule. 
Funds  for  administrative  bonuses,  small-school  and  isolation  bonuses, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  and  library  and  science  services  are  apportioned 
on  a  classroom  unit  basis  as  specified  in  the  provincial  grant  regulations. 
Such  methods  of  apportionment  enable  school  districts  to  anticipate  revenues 
from  central  sources.  They  also  help  to  avoid  local  charges  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  favoritism  which  might  arise  if  funds  were  distributed  on  a  more 
subjective  basis. 

Provisions  for  the  distribution  of  funds  for  transportation  and 
capital  expenditure,  however,  are  more  discretionary  than  the  above. 
Transportation  grants  are  made  on  the  relatively  subjective  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  approved  projects.  Such  is  also  the  case  when 
individual  religious  denominations  distribute  capital  funds  to  their 
respective  school  boards.  This  method  of  apportionment  provides  an 

opportunity  for  each  district  to  be  considered  individually,  and  given 
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special  consideration  if  need  be,  but  it  may  also  reward  high  expenditure 
due  to  inefficiency  or  extravagance,  or  result  in  inequitable  treatment 
of  districts  with  comparable  conditions. 

Provisions  for  Economy.  Regulatory  duties  should  include  the 
provision  of  guides  which  facilitate  definitive  school  board  budgeting, 
accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting.  They  should  also  include  provisions 
to  guard  against  unwise  expenditures  for  school  construction  and  the  poor 
choice  of  school  sites. 

Budgeting  is  not  a  generally  accepted  feature  of  school  operation 
in  Newfoundland.  While  school  boards  are  legally  responsible  for 
managing  and  expending  all  moneys  allocated  to  them  for  educational 
purposes,  few  boards  prepare  and  adopt  a  formal  budget  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year.  In  fact,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  important  aspect  of 
financial  operation  in  any  of  the  province’s  school  laws,  other  than 
with  reference  to  School  Tax  Authorities.  Section  19  (l)  of  the  Local 
School  Tax  Act  states  that: 

Every  Authority  shall  . . .  prepare  and  adopt  and  submit 
to  the  Minister  a  budget  containing  estimates  of  all  sums 
required  during  the  next  financial  year  for  the  schools  in 
the  Tax  Area,  including  the  amount  required  by  the  Authority 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  other  expenses,  and  the 
budget  shall  set  forth  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  such  detail  and  in  such  form  as  the  Minister  prescribes. 5 

There  are  many  advantages  inherent  in  the  budgeting  process. 

The  process  requires  school  boards  to  consider  educational  objectives 
and  develop  a  detailed  revenue  and  expenditure  program  necessary  for 

3 

Newfoundland  Statutes,  1957 >  6  Elizabeth  II,  No.  82. 
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the  achievement  of  the  districts  educational  aims. 

Accounting  procedures  in  Newfoundland  leave  much  to  he  desired. 
There  is  evidence  that  local  officials  often  neglect  this  important 
element  of  financial  management.  Where  accurate  accounts  have  been 
kept  there  has  frequently  been  little  uniformity.  Local  boards  at 
times  have  devised  their  own  accounting  "system",  understandable  only 
to  themselves. 

The  situation  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  presence  of  small, 
relatively  weak  school  boards  whose  major  responsibility  has  been  the 
handling  of  specific  grants  made  available  by  the  province.  As  school 
districts  reorganize,  and  education  becomes  more  complex  and  more 
expensive,  the  results  of  such  a  policy  will  become  increasingly 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt,  the  lead  taken  by  certain 
larger  boards,  especially  amalgamated  boards  in  industrial  areas,  in 
improving  accounting,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  an  analyzed  cash 
book  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  will  encourage  the 
upgrading  of  accounting  procedures  throughout  the  province. 

More  accurate  accounting  would  serve  the  following  purposes: 

(l)  assist  school  board  planning  and  policy  making,  (2)  facilitate 
comparisons  over  the  years  and  among  communities  and  even  provinces, 
(5)  prevent  cases  of  mismanagement ,  (4)  improve  the  accuracy  of 
educational  research,  and  (5)  facilitate  auditing  and  reporting. 

Statutory  requirements  relating  to  audits  state  simply  that 
accounts  must  be  "duly  audited".  Only  in  the  case  of  School  Tax 
Authorities,  however,  is  there  any  stipulation  as  to  who  should  make 
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the  audit  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Section 
24  (l)  of  the  Local  School  Tax  Act  states  that  "the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  shall  appoint  an  auditor  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  every  Authority."  Section  24  (4)  states  that: 

The  auditor  shall  examine  and  report  on  the  annual 

account  ...  and  in  the  report  shall  direct  attention  to 

(a)  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  budget  for  that  year 
approved  by  the  Minister; 

(b)  the  position  with  regard  to  arrears  of  revenue; 

(c)  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  have  been  kept; 

(d)  the  adequacy  of  the  safeguards  against  fraud;  and 

(e)  any  other  matters  connected  with  the  accounts  which 
the  auditor  may  consider  of  sufficient  interest  or 
importance  to  mention. 4 

In  the  case  of  school  boards,  only  a  limited  number  engage 
competent,  independent  auditors.  Generally,  auditing  of  accounts  is 
done  by  local  laymen.  Such  a  procedure  can  only  serve  to  further 
perpetuate  poor  accounting  and  restrict  the  best  possible  financial 
planning. 

The  school  boards  of  the  province  make  an  annual  financial  report 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  This  report  is  made  on  a  prescribed 
form,  but  as  in  the  case  of  school  board  accounts,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  competent,  independent  auditing.  Major  significance  is  attached  to 
making  an  accurate  statement  of  amounts  received  from  the  central 
authori ty. 


4Ibid. 
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With,  respect  to  informal  reporting  to  the  local  community,  certain 
hoards  use  the  church  meeting  or  the  speech  night  as  a  time  for  detailing 
the  major  financial  transactions  over  the  previous  year.  The  desirability 
of  making  more  widespread  use  of  the  written  word,  illustrated  graphi¬ 
cally  or  pictorially,  has  become  apparent. 

There  are  few  specific  statutory  provisions  or  departmental 
requirements  regulating  the  location  and  construction  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  Provisions  for  a  wide  latitude  of  such  control,  however,  is  made 
in  a  general  statement  suggesting  that  grants  for  the  construction  or 
extension  of  public  schools  shall  not  be  made: 

. . •  unless  before  the  plans  for  the  school  are  drawn,  the 
contract  for  that  construction  or  extension  is  let  and  the 
construction  or  extension  is  commenced,  the  School  Board 
concerned  notifies  the  proper  Superintendent  in  writing 
of  the  proposal  to  build  or  extend  the  public  school  and 
supplies  him  with  all  information  relative  to  the  proposal 
requested  by  the  Minister,  and  unless  the  proper  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  turn  notifies  the  Minister  in  writing  of  the 
proposal  and  supplies  him  with  all  such  information.5 

Certain  religious  denominations  take  advantage  of  the  above 
statutory  provision  to  exercise  considerable  authority  over  and 
leadership  in  locating,  planning,  and  constructing  school  buildings. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  little  inspection  to  guarantee  that  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  quality,  safety,  and  economy  is  being  provided. 
Hence,  the  need  for  certain  minimum  regulations. 


^Newf oundland  Statutes ,  I960,  9  Elizabeth  II,  n.  50. 
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The  issues  of  school  district  organization  and  adequate  school 
financing  are  closely  interrelated.  Small  school  districts  are  unahle 
to  provide  trained  and  specialized  staff,  adequate  facilities  and 
instructional  materials,  and  qualified  instructional  leadership 
comparable  to  larger  districts  except  at  higher  costs.  Small  or  over¬ 
lapping  districts  which  reorganize  can  either  save  money  or  improve 
the  calibre  of  their  educational  program. 

There  is  no  one  answer  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  necessary  for 
an  effective  school  district.  A  minimum  figure  of  2000  has  been  widely 
quoted.  Using  this  figure,  Newfoundland  has  or  could  have  very  few 
adequately-organized  districts  under  the  present  denominational  system. 

In  1960-61,  only  18  out  of  a  total  of  yiQ  districts  had  1000  or  more 
pupils.  Forty- three  districts  had  less  than  100  pupils,  and  214  or 
nearly  70  per  cent  had  less  than  400  pupils. 

Many  small  school  districts  in  Newfoundland  can  be  justified  on 
one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds:  (l)  sparsity  of  population, 

(2)  difficult  terrain,  (3)  poor  road  conditions,  and  (4)  inclement 
winter  weather.  Also,  the  denominational  system  itself  prescribes 
the  use  of  a  large  number  of  small,  over-lapping  districts.  There  are 
many  small  districts,  however,  which  cannot  be  justified.  They  exist 
because  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  tradition,  the  lack  of  positive 
leadership,  or  the  fact  that  many  citizens  are  not  aware  of  the  weaknesses 
of  small  districts,  and  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  from  reorgani¬ 
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School  district  reorganization  may  he  hindered  or  facilitated 
h y  various  aspects  of  a  school  finance  program.  The  flat  grants  in 
Newfoundland fs  program  almost  certainly  retard  reorganization.  They 
provide  all  districts  with  sufficient  funds  to  "keep  the  schools  open," 
regardless  of  their  size,  wealth,  or  organizational  structure. 

The  province  has  promoted  school  district  reorganization  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  the  case  of  regional  and  central  high  school  districts, 
the  province  pays  up  to  'JO  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  capital  construction. 

The  province  also  pays  up  to  75  or  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation,  depending  on  the  type  of  system.  It  appears  that  certain 
departmental  personnel  are  providing  positive  leadership  in  encouraging 
further  reorganization  in  selected  parts  of  the  province.  As  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  improve,  and  demands  for  greater  educational 
opportunities  become  more  intensified,  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  justify  many  small  districts  and  the  resulting  small  schools. 

Leadership  Functions 

The  importance  of  positive  leadership  has  been  widely  accepted  in 
all  phases  of  school  operation.  Four  leadership  functions  which  may  be 
performed  by  a  department  of  education  include:  (l)  planning,  (2 )  co- 
ordinating,  (3)  servicing,  and  (4)  research. 

See  F.  F.  Beach.  The  Functions  of  State  Departments  of  Education 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  195°) ;  and  T.  C.  Byrne, 

"Evaluative  Criteria  of  Provincial  Leadership  in  Public  Education," 

The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4  (December, 

1957  5V  PP* . 180-192. 
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Planning; «  Rapid  social  and  economic  changes  in  Newfoundland 
have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  planning  at  all  levels  of  educational 
operation.  Planning  attempts  to  ensure  that  change  is  progress.  It  is 
closely  related  to  each  of  the  three  remaining  leadership  functions  of 
the  department,  since  specialized  knowledge  and  research  findings  must 
be  made  available  if  solutions  to  problems  are  to  have  any  permanence. 

The  Department  of  Education  undertakes  a  certain  amount  of 
planning  in  the  preparation  of  its  budget  and  estimates.  However,  long- 
range  planning  such  as  that  displayed  in  the  development  of  a  network  of 
centralized  schools  in  Newfoundland  approaches  more  closely  to  the  planning 
function  as  conceived  in  this  study.  The  policy  for  establishing  regional 
and  central  high  schools  was  conceived  in  the  1940’s,  formally  approved 
in  1954,  and  systematically  developed  over  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
in  conjunction  with  transportation  and  scholarship  and  bursary  programs. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  type  of  planning  needed  was  initiated 

at  the  request  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1956.  The  Deputy  Minister 
prepared  a  statement  of  the  developments  considered  necessary  to  raise 
Newfoundland's  educational  services  to  a  "reasonable"  basic  level.  The 
financial  implications  of  such  developments  we re  presented.  On  the 
whole,  this  was  a  most  comprehensive  and  forward-looking  document.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  type  of  stock-taking  is  not  done 

A.  Frecker,  "Developments  Considered  Necessary  to  Raise 
Newf oundland ' s  Educational  Services  to  a  Reasonable  Basic  Level," 
Submission  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Newfoundland 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Financial  Terms.  St.  John's,  January, 

1956. 
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periodically,  if  not  continuously.  Much  detailed  planning  is  necessary, 
for  example,  in  developing  the  province’s  recently  approved  vocational 
education  program.  Projections  are  needed  for  school  enrolment  at  all 
levels;  the  mobility  of  population  must  be  studied;  and  the  impact  of 
the  changing  economic  picture  on  the  needs  of  education  must  be  given 
immediate  and  detailed  consideration  if  the  province  is  to  make  best  use 
of  its  relatively  meager  financial  resources  for  education. 

Co-ordination.  Associated  with  the  issue  of  planning  is  that  of 
co-ordination.  Co-ordination  is  the  process  of  unifying  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  human  and  material  resources  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results.  The  overlapping  of  facilities  and  services  implicit  in  a 
denominational  system  of  education  demands  that  some  agency  undertake  the 
co-ordinating  task  if  economic  efficiency  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  is  in  a  position  to 
promote  greater  co-ordination  in  a  number  of  areas  of  educational  endeavour 
It  can  (l)  promote  more  effective  use  of  staff  and  facilities  through 
school  district  reorganization,  (2)  provide  that  programs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  be  highly  articulated,  (3)  assure  that  where  feasible 
denominations  co-operate  in  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  transportation 
facilities,  and  (4)  co-ordinate  the  development  of  programs  of  vocational 
and  special  education. 

Recent  policy  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  supervisors  in  large 
systems  (2000  or  more  pupils)  will  facilitate  the  co-ordinating  function. 
The  province’s  decision  to  construct  twelve  nondenomi national  vocational 


schools  in  strategic  places  is  a  most  significant  step.  Little  has  been 
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done,  however,  to  develop  a  co-ordinated  program  of  special  education. 

Servicing.  Superintendents  at  the  Newfoundland  Department  of 
Education  are  being  increasingly  called  upon  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  boards  in  the  solution  of  financial  problems.  The  number  of 
such  requests  will  multiply  as  financing  education  becomes  more  complex 
and  the  problem  of  providing  local  revenues  becomes  more  intensified. 
Direct  assistance  through  materials  and  school  finance  personnel  will 
be  needed  to  further  the  improvement  of  local  fiscal  policies  and 

practices . 

Research.  Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  research  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  area  of  school  finance. 
There  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  Newfoundland  Department  has 
accepted  any  such  responsibility  in  either  (l)  accumulating  relevant 
findings  from  research  conducted  by  individuals  and  organizations 
within  and  outside  the  province,  and  then  making  them  available  to 
school  boards  and  school  administrators  in  meaningful  fashion,  or 
(2)  conducting  school  finance  research  itself. 

Summary 

The  major  conclusions  of  this  section  of  the  study  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


^The  Department  of  Education  has  not,  as  yet,  appointed  any 
type  of  specialist  supervisor  or  consultant. 
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1.  The  high  proportion  of  educational  revenues  made 
available  by  the  province  has  indicated  that  the 
Newfoundland  government  has  accepted  education  as  a 
responsibility  of  all  the  people  of  the  province. 

2.  The  province  has  accepted  little  responsibility  for 

the  regulatory  and  leadership  services  designed  to 
improve:  (a)  budgetary  practices  and  procedures, 

(b)  financial  accounting,  (c)  auditing  procedures, 
and  (d)  use  of  the  construction  dollar. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  added  fiscal  long-range  planning 
and  co-ordination  at  both  provincial  and  local 
levels . 

4.  Systematic  research  into  the  problems  of  financing 

education  in  Newfoundland  is  practically  non-existent. 

II.  DECENTRALIZATION  OR  LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Decentralization  in  education  requires  that  control  of  education 
be  kept  close  to  the  people.  It  requires  that  a  wide  latitude  of 
freedom  be  available  to  local  boards  in  expending  provincial  funds ; 
that  grants  be  more  general  than  specific;  that  grants  be  unconditional 
rather  than  conditional;  and  that  school  districts  have  a  high  degree 
of  fiscal  independence  from  other  local  government  authorities. 
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Local  Financial  Responsibility 

Newfoundland,  school  hoards  have  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  providing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  education.  In  the  case  of  capital 
outlay,  boards  raise  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  if  the  school 
is  a  regional  or  central  high  school,  and  at  least  4°  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  all  other  building  projects.  Local  boards  are  required  to  raise 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  grant  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  either 
10  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  Except  for 
minor  upward  adjustments  in  four  or  five  school  districts,  the  entire 
cost  of  teacher  salaries  is  paid  by  the  province. 

Contributions  towards  capital  expenditure  may  be  made  in  cash  or 
kind.  School  fees  provide  the  major  single  source  of  local  cash  revenue. 
Scales  of  fees  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Education.  Per¬ 
missive  legislation  is  available  for  local  taxation  but  f ew  communities 
have,  as  yet,  initiated  such  a  policy.  Other  than  school  fees,  boards 
raise  their  share  of  the  cost  of  education  through  voluntary  contributions, 
church  donations , and  social  gatherings.  Contributions  in  kind  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  free  labour  or  free  materials. 

The  issue  of  local  control  in  Newfoundland  is  greatly  complicated 
by  a  number  of  factors.  There  is  a  multitude  of  inadequately  organized 
and  inefficient  school  districts  which  are  unable  to  employ  competent 
professional  leadership  or  assume  responsibility  permitted  under  the 
School  Act.  Many  powers  assigned  to  boards  provide  for  wide  dis¬ 
cretionary  action.  Others  tend  to  become  centralized  in  the  church 
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which  makes  major  policy  decisions. 9  Still  other  delegated  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  superintendent 
and/or  the  Minister  of  Education  and/or  the  Council  of  Education. 

General -Purpose  vs.  Special-Purpose  Grants 

Newfoundland  distributes  its  educational  funds  as  special- 
purpose  grants,  earmarked  for  particular  services.  Such  a  practice 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

A  major  advantage  of  special-purpose  grants  is  that  they 
guarantee  certain  phases  of  the  minimum  program  in  all  districts. 

A  minimum  level  of  teacher  salaries  is  guaranteed  in  all  districts  in 
Newfoundland,  for  example,  regardless  of  local  taxpaying  ability. 

Special  grants  may  also  encourage  experimentation  or  the  development 
of  specialized  services.  Such  is  the  case  in  Newfoundland  where 
grants  are  provided  for  science,  library,  and  commercial  class 
facilities.  A  further  claim  is  that  special  grants  ensure  that  funds 
are  used  as  intended  and  not  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  raised  locally. 

As  to  the  disadvantages  of  special  grants,  there  is  general 
consensus  that  they  tend  to  result  in  indirect  control  of  local 
operations.  They  serve  to  rob  school  boards  of  major  fiscal  responsi¬ 
bility  and  hamper  comprehensive  local  planning'  of  the  educational  program. 
As  is  the  case  in  Newfoundland,  they  tend  to  make  the  provincial -aid 


^Proponents  of  the  denominational  system  claim  that  denominational 
control  is  conducive  to  local  control  of  education. 
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formula  the  norm  of  budgetary  practice.  Too  many  districts  are  led  to 
look  to  the  central  government  to  solve  their  every  problem;  to  provide 
a  grant  for  every  local  service  initiated. 

Although  general-purpose  rather  than  earmarked  grants  would  better 
serve  the  intent  of  the  decentralization  principle,  Newfoundland  would  be 
advised  to  move  rather  slowly  in  the  direction  of  "lump-sum"  appropri¬ 
ations.  There  is  a  danger  of  many  relatively  weak  school  boards  assum¬ 
ing  too  much  power.  As  school  districts  are  reorganized  and  the 
quality  of  school  board  membership  improved,  however,  greater  freedom 
may  be  extended  to  boards  in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  school  program. 

Matching  vs.  Non-Matching  Grants 

Newfoundland  has  established  matching  or  percentage  grants  in  the 
areas  of  capital  expenditure  and  transportation  costs.  Such  grants  tend 
to  treat  local  school  districts  differently.  A  plan  which  provides  that 
all  districts  shall  share  any  given  cost  with  the  province  on  the  same 
basis  such  as  60-4C)  or  may  mean  easy  participation  for  some  districts, 

financial  hardship  on  the  part  of  others,  and  impossible  burdens  for 
still  others.  The  result  may  be  that  only  the  more  wealthy  districts 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  grant.  When  only  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  is  allowed,  the  least  able  districts  are  likely  to  be  penalized 
because  they  are  in  less  favourable  condition  to  provide  tne  remainder 
of  the  cost  than  the  most  wealthy  districts.  In  other  words,  the  plan 

tends  to  discriminate  against  the  least  wealthy. 
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The  fact  that  local  communities  in  Newfoundland  have  been  able  to 
contribute  part  of  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  capital  construction  in 
kind  has  helped  many  of  the  poorer  districts  in  supplying  either  5 0  or 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  Also,  the  fact  that  the 
central  authority  may  pay  up  to  60  or  'JO  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  has 
meant  that  more  wealthy  areas  have  often  been  left  with  more  than  40  or 
50  per  cent  to  be  raised  locally.  With  respect  to  transportation,  the 
province  pays  up  to  79  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Regional  and  Central  High 
Schools,  and  up  to  90  per  cent  in  cases  where  smaller  schools  are  closed 
or  a  request  for  new  construction  rejected  by  the  Department.  The  local 
amounts  involved  here  have  not  been  high  enough  to  create  a  major 
financial  burden. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  type  of  matching  may  result  in  a  degree  of 
extravagance  and  inefficiency.  The  situation  may  be  helped  by  setting 
certain  qualifying  specifications  or  standards  to  be  adhered  to  by  the 
local  district.  Also,  this  method  of  distribution  may  place  a  premium 
on  the  ability  of  local  school  authorities  to  present  a  good  case  for 
certain  expenditures,  and  penalize  those  who  are  least  able  to  present 
arguments . 

Fiscal  Independence 

School  boards  in  Newfoundland  are  fiscally  independent  of 
municipal  authorities.  Where  local  taxation  for  education  has  been 
introduced,  a  School  Tax  Authority  has  been  established  to  collect  and 


administer  the  tax. 
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Controls  of  local  taxation  are  limited  to  ministerial  or  cabinet 
approval.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  Act,  the  ’'Minister"  refers  to 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Supply.  Every  School  Tax  Authority 
is  required  to  submit  an  annual  budget  to  the  Minister.  The  budget  may 
be  approved  or  rejected  by  him.  No  upward  revision  may  be  made  in  an 
approved  budget  except  with  the  Minister's  approval.  The  imposition  of 
the  tax,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  imposed,  and  the  tax  rate  must  also 
be  approved  by  the  Minister.  Exemptions  over  and  above  a  certain  minimum 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  approval.  The  Cabinet  is  required 
to  appoint  auditors  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  School  Tax  Authority.  It 
may  also  place  limitations  on  the  amounts  expended  for  salaries  of  persons 
hired  directly  by  the  Authority,  as  well  as  on  the  expenses  of  the 
Authority  in  imposing,  assessing,  collecting,  and  disbursing  the  school 
tax. 

Summary 

1.  In  theory,  the  legislature  has  delegated  wide  discretionary 
financial  powers  to  local  school  boards.  In  practice,  these 
powers  are  severely  limited  by  the  use  of:  (l)  special  grants, 
(2)  matching  grants,  and  (3)  central  approval  of  local  action. 

2.  All  funds  are  made  available  through  special  grants.  This 
limits  the  extent  to  which  funds  may  be  shifted  from  one 
service  to  another  in  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  school  program. 

3.  Matching  percentage  grants  may  present  impossible  financial 
burdens  for  poorer  school  districts.  Newfoundland's 

relatively  weak  districts  have  been  helped  by  the  facts  that 
(l)  the  province  may  pay  a  high  percentage  of  the  cost,  and 
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(2)  local  contributions  to  construction  costs  may  be 
made  in  kind. 

4.  Payment  of  school  fees  may  be  enforced  by  law  only  if 

the  rate  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Education. 
Borrowing  must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  appropriate 
Superintendent  of  Education.  With  respect  to  local 
taxation,  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  imposed,  and  the  tax  rate  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
Supply. 

III.  E&UALIZATION 

The  equalization  principle  has  developed  as  the  most  fundamental 
principle  of  public  school  finance.  It  impinges  in  varying  degrees  upon 
all  other  principles.  It  requires  that  each  school  district  make  avail¬ 
able  to  all  children  a  "defensible"  minimum  of  educational  opportunity, 
regardless  of  the  district’s  taxpaying  capacity. 

As  noted  earlier,  Newfoundland  has  had  the  central  government 
pay  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  education.  In  1939-60, 
the  province  paid  88.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  higher  than  any  other  province  of  Canada.  Although  local 
districts  accept  a  portion  of  the  cost,  the  present  financial  program 
is  not  a  foundation  program  in  the  true  sense. 
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Equalization  vs»  Flat  Grants 

Equalization  grants  take  into  account  variations  in  the  ability 
of  localities  to  raise  funds.  Districts  with  relatively  low  taxpaying 
capacity  receive  proportionately  more  per  unit  of  need  than  do  more 
wealthy  districts.  Flat  grants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  amount  per  unit  (such  as  the  pupil,  the  teacher, 
or  the  classroom),  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  district  to 
finance  a  minimum  program.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
tendency  for  state  and  provincial  governments  to  distribute  an  increasing 
proportion  of  their  funds  on  an  equalization  basis. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  Newfoundland.,  however.  Provincial 
grants  are  allocated  as  a  fixed  amount  per  capita,  per  classroom,  and 
per  teacher,  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  project.  In  fact,  the 
province  has  not,  as  yet,  developed  an  index  of  local  fiscal  capacity 
as  a  basis  for  any  type  of  equalization  grant. 

Generally,  flat  grants  are  not  considered  a  very  satisfactory 
basis  for  provincial  support.  They  disregard  wide  variations  in  the 
abilities  of  districts  to  finance  an  acceptable  educational  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  they  provide  some  assistance  for  all,  they  may 
make  it  possible  for  the  more  wealthy  districts  to  provide  a  greatly 
enriched  program  or  raise  a  reduced  amount  of  local  funds,  while  less 
wealthy  districts  may  only  be  able  to  provide  a  wholly  inadequate 
school  program.  Flat  grants  may  also  serve  to  perpetuate  small  and 
inefficient  school  districts  which  should  be  reorganized. 
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It  is  often  pointed  out  that  flat  grants  tend  to  have  an 
equalizing  effect.  Since  per  capita  tax  payments  are  lower  in  some 
areas  than  others,  a  relatively  high  level  of  support  may  result  in 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  rich  to  poorer  districts.  Such  equali¬ 
zation  does  little,  however,  to  cure  the  vast  inequalities  in  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  which  exist  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Level  of  Support 

Considering  the  predominance  of  provincial  support  over  local 
revenues  in  Newfoundland,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  to  discover 
very  small  differences  in  the  level  of  support  among  various  types  of 
districts,  despite  flat  grant  appropriations.  On  the  surface  the 
financial  plan  appears  to  have  added  advantages  for  poorer  districts. 

Since  the  province  operates  financially  somewhat  as  one  large  district, 
one  might  have  expected  expenditures  per  unit  to  have  clustered  about 
a  central  tendency.  Such  was  certainly  not  the  case,  however. 

Statistics  on  current  expenditures  in  selected  urban,  urban- 
rural,  and  rural  districts  in  1960-61  reveal  wide  discrepancies  in  per 
pupil  expenditures  throughout  the  province.  The  mean  current  expenditure 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  urban  districts  was  $131.42; 
that  for  urban-rural  districts  was  $105.02;  and  that  for  rural  districts 
was  $68.45 >  or  just  over  52  per  cent  of  the  urban  figure."^  The  range 

"^These  data  do  not  include  one  sixth  of  the  cost  of  teacher 
salaries  which  is  paid  directly  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
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for  the  entire  group  of  districts  was  from  $54*11  per  pupil  to  $215*34  Per 
pupil.  Stated  differently,  one  of  the  urban  districts  studied  expended 
nearly  four  times  as  much  on  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  as 
did  one  of  the  selected  rural  districts. 

A  more  valid  measure  of  the  level  of  support  for  comparative 
purposes  among  districts  is  expenditure  per  weighted  pupil.  The  most 
common  method  of  weighting  pupils  is  to  adjust  for  the  differential  in 
the  cost  of  education  at  the  secondary  and  elementary  school  levels. 
Allowing  one  secondary  pupil  to  be  equivalent  to  1.7  elementary  pupils, 
selected  urban  districts  would  have  33 >385  pupil  units  (instead  of 
29,247),  urban-rural  districts  10,507  units  (instead  of  9,389),  a^d 
rural  districts  5,166  (instead  of  4,79l). 11  The  resulting  current 
expenditures  per  weighted  elementary  pupil  would  be  $105.65,  $85.17, 
and  $58.64  for  urban,  urban- rural,  and  rural  districts,  respectively. 

In  this  case  the  average  rural  expenditure  is  55*5  per  cent  of  the 
urban  expenditure,  compared  with  52*5  Per  cent  when  straight  pupil 
units  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculation. 

While  educational  standards  or  adequacy  cannot  be  judged  solely 
in  terms  of  expenditures,  the  general  relationship  between  cost  and 
quality  is  widely  accepted.  This  does  not  mean  that  two  school  districts 
expending  $200  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  have  comparable  programs  or  that  a 

11Alberta  uses  the  following  ratio  in  apportioning  funds  to  school 
boards:  150  for  elementary,  170  for  junior  high,  and  250  for  high  school 
pupils.  Combining  elementary  and  junior  high,  the  ratio  becomes  150:250 
or  1:1.7.  This  is  used  only  as  an  example. 
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district  expending  $300  has  twice  as  good  a  program  as  another  expending 
$150  per  pupil.  There  are  many  other  factors  which  disturb  the  balance. 
However,  where  extremes  in  expenditures  exist  as  they  do  in  Newfoundland, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  resultant  effect  on  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  The  wide  discrepancy  between  selected  urban  districts  and 
rural  districts  was  confirmed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  differential  in 
available  subjects  at  the  high  school  level,  plant  facilities,  in¬ 
structional  materials,  specialized  services,  recreational  facilities, 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Probably  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  calibre  of  instruction 
in  the  classroom  is  the  level  of  teacher  training.  An  analysis  of  these 
data  for  selected  school  districts  indicates  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  selected  rural  districts  had  completed  one  successful  year 
at  university.1.  This  compared  with  59  per  cent  in  urban-rural  districts 
and  90  per  cent  in  urban  districts.  Some  64  per  cent  of  these  in  rural 
districts  had  six  weeks  or  no  professional  training.  Some  28  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  urban  areas  possessed  degrees. 

These  data  concerning  teacher  qualifications  illustrate  that  rural 

districts  have  been  forced  to  hire  many  teachers  with  the  lowest  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  and  experience,  despite  the  fact  that  funds  are 
available  to  hire  the  most  fully  qualified  without  additional  revenues 
from  local  sources.  Thus,  the  present  salary  program  operates  to  give 
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special  help  to  those  communities  with  more  favourable  demographic, 
economic,  and  social  conditions.  The  more  qualified  teachers  shun  going 
to  small  isolated  communities.  They  gravitate  to  the  positions  where 
they  can  enjoy  better  living  and  teaching  conditions.  Hence,  the 
difference  in  salary  expenditures  per  pupil  between  urban  and  rural 
districts  could  approach  the  extremes  of  the  salary  scale.  The  result 
is  that  in  terms  of  dollars  per  cost  unit,  there  are  districts  which 
receive  much  more  than  others  in  the  application  of  what  is  presumably 
the  same  minimum  program.  Under  the  guise  of  providing  a  high  degree 
of  support  to  encourage  greater  equality  of  educational  support,  the 
province  gives  additional  assistance  to  the  districts  which  are  most 
active  in  hiring  qualified  teachers  and  have  the  most  favourable  living 
conditions.  The  fact  that  the  more  fortunate  districts  may  in  the  future 
supplement  teacher  salaries  makes  the  situation  look  even  worse  for  less 
wealthy  districts.  Special  bonuses  for  teachers  in  small  schools  and 
isolated  areas  attempt  in  some  small  way  to  counteract  these  trends. 

Measures  of  Heed 

Provincial  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  financing  a  basic 
province-wide  educational  program  requires  the  development  of  measures 
of  the  quantity  of  education  or  educational  need.  Newfoundland  uses  a 
variety  of  such  measures.  The  teacher  is  used  as  a  unit  for  apportioning 
salary  grants.  This  unit  is  related  to  the  number  of  pupils,  with  some 
adjustment  for  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  classroom  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  administrator  bonuses,  and  for  maintenance,  repairs  and 
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equipment  grants.  Funds  for  capital  outlay  are  initially  distributed 
to  denominations  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  then  redistributed  to  local 
school  boards  as  a  percentage  of  approved  projects.  Transportation 
grants  are  also  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.  In  the  case  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  collected  by  School  Tax  Authorities,  the  pupil  is  used 
as  a  measure  of  need. 

The  distribution  of  aid  on  a  per  teacher  or  classroom  basis, 
with  adjustments  for  sparsely  populated  areas,  is  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  province  with  many  small  and  isolated  schools.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  that  such  a  method  of  distribution  does  not  perpetuate  small 
schools  and  small  districts  which  could  easily  be  consolidated.  The 
fact  that  certain  adjustments  are  made  to  maintenance  and  repair  grants 
for  schools  with  central  heating,  schools  with  central  heating  plus 
auditorium  or  gymnasium  facilities  or  both,  and  for  central  and  regional 
high  schools,  is  a  recognition  of  greater  relative  cost.  There  appears 
to  be  little  statistical  evidence,  however,  to  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  the  original  amounts  or  the  adjustments  are  adequate  or  realistic 
in  terms  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  classroom 
unit. 

The  distribution  of  capital  grants  to  the  various  religious 
denominations  on  a  per  capita  basis  does  not  recognize  a  number  of 
important  factors.  It  does  not  recognize  the  demographic  distribution 
of  the  various  denominations ,  the  ratio  of  children  to  older  citizens, 
and  the  proportion  of  each  group  in  school.  The  fact  that  census  counts 

supplying  the  information  necessary  for  this  distribution  are  made 
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every  10  years  means  that  no  recognition  is  given  to  population  changes 
over  a  decade.  These  factors  alone  make  this  unit  increasingly  inadequate 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  need. 

The  trend  in  apportionment  elsewhere  seems  to  he  towards  the  use 
of  devices  which  give  greater  consideration  to  relative  costs  and  burdens. 
The  weighted  elementary  pupil  or  classroom  has  been  widely  accepted  as  one 
such  measure.  Using  such  a  scheme,  pupils  are  weighted  for  extra  costs 
such  as  those  involved  in  providing  high  school  education,  and  for  the 
cost  of  transportation  in  sparsely  populated  areas.  School  Tax  Authorities 
in  Newfoundland  should  at  least  weight  pupils  for  the  differential  in  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  distributing  funds  to  local 
boards . 

Added  Factors  Promoting  Equality 

Recent  developments  in  Newfoundland  education  indicate  that  the 
province  is  making  increased  efforts  to  provide  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  The  development  of  regional  and  central  high 
schools  has  been  one  of  the  major  educational  developments  of  the  century. 
Since  the  program  was  initiated  in  1954  >  51  such  schools  have  been  built. 

In  September  1961,  these  schools  enrolled  over  4°  per  cent  of  the 
province *s  total  number  of  high  school  students. 

The  province  has  also  implemented  a  most  comprehensive  scholarship 
and  bursary  program.  The  primary  aim  of  such  a  program  has  been  to  enable 
high  school  students  from  small  schools  throughout  the  province  to  attend 
larger  schools.  Assistance  is  also  available  for  able  students  to  attend 

university.  In  1959-60,  the  province  awarded  over  1100  scholarships  and 
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bursaries  valued,  at  $306,000.  At  present  the  province  is  planning  a 
network  of  nondenominational  vocational  schools,  to  be  financed  jointly 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments „  Such  developments  cannot 
help  but  further  the  application  of  the  equalization  principle  to 
Newfoundland  education. 


IV.  TAX  LEEWAY-ADAPTABILITY 

The  equalization  principle  states  that  a  minimum  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  should  be  available  to  all.  The  concepts  of  tax 
leeway-adaptability  are  concerned  with  providing  conditions  so  that 
local  districts  may  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  foundation  program,  adapt 
to  local  needs,  and  adjust  to  social  and  economic  changes.  The  financial 
structure  for  education  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  for 
(l)  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  expectations,  (2)  local  leadership, 
and  (3)  experimentation. 

Tax-Leeway 

The  dearth  of  data  on  local  taxpaying  ability  and  the  tax  burden 
in  Newfoundland  make  it  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  school 
districts  have  tax  freedom  to  go  beyond  the  provinci ally-defined  program 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate,  however,  that  matching  or 
percentage  grants  make  it  difficult  for  poorer  communities  to  offer 
anything  above  the  bare  necessities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
richer  districts  often  raise  more  than  is  required  by  the  province  means 
that  they  have  some  tax  leeway.  There  is  little  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  making  use  of  this  leeway. 
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Adaptability 

Newfoundland^  multiplicity  of  special  grants  for  education, 
often  accompanied  by  specific  regulations  and  matching  requirements, 
has  lessened  the  opportunity  for  adaptability  to  meet  varying  needs. 

Local  initiative  and  adaptability  are  not  facilitated  by  a  host  of 
special,  conditional  grants -in-aid.  There  are  other  factors,  however, 
such  as  the  low  level  of  income  in  many  communities,  and  the  lack  of 
positive  leadership  to  promote  adaptation  and  experimentation,  which 
have  limited  the  application  of  this  principle. 

A  number  of  factors  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  adaptability 
principle  is  met  in  Newfoundland.  Few  local  educational  services  are 
provided  other  than  those  for  which  grants  are  made  available. 

Generally,  provincial  funds  have  not  been  made  available  to  promote 
research,  experimentation,  local  conferences,  workshops,  or  clinics. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  provincial  grants  have  been  provided  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  various  science  courses,  and  commercial 
classes  in  bigger  schools  throughout  the  province. 

Summary 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  leeway- 
adaptability  principle  is  met  in  Newfoundland.  Specific  grants  are  used 
to  encourage  the  development  of  certain  special  services.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be  too  many  special  grants  with  detailed 
controls  and  matching  requirements.  It  might  be  hypothesized,  however, 
that  many  school  districts  are  not  utilizing  the  tax  leeway  made  available 
by  the  province1 s  paying  a  high  percentage  of  the  cost  of  education. 

With  respect  to  long-range  planning,  it  seems  that  the  province  is 
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suffering  from  the  results  of  rather  piecemeal  attempts  to  take  care 
of  first  one  crisis  and  then  another,  without  sufficient  reference  to 
basic  principles  of  school  finance.  The  provincial  program  should  be 
under  continuous  study  to  ascertain  whether  it  satisfies  these  principles 
and  meets  current  conditions. 

V.  TAXPAYER  EQUITY 

Education  has  been  termed  a  quasi-collective  function.  This 
means  that  educational  benefits  accrue  to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
individual.  Hence,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  all  members  of 
society  should  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  tax- paying  ability, 
to  the  support  of  education. 

Are  Newfoundland's  sources  of  educational  revenues  reasonably 
related  to  personal  income  -  a  commonly-accepted  measure  of  taxpaying 
ability?  What  about  the  extension  of  local  taxation  for  education? 

It  is  with  these  questions  that  the  present  section  is  concerned. 

Present  School  Revenues 

The  fact  that  the  province  pays  a  high  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
education  means  that  much  of  the  tax  burden  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  population.  Such  may  not  be  the  case  at  the  local  level,  however, 
where  school  revenues  are  raised  primarily  through  school  fees  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

Fees  and  Taxpayer  Equity 

School  fees  are  the  major  single  source  of  local  revenues  for 
education.  This  means  that  parents  with  more  children  in  school  pay  more 
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of  the  cost  of  education  than  parents  with  fewer  children  or  citizens 
with  no  children  in  school.  This  is  contrary  to  generally  accepted 
theory  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  as  noted  above,  education 
benefits  the  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  all 
should  contribute  directly  to  its  support.  Secondly,  citizens  with  the 
most  children  in  school  are  not  necessarily  the  highest  wage-earners; 
in  fact,  the  reverse  is  often  the  case.  Demographic  studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  rural  families  tend  to  be  larger  than  urban  families.  In 
Newfoundland ,  personal  income  in  rural  areas  where  workers  depend  on 
primary  industries  has  been  shown  to  be  considerably  lower  than  income 
in  more  industrialized  areas.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  school 
fees  tend  to  be  highly  regressive.  They  recognize  the  benefit  principle 

but  not  the  ability-to-pay  principle. 

A  further  criticism  of  school  fees  is  that  their  charging  may 
place  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  the  use  of  educational  services. 
Relatively  high  fees,  especially  at  the  secondary  level,  may  be  a  major 
factor  influencing  parents1  decisions  to  withdraw  children  from  school. 

In  this  way  citizens  can  escape  the  burden  of  educational  costs.  Such 
would  not  be  the  case  with  local  taxation.  Other  criticisms  of  fees 
include  (l)  the  greater  burden  on  larger  families  may  tend  to  keep  the 
fee  rate  down,  and  (2)  the  task  of  collection  is  often  assigned  to  the 
teacher. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  stated  that  school  fees  tend  to  place  a 
severe  burden  on  the  low -income  families.  They  may  result  in  restrictions 

on  the  use  of  educational  services.  This  is  contrary  to  the  best  interest 


of  society. 
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Other  Local  Revenues  and  Taxpayer  Equity 

In  certain  industrial  areas  of  Newfoundland,  programs  of  payroll 
deduction  for  educational  purposes  have  been  introduced.  Such  plans  are 
most  equitable  when  (l)  workers  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  income, 
and  (2)  a  high  percentage  of  the  workers  are  employed,  preferably  by  a 
small  number  of  firms  or  corporations.  It  might  be  noted  that  these 
plans  are  purely  voluntary. 

A  number  of  the  larger  firms  or  corporations  make  contributions 
to  education  themselves.  It  has  been  difficult  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  such  contributions,  however.  The  Bowater*s  Corporation,  for  example, 
has  not  attempted  a  valuation  of  its  property.  Thus,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  work  out  the  exact  amount  which  the  Corporation  would 
contribute  to  education  were  it  subject  to  a  systematic  property  tax. 

The  result  is  that  such  firms  make  contributions  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It 
might  be  added,  however,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  business  firms 
in  the  province  which  contribute  little  or  nothing  directly  to  education. 

Local  citizens  make  voluntary  contributions  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
First  there  is  the  financial  drive  or  the  educational  campaign.  Then, 
community  organizations,  including  the  Home  and  School  Association, 
make  contributions ,  often  to  specific  aspects  of  the  school  program. 

In  a  number  of  districts,  the  churches  or  the  parish  contribute  annually. 
When  these  contributions  are  specific,  agreed-upon  amounts,  they  add  to 
the  stability  of  school  financing.  Generally,  however,  the  regressive 
tendencies  of  voluntary  contributions  and  their  lack  of  certainty,  make 
them  increasingly  inadequate  as  a  source  of  local  revenues  for  such  an 


essential  social  service. 
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Local  Taxation  and  Taxpayer  Equity 

Only  during  the  past  decade  did  Newfoundland  introduce  local 
taxation  for  education.  At  present,  four  communities  are  levying  or 
plan  to  levy  a  real  property  tax  and/or  a  poll  tax.  Some  of  the  major 
reasons  for  such  a  late  development  include:  (l)  the  inherent  dislike 
of  Newfoundlanders  for  taxes,  especially  property  taxes,  (2)  the  lack 
of  tradition  of  local  government,  and  (3)  the  relatively  low  annual 
personal  income. 

In  1959-60,  the  total  amount  collected  via  the  property  tax  was 
only  $232,000.  Hence,  its  contribution  to  educational  support  has 
remained  relatively  insignificant .  Demands  for  greater  taxpayer  equity 
may  result  in  an  extension  of  this  source  of  school  revenue  in  the  future. 

Summary 

In  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  education  is  paid  by  the  province,  the  degree 
of  taxpayer  equity  for  education  is  concomitant  with  the  degree  of  tax¬ 
payer  equity  for  financing  central  government  activities  in  general. 

This  study  did  not  concern  itself  with  this  latter  issue,  however.  At 
the  local  level,  school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  the  major 
sources  of  revenue,  tend  to  be  regressive  and  increasingly  unsatisfactory. 
In  an  attempt  to  provide  greater  taxpayer  equity,  the  burden  of  local 
support  may  be  shifted  more  and  more  to  the  property  tax. 
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Adequacy  has  "been  cited  as  the  basic  or  overarching  issue  of 
school  finance.  It  impinges  in  varying  degrees  upon  all  other  concepts 
and  principles,  especially  equalization,  tax  leeway-adaptability,  and 
education  as  a  state  function.  Its  importance  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  a  school  finance  program  may  satisfy  many  of  these  other  principles 
and  still  provide  insufficient  funds  for  adequate  educational  programs. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
educational  program,  or  how  much  citizens  should  invest  in  education. 
There  are  no  simple  criteria  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  government 
expenditures  or  measuring  individual  and  social  benefits.  Thus,  the 
present  study  attempts  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  adequacy  by 
answering  the  following  more  practical  and  specific  questions:  Does 
the  provincial  program  of  financial  support  provide  funds  for  the  major 
elements  of  the  educational  program?  How  well  has  education  competed 
for  the  tax  dollar  with  other  major  areas  of  provincial  expenditure? 
l/hat  has  been  the  relationship  between  the  change  in  provincial  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  and  that  in  the  province’s  personal  income?  How 
do  school  board  expenditures  compare  with  those  in  selected  provinces? 

Services  Included 

There  is  general  consensus  that  provincial  support  should  be 
provided  for  all  major  aspects  of  the  school  program.  The  financial 
burden  on  districts  with  a  low  taxpaying  capacity  in  particular  makes 
it  essential  that  such  elements  as  instructional  and  capital  costs  be 
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recognized  in  the  apportionment  of  funds. 

Newfoundland's  program  of  financial  support  ensures  that  children 
in  all  districts  enjoy  at  least  a  minimum  of  the  facilities  and  services 
essential  for  the  operation  of  a  school  program.  Teacher  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  province.  Bonuses  are  paid  to  teachers  who  teach  in  the 
remote  or  isolated  parts  of  the  province,  as  well  as  to  those  who  teach 
in  one-room  schools.  Funds  are  apportioned  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 
capital  outlay,  and  transportation.  Incentive  grants  are  made  available 
to  promote  the  development  of  specialized  school  facilities  and  subject 
areas . 

Provincial  Expenditures  on  Education 

Expenditure  Growth.  Provincial  expenditures  for  education  rose 
from  $4.4  million  in  1949-50  to  $15.8  million  in  1959-60,  an  increase  of 
256  per  cent.  Expenditures  on  school  education  alone  rose  by  269  per 
cent;  from  $4.1  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  $15*0  million 
at  the  end.  The  growth  in  school  current  expenditure  was  258  per  cent 
compared  with  370  per  cent  for  capital  cost. 

Expenditure,  Inflation  and  Enrolment.  Two  of  the  many  factors 
responsible  for  the  rapid  increase  in  educational  expenditures  have  been 
inflation  and  a  rapidly  rising  student  enrolment.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Canada  rose  from  100  in  1949  to  128.5  in  1959.  Student  enrol¬ 
ment  increased  by  57  per  cent  from  1949-50  to  1959-60;  enrolment  in  the 
high  school  grades  by  105  per  cent;  and  average  daily  attendance  by 
71  per  cent.  When  total  educational  expenditures  are  adjusted  for  the 
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increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  average  daily  attendance,  the 
original  percentage  increase  of  269  is  reduced  to  'JO,  This  means  that 
financial  support  increased  more  than  was  required  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  increasing  A.D.A.  This  may  reflect  a  desire  to  improve 
educational  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  central  government. 

Education  and  Other  Provincial  Expenditures.  Education  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  its  claim  on  public  revenues  since  1949-50.  The  ratio  of 
educational  to  all  other  provincial  expenditures  rose  from  12.7  per  cent 
in  1949-50  to  17. 1  per  cent  in  1959-60.  The  low  for  the  period  was  11.8 
per  cent  in  1950-51  and  1951-52,  while  the  high  was  17*7  Per  cent  in  1956-^7* 
Only  highways  experienced  a  greater  ratio  growth  over  the  period,  from  11.3 
per  cent  in  1949-50  to  24.3  per  cent  in  1959-60.  Education  stood  third 
behind  social  welfare  and  health  in  1949-50,  and  behind  highways  and  social 
welfare  in  1959-60  as  a  major  area  of  provincial  expenditure. 

Educational  Expenditures  and  Personal  Income 

One  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  the  level  of  provincial 
revenue  and  expenditure  is  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  province. 
Personal  income  is  widely  accepted  as  a  measure  of  economic  welfare  or 
fiscal  well-being.  The  ratio  of  educational  expenditures  to  personal 
income  provides  an  indication  of  educational  effort.  Buehler  suggests 
that  public  expenditures  in  general  should  be  consistent  with  national 

13 

income.  y 

1\.  G.  Buehler,  Public  Finance,  5rd  edition  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1949) ,  P*  28. 
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In  1949-50?  total  provincial  expenditures  on  education  stood  at 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  province's  personal  income.  By  1959-60,  this  percent¬ 
age  had  risen  to  4*2  per  cent.  Expenditures  on  school  education  rose  from 
2.5  per  cent  to  4*0  per  cent,  an  increase  of  1.5  percentage  points.  This 
increase  takes  on  added  significance  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  personal 
income  more  than  doubled  over  the  period.  Hence,  the  effort  of  the 
province  to  support  school  education  increased  by  60  per  cent  from 
1949-50  to  1959-60. 

Table  LXXIV  shows  Newfoundland's  effort  to  finance  education  in 
1952,  1954?  and  1956,  relative  to  that  of  other  Canadian  provinces.  The 
province's  percentage  of  personal  income  devoted  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  was  3*3  per  cent,  the  fourth  highest  in  Canada.  The 
average  for  the  ten  provinces  was  3*0  per  cent.  In  1959?  school  board 
expenditures  accounted  for  4*0  per  cent  of  Newfoundland's  income,  still 
the  fourth  highest  in  the  nation  (Table  LXXV).  This  means  that  Newfoundland, 
the  least  wealthy  province  of  Canada,  made  a  greater  effort  to  support 
education  than  did  six  other  provinces. 

Selected  Canadian  Comparisons 

Many  factors  tend  to  vitiate  the  comparability  of  per-pupil  expendi¬ 
tures  on  education.  Part  of  the  differences  in  costs  may  be  due  to  widely 
varying  standards  of  accounting,  differences  in  the  proportion  of  pupils 
in  high  school,  differences  in  the  level  of  teacher  qualifications  and 
training,  and  the  differential  in  the  price  structure  or  cost  of  living, 
especially  if  comparisons  are  being  made  among  provinces.  Burke  states 

that  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  education  merely  show  on  the 
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TABLE  LXXIV 

TOTAL  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  PROVINCIAL 
PERSONAL  INCOME ,  1952,  1954,  and  19 56 


Province 

Total  Expendi¬ 
ture  on  Elem. 

&  Secondary 
Education  in 
1952,  1954,  & 

1956. 

(8000,000) 

Total  personal 
Income  in  1952, 
1954,  &  1956 
($000,000) 

Percentage  of 
Personal  Income 
Spent  on  Elem. 
&  Secondary 
Education  in 
1952,  1954, 

&  1956. 

Newfoundland 

26.0 

792 

3.3 

Prince  Edward  Island 

5.5 

216 

2.5 

Nova  Scotia, 

58.9 

1,876 

3.1 

New  Brunswick 

52.4 

1,358 

3.9 

Qpebec 

391.0 

14,253 

2.7 

Ontario 

622.4 

22,731 

2.7 

Manitoba 

81.8 

2,878 

2.8 

Saskatchewan. 

116.2 

3,094 

3.8 

Alberta 

159.7 

4,007 

4.0 

British  Columbia 

181. 3 

5,777 

1 — ! 

• 

N”\ 

Ten  Provinces 

1,695.6 

57,129 

3.0 

SOURCE :  Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Educational  Finance  and  Related 
Problems  in  Administration,  Prince  Edward  Island,  19 60,  p.  51* 
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TABLE  LXXV 

SCHOOL  BOARD  EXPENDITURES  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME 

CANADA 

1959 


Province 

Total 

Expenditure 

From  Current 
Revenue 
(8000) 

Personal 

Income 

($000,000) 

Educ  ational 
Expenditure 
as  a  /o  of 
Personal 

Inc  ome 

Newfoundland 

14,886 

373 

4.0 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,909 

93 

3.1 

Nova  Scotia 

30,007 

8I4 

3.7 

New  Brunswick 

26,216 

580 

4.5 

Quebec 

218,125 

6 ,404 

3.4 

Ontario 

385,747 

10,700 

5.6 

Manitoba. 

44,313 

1,339 

3*3 

Saskatchewan 

60,124 

1,184 

5-1 

Alberta 

98,929 

1,957 

5.1 

British  Columbia 

104,978 

2,782 

co 

• 

N~\ 

All  Provinces 

984,234 

26,319 

3.7 

SOURCES:  D.B.S.,  Preliminary  Statistics  of  Education,  19 60-61,  p.  40; 

and  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts:  Income  and  Expenditures,  i960. 
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average  what  is  being  spent  per  unit  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same) 
for  education  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same)  in  a  price  structure 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same,).^  With  these  factors  in  mind,  only 
a  limited  number  of  comparisons  were  made  between  Newfoundland’s 
expenditures  on  education  and  those  of  other  provinces. 

Two  sets  of  per  pupil  data  were  selected  for  comparative 
purposes:  (l)  total  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  (2)  school  board,  expenditures.  In  1957 >  Newfoundland  expended  $109 
per  pupil  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  (Table  LXXVl).  This 
figure,  the  second  lowest  in  Canada,  was  45  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
all  the  provinces,  and  3O.5  per  cent  of  Alberta's  figure,  the  highest  in 
the  nation.  Expenditures  per  pupil  in  the  other  Atlantic  provinces  were 
as  follows:  Prince  Edward  Island  $108,  Nova  Scotia  $176,  and  New  Brunswick 
$166. 

School  board  expenditures  per  pupil  in  1959  ranged  from  $121  in 
Newfoundland  to  $37$  in  Alberta.  Newfoundland's  figure  was  the  lowest 
in  Canada  and  Alberta's  the  highest.  The  average  for  all  the  provinces 
was  $271  per  pupil.  This  means  that  Newfoundland's  expenditure  was 
44.6  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average  and  52  per  cent  of  Alberta's 
average.  The  province's  relative  position  was  practically  the  same  in 
both  1957  and  1959- 

The  differences  in  per  pupil  expenditure  would  necessarily  be 
reflected  in  differences  in  teacher  salaries,  the  largest  single  item 

15 

-\Burke,  on.  cit. ,  p.  121. 
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TABLE  LXXVI 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED3, 

CANADA 

1937  and  1959 


Expend,  on  Elementary 

School  Board 

Province 

and  Secondary  Education 

Expenditures 

(1957) 

(1959) 

Exp.  per  Index 

Index 

Exp.  per  Index 

Index 

Pupil  with 

with 

Pupil  with 

wi  th 

($)  Can. 

Alta. 

($)  Can. 

Alta. 

=  100 

=  100 

=  100 

=  100 

Newf  oundl  and 

109 

45*0 

30.5 

121 

44.6 

32.0 

Prince  Edward  Isl. 

108 

44  •  6 

30.3 

128 

47.2 

33.9 

Nova  Scotia 

176 

72.7 

49.3 

175 

64.6 

46.3 

New  Brunswick 

1 66 

68.6 

46.5 

185 

68.3 

48.9 

Quebec 

209 

86.4 

53.5 

218 

80. 4 

57-7 

Ontario 

273 

112.8 

76.5 

307 

113.3 

81.2 

Manitoba 

228 

94*2 

63.9 

265 

97.8 

70.1 

Saskatchewan 

265 

109*5 

74.2 

302 

111.4 

79.9 

Alberta 

357 

147*5 

100.0 

373 

139.5 

100.0 

British  Columbia 

329 

136.0 

92.2 

359 

132.5 

95.0 

/ill  Provinces 

242 

100.0 

67.8 

271 

100.0 

71.7 

SOURCES:  Newfoundland  data  calculated  from  Annual  Reports,  Department 
of  Education,  Newfoundland,  and  Annual  Financial  Reports  of 
Newfoundland  School  Boards;  Expenditures  for  the  remaining 
provinces  calculated  from  D.B.S.,  Survey  of  Educ ation  Finance , 
1957?  P*  32,  and  D.B.S.,  Preliminary  Statistics  of  Education, 

1960-61,  pp.  10-11,  40. 

Enrolment  data  were  for  June,  1957 >  and  June,  1959* 
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of  expenditure.  The  median  teacher  salary  in  Newfoundland  rose  from 
$966  in  1949-50  to  $2538  in  1958-59*  an  increase  of  142  per  cent  (Table 
LXXVIl).  In  1949-50*  the  figure  was  49  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  median 
and  57  Pen  cent  of  British  Columbia's  median,  the  highest  in  Canada. 

By  1958-59*  however,  Newfoundland’s  median  was  62  per  cent  of  Canada's 
and  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  British  Columbia  figure.  The 
gaps  had  closed  somewhat  over  the  period  but  the  salary  level  in 
Newfoundland  remained  substantially  lower  than  that  in  eight  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  These  data  reflect  in  part  the  low  level  of 
training  among  Newfoundland  teachers. 

A  recent  study  of  teacher  salaries  in  Newfoundland  further 

illustrates  why  the  province  has  been  unable  to  attract  and  hold  more 

educated  teaching  personnel.  It  was  found  that  the  average  teacher’s 

salary  in  Newfoundland  was  only  69  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  in 

manufacturing.  This  ratio  was  the  third  lowest  in  Canada,  surpassing 

Nova  Scotia  with  67  per  cent  and  Quebec  with  49  per  cent.  The  ratios 

for  Western  Canada  were  highest  with  Saskatchewan's  average  teachers’ 

salary  being  99  per  cent  of  the  average  in  the  province’s  manufacturing 
*1  /* 

industry.10 

These  data  concerning  the  level  of  support  in  Newfoundland  should 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  comparative  fiscal  ability.  Newfoundland 
has  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  Canada.  Generally,  the  lower  the 
income  the  higher  the  proportion  required  to  meet  the  more  basic  of 


Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association.  "Brief  to  the  Department 
of  Education  on  Salaries,"  September,  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  considerable  differences 
in  the  manufacturing  averages  across  Canada. 
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TABLE  LXXVII 

MEDIAN  TEACHER  SALARIES ,  C  AIT  ADA 
1949-50,  1954-55,  1958-59 


Province 

Median 

1949-50 

$ 

Index 
With 
Canada 
=  100 

Median 

1954-55 

$ 

Index 
Wi  th 
Canada 
=  100 

Me  di  an 
1958-59 

9 

Index 

With 

C  anada 
=  100 

Newfoundland 

966 

49 

1,407 

50 

2,338 

62 

Prince  Edward  Isl.  1,083 

55 

1,494 

53 

1,915 

51 

Nova  Scotia 

1,569 

80 

1,874 

66 

2,785 

74 

New  Brunswick 

1,341 

68 

1,926 

68 

2,464 

66 

Quebec 

•  •  • 

«  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

Ontario 

2,109 

107 

3,008 

106 

4,026 

107 

Manitoba 

1,689 

86 

2,530 

89 

3,244 

86 

Saskatchewan 

1,580 

80 

2,818 

99 

3,776 

101 

Alberta 

2,279 

116 

3,199 

113 

4,057 

108 

British  Columbia 

2,668 

136 

3,644 

128 

4,710 

125 

Canada 

1,965 

100 

2,840 

100 

3,757 

100 

SOURCE:  D.B.S.,  Education  Division  Publications. 
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man's  needs,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  available  for  social  services 
In  order  for  Newfoundland  to  expend  the  1959  average  Canadian  school 
hoard  expenditure  per  pupil  ($27l)»  the  province  would  have  had  to 
devote  8.7  per  cent  of  its  personal  income  to  education.  In  order  to 
expend  an  amount  comparable  to  the  Alberta  average  ($378),  Newfoundland 
would  have  to  spend  12.1  per  cent  of  its  personal  income.  These  data 
further  demonstrate  the  inequalities  in  provincial  wealth  and  provincial 
expenditures  on  education. 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Newfoundland's 
school  finance  program  in  terms  of  the  concepts  and  principles  formu¬ 
lated  in  Chapter  VIII.  These  principles  provide  a  framework  within 
which  action  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  major  objectives  of  any  school  support  plan  is  to  help  assure 
a  reasonably  adequate  program  of  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  throughout  the  province.  Such  a  plan  should  be  financed  so 
that  the  tax  burden  is  equally  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the 
province  and  the  local  community.  The  plan  should  encourage  local 
districts  to  experiment  and  display  initiative  in  adapting  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Prudence  makes  it 
essential  that  moneys  be  expended  in  accordance  with  acceptable 
business  procedures. 


"I 

After  deducting  an  amount  for  subsistence  (food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  etc.),  the  Royal  Commission  on  Newfoundland  Finances  concluded 
that  the  average  Newfoundlander  has  less  income  left  with  which  to  pay 
taxes  than  the  average  Mari timer. 
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In  Newfoundland,  the  province  has  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  providing  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  cost  of  education. 

The  support  program  includes  the  major  elements  of  costs,  including  teacher 
salaries,  capital  outlay,  and  funds  for  transportation.  These  moneys 
are  apportioned  on  a  flat-grant  basis,  with  provisions  made  for  sparsely 
populated  areas.  This  means  that  all  children  receive  at  least  a  certain 
level  of  support.  However,  this  level  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Within 
the  province,  a  selection  of  urban  school  boards  spent  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  as  did  a  selection  of 
rural  boards.  A  comparison  of  the  average  level  of  support  in  Newfoundland 
as  a  whole  with  that  in  other  provinces  indicates  the  relatively  low 
level  of  Newfoundland's  educational  support,  although  the  effort  is  high 
when  compared  with  income. 

Prudence  in  education  calls  for  the  use  of  budgeting,  accounting, 
auditing,  and  reporting.  School  boards  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland 
are  not  encouraged  to  budget.  Neither  are  they  given  sufficient  direction 
as  to  accounting  procedures.  An  audit  is  demanded  but  this  may  be  carried 
out  by  any  individual  in  the  community.  The  school  boards  make  an  annual 
financial  report  to  the  Department  of  Education,  but  little  is  done  with 
respect  to  systematic  reporting  locally. 

Certain  provincial  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  approved  projects.  Such  conditional  flat  grants  often 
place  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  relatively  poor  districts  whose  major  sources 
of  local  revenue  are  school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions.  Con¬ 
struction  costs  may  demand  so  much  locally  that  there  is  little  room 
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for  a  district  to  go  "beyond  the  minimum  program*  The  fact  that  no 
index  of  local  taxpaying  ability  has  been  developed  makes  it  difficult 
to  establish  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  tax  burdens  now 
being  imposed  on  the  various  districts. 

The  program  of  increased  percentage  grants  for  the  construction 
of  regional  and  central  high  schools,  coupled  with  a  transportation 
program  financed  primarily  by  the  provincial  government,  has  done  much 
to  promote  consolidation  at  the  high  school  level.  Still,  there  are 
many  inefficient  and  ineffective  school  districts  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  justify.  The  improvement  in  road  conditions 
and  demands  for  extended  educational  standards  should  result  in  expanded 
efforts  to  reorganize  more  of  these  units.  At  present,  certain  aspects 
of  the  grant  structure  tend  to  perpetuate  small  districts  and  small 
schools. 

The  above  comments  have  provided  a  general  summary  of  this 
chapter.  The  next  chapter  will  provide  a  more  explicit  statement  of 
the  major  conclusions  arrived  at  and  consolidate  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  Newfoundland  program  of  educational  finance  might  be  improved. 
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CHAPTER  X 


SUMMARY  AND  EEC  OMMENDATIONS 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  a  description  and  analysis  of 
the  program  of  financing  education  in  Newfoundland.  It  has  involved: 

(l)  a  review  of  the  historical,  demographic,  and  economic  facts  out  of 
which  the  program  has  grown,  (2)  a  systematic  analysis  of  recent  revenue 
and  expenditure  trends,  and  (3)  an  analysis  of  recent  trends  and  the 
present  status  of  the  school  finance  program  in  terms  of  generally 
accepted  concepts  and  principles  of  school  finance.  The  present 
chapter  aims  to  summarize  the  major  findings,  to  formulate  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  how  the  present  program  might  he  improved,  and  to 
suggest  areas  for  future  research. 

The  concepts  and  principles  used  as  a  basis  for  analysis  in  this 
study  have  been  developed  from  the  literature.  They  include:  Education 
as  a  State  Function,  Decentralization,  Equalization,  Tax  Leeway - 
Adaptability,  Taxpayer  Equity,  and  Adequacy.  It  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  although  discussed  separately,  these 
principles  are  essentially  interdependent,  and  it  is  their  interaction 
which  determines  the  effectiveness  of  a  school  finance  program. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  equalization  principle,  for 
example,  would  discourage  experimentation  or  adaptability  and  provide 
little  opportunity  for  school  districts  to  go  beyond  the  foundation 
program.  Hence,  over-all  adequacy  might  best  be  achieved  by  keeping 
the  equalization  principle  and  the  adaptability  principle  in  equilibrium. 
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Tv/o  further  limitations  might  be  noted  concerning  the  application 
oi  tnese  concepts  and  principles.  First,  although  they  apply  generally 
to  Canadian  programs  of  school  support,  each  province  must  necessarily 
evaluate  policies  in  the  light  of  conditions  in  that  province.  Recom¬ 
mendations  lor  change  in  Newfoundland's  program,  for  example,  should 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  the  strength  of  tradition,  the 
religious  influence,  the  distribution  of  population,  the  development 
of  local  government,  and  the  economic  realities  within  which  education 
operates.  Any  ideal  of  what  should  be  must  be  tinted  wi th  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  what  is  feasible  in  a  slowly  evolving  context.  The  problem 
is  to  exercise  vision  and  at  the  same  time  be  realistic. 

Secondly,  even  within  provinces  there  may  be  variations  in  the 
degree  to  which  concepts  and  principles  can  be  and  should  be  applied. 
Strict  controls  of  financial  spending  might  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  small  school  districts,  for  example,  but  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
in  the  case  of  more  effective  and  efficient  ones. 

I.  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  will  be  summarized  under  the 
following  headings:  (l)  Historical,  Demographic,  and  Economic 
Developments,  (2)  Strengths  of  the  Present  Program,  and  (3)  Problems 
Associated  with  the  Present  Program. 

Historical,  Demographic,  and  Economic  Developments 

Significant  developments  relating  to  the  evolution  of  financing 
education  in  Newfoundland  up  to  1949  may  best  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  The  church  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  provision  of 
educational  opportunities  in  Newfoundland.  Par tors 
which  contributed  to  her  acceptance  of  this  role  have 
included:  (a)  the  conviction,  especially  ajnong  church 
leaders,  that  education  and  religion  were  inseparable, 
(b)  the  fact  that  inhabitants  had  settled  largely 
according  to  denomination  ( denominational  homogeneity) , 
and  (c)  the  central  government  long  lacked  the  resources 
to  provide  educational  services  for  a  widely  scattered 
population. 

2.  Beginning  in  I836,  the  state  accepted  some  financial 
responsibility  for  education.  Early  grants  were  made 
to  supplement  church  and  societal  efforts.  The  grants 
totalled  £2100  in  I836,  $88,000  in  I876,  $151,000  in 
I896,  and  $735 >000  in  1919-20.  The  million  dollar  mark 
was  surpassed  in  1930-31 >  followed  by  a  sharp  reduction 
during  the  depression,  and  a  steady  rise  to  $4,166,000 
in  1948-49. 

3.  Generally,  central  grants  were  distributed  on  a 
specific,  flat-grant  basis. 

4.  Local  contributions  to  education  took  the  form  of 
school  fees,  voluntary  contributions,  and  contributions 
in  kind.  Only  passing  attention  was  given  to  the 
provision  of  a  more  stable  and  systematic  source  of 


local  school  revenues. 
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5*  After  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  there  were 

increased  demands  for  funds  to  provide  more  services 
as  well  as  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
in  Newfoundland.. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  demographic  forces  which 
have  exercised  major  influence  in  shaping  the  development  of 
financing  education  in  Newfoundland.  Included  are: 

1.  Hie  unprecedented  growth  of  the  province’s  population 
over  the  past  decade,  primarily  the  result  of  natural 
increase,  has  (a)  crea.ted  demands  for  more  teachers  and 
facilities,  and  (b)  caused  a  relative  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  wage-earners  who  must  support  government 
services,  including  education. 

2.  A  recent  trend  towards  the  centralization  and  urbani¬ 
zation  of  population  has  accentuated  the  problems 
arising  from  the  general  increase  in  population. 
Population  mobility  to  areas  with  improved  living 
conditions  creates  demands  for  added  facilities  and 
vastly  improved  and  expanded  educational  opportunities. 

Significant  economic  developments  which  have  had  a  major 
shaping  influence  include  the  following: 

1.  Since  1949,  there  has  been  considerable  growth  in 

Newfoundland’s  gross  provincial  product  and  personal 
income.  Hie  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  personal 
income  has  been  the  highest  in  Canada.  In  1959 
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however,  the  province’s  figure  of  $856  was  only 
56  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  average,  and  47  per 
cent  of  Ontario’s  per  capita  personal  income. 

This  fact  illustrates  the  relative  lank  of 
resources  to  finance  such  costly  services  as 
education. 

2.  There  have  also  been  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
economy.  The  province  has  become  more  industri¬ 
alized,  and  the  pattern  of  industry  is  becoming 
diversified.  The  movement  away  from  the  primary 
industries,  coupled  with  mechanization  for  those 
who  remain,  has  resulted  in  (a)  more  stable  and 
productive  incomes  for  larger  numbers  of  wage- 
earners,  and  (b)  demands  for  more  specialized 
training.  Both  these  facts  have  considerable 
significance  for  financing  education. 

Strengths  of  the  Present  Program 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  certain  concepts  and  principles  of 
school  finance,  a  number  of  distinct  strengths  in  the  present 
program  have  emerged.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  Over  the  past  decade  in  particular,  Newfoundland’s 
program  of  school  finance  has  provided  for  vast 
improvements  in  the  educational  services  of  the 
province.  This  is  reflected  in  (a)  the  general 
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improvement  in  personnel  and  facilities, 

(b)  the  proportion  of  students  in  high  school,  and 

(c)  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  schools. 

2.  The  province  has  responded  to  demands  for  increased 

funds  by  providing  more  than  wac  sufficient  to  offset 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  a  rapidly  rising  school 
population.  In  1959-60)  the  province  spent  a,  higher 
proportion  of  its  total  expenditures  on  education 
than  it  did  in  1949-50.  A  higher  percentage  of  the 
province's  personal  income  was  also  being  expended 
on  education.  This  means  that  the  period  was  one 
of  rising  educational  effort  as  well  as  rising 
economic  ability. 

5.  In  Newfoundland,  the  province  pays  a  high  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  education.  This  means  that  the 
province’s  greater  ability  to  tax  is  being  used 
to  support  education. 

4.  The  system  of  flat  grants  permits  small  isolated 
schools  and  school  districts  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  services  without  exorbitant  local  fee  rates. 

5.  Special  incentive  grants  are  used  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  number  of  emerging  specialized 
services,  including  library,  science,  and  commercial 


education. 
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6.  The  fact  that  the  province  pays  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  regional  and  central  high  schools 
than  it  does  of  other  building  projects  has  provided 
an  incentive  for  centralization  and  school  district 
reorganization  at  this  level. 

The  provincial  finance  program  provides  support  for 
the  major  educational  services  and  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  transportation  and  capital  expenditure. 

8.  The  province  has  promoted  some  degree  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  through  its  programs  of 
school  centralization,  transportation,  and  scholar¬ 
ships  and  bursaries. 

9.  Newfoundland  devotes  a  higher  proportion  of  its 
personal  income  to  education  than  most  other 
Canadian  provinces.  This  may  be  indicative  of  a 
desirable  attitude  towards  financing  education. 

Problems  Associated  with  the  Present  Program 

The  problems  associated  with  financing  education  in  Newfoundland 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Y/hile  no  technical  or  definite  answer  can  be  provided 
to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  level 
of  financial  support  for  education,  comparisons  of 
Newfoundland’s  level  with  that  in  other  provinces 
indicates  the  inadequacy  of  the  volume  of  funds  made 


available  in  Newfoundland. 
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2.  There  are  wide  discrepancies  among  the  levels  of 
support  in  selected  urban,  urban-rural,  and  rural 
districts  in  the  province.  Current  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  in  rural  districts  were  slightly 
more  than  half  those  in  urban  districts.  These 
differences  are  reflected  in  or  reflect  the  spread 
in  the  training  of  staff  personnel  and  the  type  of 
services  provided. 

5.  The  system  of  raising  local  revenues  for  education  in 
Newfoundland  tends  to  result  in  striking  inequalities 
of  local  tax  burden.  School  fees  and  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  the  major  sources  of  local  revenues,  tend 
to  be  highly  regressive. 

4.  The  high  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  education 
provided  by  the  province  ha.s  hampered  the  development 
of  a  dynamic  partnership  between  local  and  provincial 
governments.  The  situation  has  not  helped  to  stimulate 
local  vigor  and  has  bred  an  attitude  of  "let  the 
province  do  it." 

5.  There  is  widespread!,  use  of  provincial  subsidies  for 
special  services  and  projects.  Such  subsidies  tend  to 
restrict  local  decision-making  in  adapting  the  school 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  School  boards 
have  little  to  do  with  the  allocation  of  moneys  (other 
than  with  the  limited  amounts  raised  locally),  and  are 
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concerned,  primarily  with  spending  along  directed  lines. 

6.  The  units  of  need  utilized  by  the  province  tend  to 
have  varying  effects  on  the  different  types  of 
school  districts.  Wealthier  districts  tend  to 
benefit  more,  in  proportion  to  their  need  for  funds, 
than  do  poorer  ones  when  flat  grants  per  classroom 
axe  used.  Percentage  grants  relieve  the  tax  burden 
only  in  districts  which  can  tax  themselves  relatively 
easily  to  raise  their  share  of  the  cost.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  capital  funds  to  religious  groups  on  a 
per  capita  basis  does  not  recognize  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  each  group,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  children,  or  the  relative  change  in  the 
percentage  proportion  each  group  is  to  the  total  over 
the  decade  between  census  counts.  The  use  of  the 
pupil  as  a  basis  for  distributing  School  Tax  Authority 
funds  does  not  recognize  such  factors  as  the  differential 
in  costs  between  elementary  and  secondary  levels  of 
education. 

7.  The  program  calls  for  little  in  the  way  of  adequate 
budgeting,  accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures  fundamental  to  efficient  administration  and 
control  of  school  finance. 

8.  The  multitude  of  inadequately  organized  schools  and 
school  districts  in  the  province  hampers  the  develop- 
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merit  of  (a)  more  adequate  educational  opportunities, 
and  (b)  more  efficient  use  of  school  funds.  Certain 
aspects  of  the  present  program  of  flat  grants  provide 
little  incentive  to  enlarge  or  improve  local  school 
district  organization. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  has  not  accepted  a 

sufficiently  active  leadership  role  in  the  area  of 
school  finance.  There  is  a  need  for  (a)  increased 
financial  long-range  planning,  (b)  information  guides 
relating  to  educational  finance,  (c)  expert  consul¬ 
tative  services  to  assist  local  boards  in  solving 
their  fiscal  problems,  and  (d)  research  concerning 
school  revenues  and  expenditures. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  certain  general  recommen¬ 
dations  which  the  province  might  consider  in  improving  its  school 
support  program.  These  are  discussed  briefly  in  this  section  of  the 
study  under  the  following  headings:  Foundation  Program,  The  Extension 
of  Local  Tax:  at  ion,  Equalized-Matching  Grants,  and  Functions  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Foundation  Program 

The  first  recommendation  concerns  the  need  for  the  province  to 
introduce  the  foundation  program  concept  into  its  plan  of  financial 
support  for  education.  Such  a  program  would  result  in  an  improved 
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financial  partnership  between  central  and  local  governments.  It 
\\rould  involve:  (l)  defining  a  minimum  level  of  support  essential 
for  all  districts,  (2)  requiring  that  local  districts  levy  a  uniform 
rate  of  taxation  to  help  finance  this  level,  and  (3)  providing  from 
central  funds  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  program  defined 
in  (l)  and  the  amount  raised  locally  as  in  (2). 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  level  of  support  which  should 
be  guaranteed  for  all  districts  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  The 
average  expenditure  per  unit  of  need  for  the  province  as  a.  whole  or 
the  expenditure  of  a  selected  number  of  "average"  school  districts 
may  serve  as  an  interim  level,  but  neither  of  these  contains  a 
sufficiently  positive  approach  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  development  of  a  reasonably  valid  and  equitable  measure 
of  local  taxpaying  ability  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  foundation  program.  Such  a  measure  provides  a  basis  for 
determining  the  amount  of  central  funds  to  be  made  available.  The 
best  measure  appears  to  be  the  fully  equalized  assessment  valuation 
of  property,  with  the  use  of  assessment  raoios,  determined  by  an 
appropriate  provincial  agency,  the  second  best.  Also,  an  economic 
index  statistic ally  combining  such  earmarks  of  wealth  an  Tie  number 
of  cars,  the  value  of  local  production,  the  amount  Ox  income  tar  paid, 
retail  sales,  and  sales  tax  receipts  may  be  used  to  approximate  local 

tarpaying  ability. 

In  financing  the  foundation  program  in  Newfoundland,  the  central 
government  should  continue  to  play  a  dominant  role,  with  local  sources 
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providing  supplementary  funds.  This  appears  essential  because  of 
(l)  the  very  meagre  resources  in  many  small  communities,  and  (2)  the 
small  size  and  rather  primitive  operations  of  many  school  districts. 

The  Extension  of  Local  Taxation 

The  second  major  recommendation  concerns  broadening  the  taxing 
power  at  the  local  level  by  the  extension  of  local,  taxation  for 
education,  especially  to  the  more  industrialized  and  centralized  areas 
of  the  province.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  local 
taxation  is  being  proposed  not  as  a  major  source  of  school  support  but 
as  a  supplementary  source.  The  researcher's  major  reasons  for  making 
this  proposal  include  the  following: 

1.  Local  taxation  would  provide  a  more  stable  source  of 
revenue  than  present  sources. 

2.  The  whole  community  would  be  required  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  local  support  of  education. 

3.  The  property  tax  is  one  of  the  few  taxes  which  can 
come  under  the  direct  control  of  taxpayers.  Its  use 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  local  share  of  a  minimum  or 
foundation  program  may  ensure  the  continuance  of 
local  initiative  and  permit  local  adaptability  and 
experimentation . 

4.  It  recognizes  to  some  degree  the  ability-to-pay 
principle. 

5.  Other  major  areas  of  taxation  have  been  pre-empted,  in 
the  main,  by  both  federal  and  provincial  governments. 
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.  Many  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  property  tax  can 
be  lessened  through  adequate  assessments  and  the 
development  of  improved  exemption  and  collection 
provisions. 

7.  An  accurate  assessment  of  property  is  important  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  local  tax  revenue,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  more  equitable  allocation 
of  provincial  aid  to  local  school  districts. 

A  number  of  issues  ha,ve  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  local  taxation  now  in  operation  in  the  province.  One  relates  to 
the  tax  structure  itself,  while  another  relates  to  the  effective 
application  of  local  taxation  for  education. 

An  issue  which  has  been  receiving  increasing  attention  (not 
always  openly)  is  whether  or  not  supporters  of  the  various  religious 
groups  should  have  the  right  to  allocate  their  taxes  to  the  schools  of 
their  choice.  At  present  the  Local  School  Tax  Act  provides  that  taxes 
be  pooled  and  distributed  on  a  straight  per  pupil  basis.  One  suggestion 
is  that  individuals  allocate  their  taxes  to  the  school  system  which 
their  children  attend,  and  that  revenues  from  corporations  and 
businesses  be  placed  in  a  neutral  pool  and  distributed  on  a  per  pupil 
or  some  other  such  basis.  This  would  be  relatively  simple  in  areas 
where  there  we re  only  two  denominations  operating  schools  or  where 
protestant  groups  had  amalgamated.  It  becomes  more  complex  as  the 
number  of  systems  increases,  and  as  families,  primarily  protestant, 
have  children  attending  two  or  more  schools  operated  by  differing 
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religious  groups  or  by  a  denominational  board  and  an  amalgamated  board. 

The  argument  that  any  one  religious  group  should  receive  more  or 
less  local  funds  because  their  supporters  contribute  more  or  less  to  the 
tax  revenue  has  a  number  of  implications.  When  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  it  raises  such  questions  as:  why  should  the  provincial 
government  distribute  moneys  collected  in  urban  areas  to  rural  areas, 
or  why  should  citizens  with  no  children  support  schools?  The  whole 
equalization  principle  is  being  questioned.  Hie  social  benefits  of 
education  are  being  disregarded.  On  the  basis  of  such  considerations, 
this  study  supports  continuance  of  the  present  plan  where  contributions 
are  pooled  for  distribution  until  such  time  as  the  province  develops  an 
equalization  program  which  distributes  funds  in  proportion  to  local  tax- 
paying  ability. 

The  second  issue  relates  to  the  question  of  tax  arrears.  In 
1958-59,  School  Tax  Authorities  collected  less  than  one-third  of  their 
annual  levies.  Thus  the  problem  is  a  most  serious  one.  The  researcher 
feels  it  can  be  alleviated  in  the  following  ways:  (l)  writing  off  some 
of  the  backlog  of  ‘'uncollectible"  accounts,  (2)  providing  a  much  more 
active  collection  campaign,  (5)  providing  for  immediate  and  definite 
legal  action  against  tax  delinquents,  (4)  where  possible,  deducting  the 
tax  a/t  the  source  of  income,  especially  in  the  case  o I  the  poll  tax,  and 
(5)  initiating  an  improved  public  relations  program  that  dramatizes  the 
need  for  school  funds  and  relates  how  the  tax  dollar  is  bein^  expended 
to  improve  the  educational  system?  This  latter  suggestion  is  among  the 

1This  program  should  include  informal  financial  reports  to  the 
public  in  pictorial  or  graphic  style,  dach  report  could  locus  on  one 
a,spect  of  the  school  program.  Under  no  conditions  should  a  oald  listing 
of  services  and  specific  spendings  be  considered  sufficient  in  itself. 
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most  important. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  providing  (l)  more  equalized 
property  assessments,  and  (2)  improved  exemption  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Adequate  appraisals  of  properties  reduce  inequalities  and 
improve  the  productivity  of  the  tax.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
regular  reassessments.  With  respect  to  exemptions,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  local  exemption  committees  or  commissions,  especially  in 
areas  where  a  school  tax  authority  and  a  municipal  council  or  councils 
are  in  operation.  This  would  provide  greater  consistency  among  local 
government  units  in  this  regard. 

Equalized-Matching  Grants 

The  third  major  recommendation  suggests  that  an  "equalized- 
ma.tching"  grant  be  introduced  to  stimulate  districts  to  go  beyond  the 
minimum  program.  This  proposal  requires  first  of  all  some  index  of 
local  taxpaying  ability.  It  would  have  the  province  provide,  up  to  a 
stated  amount  per  pupil,  a  proportion  of  the  amount  raised  locally 
beyond  the  foundation  program,  the  proportion  to  be  determined  by  that 
district’s  taxpaying  ability  as  compared  with  the  average  ability  in 
the  province.  A  district  with  average  ability  would  receive  funds  on 
a  50-50  basis,  one  with  less  than  average  would  receive  more  than  50 
per  cent,  and  one  with  more  than  average  ability  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Functions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  recommendations  related  to  the 
regulatory  and  leadership  functions  oi  the  Department  of  education  in 
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the  area  of  school  finance.  The  province  should  prescribe  certain 

2 

minimum  requirements  with  respect  to  budgeting,  accounting, 
auditing, ^  and  reporting.  Larger  school  systems  should  be  encouraged 
to  hire  competent  business  officials.  School  principals  and  super¬ 
visors,  as  well  as  school  board  personnel,  should  be  made  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  school  finance.  A  staxt  in  this  direction  might  be  made 
through  workshops,  institutes,  and  conferences,  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  University. 

The  Newfoundland  Department  of  Education  should  accept  research 
responsibilities  in  two  areas:  (l)  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  some 
of  the  relevant  findings  in  the  area  of  school  finance,  and  (?)  becoming 
actively  engaged  in  conducting  school  finance  research  itself,  often  in 
conjunction  with  selected  school  districts.  The  establishment  of  a 
division  of  research  at  the  Department  would  facilitate  these  tasks. 

The  appointment  of  appropriate  school  finance  personnel,  one  of  whose 
duties  would  be  to  conduct  research  and  make  available  school  finance 
statistics  and  information,  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  province  as 
it  attempts  to  solve  its  many  school  fiscal  problems. 


?The  publication  of  a  handbook  containing  samples  of  prescribed 
forms,  detailed  definitions  of  receipt  and  expenditure  classifications, 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  a  system  could  be  established  and  operated 
would  be  a  first  step.  A  recent  publication  entitled  "Cash  Book"  was 
a  move  in  this  direction.  Also,  all  local  community  organizations  or 
agencies  raising  and  expending  moneys  for  education  could  be  encouraged 
to  have  amounts  pass  through  school  board  accounts. 

■^One  suggestion  might  be  that  school  boards  with  expenditures 
above  a  certain  figure  be  required  to  hire  competent  independent 
auditors,  with  those  below  that  figure  having  their  auditing  done  by 
pr ovine ially-appoin ted  financial  inspectors  or  ordinary  school  super  - 

visors . 
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One  further  suggestion  could  be  made.  This  concerns  the 
necessity  for  greater  citizen  understanding  of  (l)  the  problems  facing 
the  financing  of  education  in  Newfoundland,  and  (2)  alternatives  by 
which  the  present  program  might  be  improved.  Without  such  under¬ 
standing,  citizens  are  not  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  the  development 
of  a  program  that  eliminates  injustices  and  inequalities  and  ensures 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for  all  children.  With  such 
understanding,  they  may  be  more  willing  to  break  with  tradition  and 
initiate  such  basic  changes  as  school  district  reorganization  and  the 
introduction  of  local  taxation  for  education. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Many  aspects  of  financing  education  in  Newfoundland  could  receive 
only  limited  treatment  in  a  "wholistic"  study  of  this  type.  The  follow¬ 
ing  areas  could  well  be  topics  for  complete  studies  in  themselves: 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  the  cost  of  the  educational  program 
in  a  small  number  of  what  appears  to  be  the  "best" 
schools  of  the  province. 

2.  A  study  to  refine  the  units  of  need  used  by  the  province. 

3.  The  development  of  a  more  adequate  formula  for  distributing 
transportation  grants. 

4.  The  development  of  an  adequate  accounting  system  for  school 
boards . 

5.  A  study  of  provincial  controls  of  local  fiscal  policy. 

6.  A  study  of  the  need  for  federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
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secondary  education  in  Newfoundland. 

7.  A  study  of  how  change  in  local  fiscal  policy  might  best 
be  initiated. 

A  final  comment  relates  to  the  need  for  a  public  inquiry  into 
school  district  reorganization  and  local  taxation  for  education  in 
Newfoundland.  This  study  recommends  that  a  committee  or  commission 
be  established  to  study  both  these  somewhat  interrelated  topics.  If 
Newfoundland  hopes  to  provide  anything  close  to  an  adequate  level  of 
financial  support  in  the  future,  such  a  move  must  be  considered  a 
necessary  first  step.  The  province  can  no  longer  justify  postponing 
careful  consideration  of  these  issues  on  the  basis  of  tradition  or 


political  expediency. 
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